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<^I risim that liberty, which I willingly yield to others, the permission, lamely, in sub* 
jects of difficulty, to put forward as true such things as appear to be probable, until proved 
to be maniftistly false.'* 

William Uakvbt. 
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WHAT IS HOKEOPATHYI 

'^ Nihil tam honestum ant utile n Medico efflci potest quinf 
aliquaado ab iavidis vituperari queat." 

GaancvBLT. 

Nothing can be done by the Physician so honest or so useful 
as to escape the censure of the envious. 

Among the many important "topics of the day/' none, 
having reference to this life only, can possess higher claims 
to calm inquiry and earnest attention than the various re- 
sources which are available to mankind, when suffering from 
bodily disease — a trial which few, if any, at all times escape. 

In the present age of discovery and invention it would be 
remarkable if, while all around are sailing onward, the 
physician alone was becalmed ; while everjr branch of art 
and science is progressively and rapidly improving, the 
resources of medicine remained stationary, but this has 
not happened, the onward wave has reached the healer's 
barque, and he also is afloat upon the mighty waters of na- 
tural science. 

There are indeed many who would stoutly stand upon the 
" old paths," but in this case we have no inspired prophets and 
apostles, as happily we have in an affair of higher moment, 
upon whom to rest as upon a firm foundation. The opinions 
of mere men, however venerable by age, are but a sandy 
base. The people of the present times are not given to echo 
the sentiments of a master. Nature's laws and nature's facts 
alone are able to stand the rigid scrutiny to which the sen- 
timents of men, in physical science, are now so unreservedly 
exposed. 

Some men's minds, under such an apparently unsettled 
and disorderly state of things, become sceptical and faith- 
less. This anses from indolence; they will not give them- 
selves the necessary trouble to investigate, and thus they 
throw truth and falsehood overboard together, and vainly i 
try to rest upon a negative. But to the more active and in- --^ 
dustrious mind the same condition is stimulative to exertion. 
Truth is sought after with earnestness, and when found, is 
embraced with satisfaction and delight 

Among the medical inquiries of the day. Homoeopathy, 
in the judgment of many, is the most important which has 

iet appeared, while in the opinion of many more it is "the 
iggest humbug that ever was!" It is proposed tciQ.csvsfi^&j£^0^ 
a few words, what Homodop ' "" Tvo\^v«i^^\^S^k^^'^^^^* 
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1. Homoeopathy is not a novelty. In a Sanscrit poem 
called Sringara Tilaka, written by Kalidasa, who was one 
of the ornaments (or gems as they were commonly called,) 
of the court of Vikram&ditya, king of Ujayin, whose reign, 
used as a chronological epoch by the Hindus, is placed about 
56 years before the Christian Era, the following line occurs, 
which shews that the fact involving the principle of Homoeo- 
pathy, had, in the East, even at that early period of time, 
passed into a proverb:— 

" It has been heard of old time in the workl that poison is the remedy 
for poison." 

Hahnemann observes that '^ the author of the book nepl 
TOTTwv Tc5v Kar* dvOpomoVf which is among the writings attri- 
buted to Hippocrates, has the following remarkable words: 
— 6la rd bfioia vovaog ytverai, kcu 6ia ra ofioia 7Tpaa<l>ep6fieva etc 
voaevvTtav vyiaivovrcuj &c.* "By similar things disease is 
produced, and by similar things, administered to the sick, 
they are healed of their diseases. Thus the same thing 
which will produce a strangury, when it does not exist, will 
remove it when it does." 

These sentiments are thus expressed by Comarius in his 
translation, in 1564 — ^'^Per similia morbus fit, et per similia 
adhibita ex morbo sanantur.. Velut urines stilicidium idtm 
facit si non sit, et si sit idem sedatP^ 

The learned Dr. Francis Adams, in his Translation of the 
works of Hippocrates, published in 1849, by the Sydenham 
Societj^,thus comments upon this passage : — ^**The treatment 
of suicidal mania appears singular, — ^ Give the patient a 
draught made from the root of mandrake, in a smaller dose 
than will induce mania ... He then insists, in strong terms, 
that, under certain circumstances, purgatives will bind the 
bowels, and astringents loosen them. And he further 
makes the important remark that, although the general 
rule of treatment be ^contraria contrariis curantur,' the 
opposite rule also holds good in some cases, namely, * simi- 
lia similibus curantur.' It thus appears that the principles 
both of Allopathy and Homxjeopathy are recognized by the 
author of this treatise. In confirmation of the latter prin- 
ciple he remarks that the same substance wl»'*^^ occasions 

• Or^anan, translated by Dudgeo 
/ H/ppocratis Opera Juno Comario inter '^ 
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Btran^ry will also sometiines cure it, and fo also with cough. 
And lurtheri he acutely remarks, that warm water, which, 
when drunk, generally excites vomiting, will also sometimes 
put a stop to it by removing its cause." • 
• Hahnemann further observes that " later physicians have 
also felt and expressed the truth of the homoeopathic method 
of cure." As for instance, Boulduc, Detharding, Bertholon, 
Thoury, Von Storck, and especially Stahl, — all these during 
the eighteenth century. But their observations were slightly 
made, and produced no permscnent impression, either on 
their own minds or on those of others. We are indebted to 
Hahnemann for the full discovery and development of the 
law, and for forcing it with sufficient perseverance upon the 
attention of the world. 

I have been asked if Shakespeare makes any allusion to 
this method of cure. We have one in the following pas* 
sage: — ^ 

** In poison there is physic ; and these news, 
Having been well, that would have made me sick. 
Being sick, have in some measure made me well/' 

Henrt IV., Part 2, Act 1, See. 1. 

2. Homoeopathy i^ not quackery. The essence of quackery 
is secrecy. The individual practising it pretends to the pos- 
session of some valuable remedy — a nostrum — ^which he sells 
for his own private gain, but which he will not disclose for the 
public gooA Homoeopathy has no secrets— no nostrum — ^it 
courts inquiry, it entreats medical men to investigate it. 
This is not quackerjr. 

Homoeopathy, in its present form, was discovered by a 
regular physi^iauj (Hahnemann,) and was first published in 
the leading medical journal of Europe, (Hufeland's,) in 
1796. It has been studied and adopted by several thousands 
of regularly educated and q^ualined practitioners, some of 
them Professors in Universities, and others leading men in 
their profession, who urgently call upon their colleagues to 
follow their example. They offer every facility in the way 
of instruction, by hospitals and dispensaries, and by private 
information which it is in their power to give. This is not 
quackery. 

Homoeopathy is no field for the St. John Longs and the 
Morsons— the patent medicine venders. The imsettled, un- 
satisfactory, and unsuccessfid course of the educated phy- 
sician leads his patients to try quacks and quackery, wnose 

• Works of Hyppocrates, tran8\aled\)y Tt;)0[i<r^ Kj^axn&^\AA^ •^^• 
denham Society, — 1849. Vol. i, p. Tl* — " 
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means, it must be acknowledged, are very similar to his own^ 
and sometimes more suecessfuL Nothing would so effec* 
tually drive away all real charlatanrv as the adoption, by 
the profession, of a recognized law of healing, and tne carry-* 
ing this out fully and fairly, so as to derive from it all tho 
success which can in reason be looked for. 

8. Homoeopathy is not glolmlism. Globules are a parti- 
cular mode of preparing medicinal doses, invented by 
Hahnemann and recommended by him ; but Homoeopathy 
is in no way dependent upon their reception for its success- 
ful practice. Tne association is accidental, and is simply a 
matter of convenience. 

4. Homoeopathy is not an v/ncertainty. It is surprising 
how the opponents of Homoeopathy, and even some of its 
friends, bewilder both themselves and others, when they 
endeavor to explain what Homoeopathy is. The impression 
is thus produced that the new doctrine is nothing more than 
a wild theory, very vague, and very worthless. The most 
common mistake is thus stated : — ^"A medicine, or a poison, 
which will produce a disease will cure it" " If I am fatigued 
with a long walk I must take a short one T This is the same 
curing the same — ^not like curing like. Similis is not idem. 
The remark about being fatigued was made by an eminent 
Greek scholar, but Greek scholars ought not to fall into such 
an error as to confound bfioq with onoio^\ ; they may be re- 
minded. of the controversy between Athanasius and Arius, 
in the fourth cantury, and the difference between bfwovaio^ 
and ofioiovaio^. 

Let me try to set this matter in a clear light " Give,'^ 
says Hippocrates, in a particular case of insanity, " a draught 
from the root of mandrake, in a smaller dose than will in- 
duce mania," that is, if taken in health. In both cases there 
is an alienation of mind, the symptoms are similar, but the 
causes are different, and the cases are not identical. 

The preparation of mercury called corrosive sublimate is 
one of the most violent poisons ; two or three grains are 
sufficient to destroy life, as has happened when it has been 
given by mistake for calomel. The symptoms it produces 
are well known to be those of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels, accompanied by diarrhoea with bloody stools ; — 
in the words of Taylor,* symptoms " like those of dysen- 
tery, — tenesmus and mucous discharges mixed with blood, 
being very frequently observed." In March, 1852, 1 saw J. 
C, a tall spare man, about thirty, suffering from a severe 

• Medical Jurisprudence. Article Corr 
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attack of dysentery ;— his countenance mnch distressed, a 
great many stools for three days consisting of blood and 
jelly-like mucns, with considerable pain in the abdomen 
increased by pressure, and a <}uick pulse. I dissolved one 
grain of corrosive sublimate m half-an-ounce of water, put 
four drops of this solution into two drachms of dilute alcohol, 
and gave him six drops of this tincture in four ounces of 
water, directing him to take a dessert spoonful every three 
hours till the symptoms abated. He immediately improved, 
had no other treatment, and in three days he was quite 
well. Here the symptoms of the dysentery were like tnose 
which this preparation of mercury produces, but they had 
not been occasioned by corrosive sublimate, therefore it was 
a proper remedy on the principle of similia, — ^that like is to 
be treated with like. 

Every one knows, that the Spanish fly, cantharides, even 
when only applied externally m the form of a blister, very 
often acts injuriously upon the bladder, causing strangury 
and other painful symptoms connected with that organ. I 
hold in my hand a little book with the following title — ^^ Tutus 
Cantharidum in Medicina Usus Intemus, per Joannera 
Groenevelt, M.D., e Coll. Med. Lond. Editio Secunda. 1703.'' 
This book is full of interesting cases of strangury and other 
affections of the bladder very successfully treated by the 
internal use of cantharides. Here is a special case of 
Homoeopathy,— of like curing like— or in the words of the 
old translator of Hippocrates already quoted, " Velut urinas 
stillicidium idem facit si not ait^ et si sit idem sedat." The 
drug produces the complaint if not there^ but if it he there, 
(arising from another cause), it cures it. For this method 
of treatment, the author tells us in his preface he was comr 
TTiitted to Ifewgatej on the warrant of the President of his 
own College— The Royal College of Physicians of London— 
"Charts quadam manibus propriis signata, sigilloque firmata 
me sceleratorum carceri (lyewgate vuljgo dicto,) malsB praxeos 
reum asseverantes, tradiderunt !" This happened in 1694 — 
just a century before Hahnemann. It is worthy of remark, 
before quitting Dr. Greenfield, that the dose of cantharides 
which he gave was such as to oblige him to give camphor 
along with it, as an antidote to correct the otherwise aggra- 
vating effect of the fly. The present method of reducing 
the dose, which we owe to Hahnemann, has enabled me to 
cure similar cases of diseased bladder without the addition 
of the camphor, and without fear of a.^"gc^^^\Ax\%'viafe ^^kss^ 
tarns. 

One instance more, Belladonii^., ^\ievi «^^Kift^^^ ^^ 
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poison, produced a scarlet rash, a sore throat, feveri head* 
ache, &c^ all which symptoms appear in scarlet fever. 
Belladonnai as was fin^t discovered Dy Hahnemann, not only 
generally cures, hut often preserves from scarlet fever. 
jBelladonna does notjproduce or ocmse scarlet /ever, but ii 
does produce symptoms simUm' to those of scarlet fever. 
Whoever will carefully study these examples will no longer 
charge the doctrine of Homoeopathy with vagueness and 
tmcertainty. 

6. Homoeopathy is 'not an i/nfinitesimxd dose. This is 
another popular mistake, diligently, though perhaps igno* 
rantly, fostered hj the opponents of Homoeopathy. Like 
curing like — similia simihbus curantur — says nothing about 
the dose. All that is essential to the carrying out of this 
principle — all that the general fact or law of nature requires 
lor its fulfilment is announced by Hippocrates; give the 
poison in a smaUer dose as a remedy in the natural disease, 
than would be sufficient to produce similar symptoms in a 
healthy person. A smaller dose — how much smaller is a 
matter oi experience. If twenty grains of ipecacuanha will 
make a healthy person sick, the twentieth part of a grain 
may be requirea to cure a similar sickness. If twenty 
grains of rhubarb will act as a purgative, one grain may 
cure a similar diarrhoea. If two grains of arsenic or cor- 
rosive sublimate might bring on fatal inflammation of the 
stomach or bowels, the thousandth, or the ten-thousandth 
part of a grain may be sufficient to cure — not that inflam- 
mation brought on by itself, — but a similar inflammation 
arising from other causes. 

It should not be forgotten that Homoeopathjr, as a prin- 
ciple, was discovered by experiments made with ordinary 
doses, and a man may be a true Homoeopathist though he 
never prescribe any other. The nature and effect of tne so- 
ealled infinitesimal doses, are separate questions; those 
who make use of them find that they are (from whatever 
cause) efficacious, and generally sufficient, but no man is 
pledged to use them exclusively, though many do, beinff 
satisfied from their experience that they are the safest and 
best mode of administering medicine. No one will deny 
that they are the pleasantest, and if success follow their 
use, why should they not be used? Because, it is said, they 
appear absurd, and their action cannot be explained. But 
if a fraction of a grain will cure a disease is it not more 
absurd to give a poisonous dose ? And who can explain the 
mode of action of the large dose any more than of the small 
cfDfi? If diseMBB disappear of themselves litable 
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diet and renmen, or if the small doees afford all the aid 
required, whj sLonld patients be ^ encumbered with assist- 
ance,*' or their recoveiy be retarded or jeopardized by the 
unwieldy and often injurious interference of large doses of 
poisonous drugs? Why has it so often been said that^^ the 
remedy proved worse than the disease V 

6. Homoeopathy is not a ^hurnbuaP Neither are those 
who profess it ** knaves or fools, swindlers or donkeys.'' Were 
the matter a piece of deceit, it is not likely to have had the 
steady success which its opponents are constrained to ac- 
knowledge attends its practice. A short time, at any rate, 
would ex^se its fallacy. An ingenious and plausible ad- 
vocate might make an hypothesi$ popular, but he could 
never obtain extensive belief in the statement of a supposed 
fact which every day's observation proved to be untrue. As 
to the hard names, they are no arguments, and therefore 
must remain unanswered, except by the observation that 
they generally betray a weak cause on the side of those who 
use them. Men conscious of intemty can afford to despise 
them. We are forbidden, and feel no inclination to return 
railing for railing ; what we wish is that our medical brethren 
would study our science, and instead of abusing usj help 
us to improve it^ for the benefit of our own and future gene- 
rations. When any one speaks disrespectfully of things of 
which he is ignorant, he may be very fitly rebuked, as Dr. 
Halley was by Sir Isaac Newton: — ^*/ have studied these 
things'^^you have not. 

7. HoMCEOPATHY IS A GENERAL FACT,— ^ principle^ — a law 
of naJtuTe4 — ^All nature is exquisitely arranged and governed 
by perfect laws^— «the result of infinite wisdofti and almighty 
power.-* The discovery of these general facts has marked 
epochs Tn the atmals of mankind. What consequences have 
followed the discovery that a magnetized steel bar, when 
free to move horizontally, always turns one of its extremi- 
ties towards the north pole of the earth, as is seen in the 
mariner's compass ? And what will follow from the further 
fact, so recently discovered by (Eersted, that when this bar 
is surrounded by a current of electricity, its direction is 
altered, at will, to the right hand or to the left, as is seen 
in the electric telegraph ? Who attempts to explain or to 
ridicule these things ? They are Facts. Newton discovered 
that the force of gravity is in direct proportion to the mass 
of matter in the attracting bodies ana in inverse proportion 
to the square of their distances. Doubtless man^ ^^Visst. 
proportions are jpoasihle^ but tVvia \^ \)cift WJ^a Sicia^ xii:^^^'^ ^ 
the wisdom of the Great GO^. liKiitwi ^^css^^x^^ *^s^ 

1* 
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i. . . 

the elements of matter, when combininff chemically with 
each other, always do so in certain fixed proportions ; — for 
example, oxygen combines with hydrogen in the proportion 
of eight parts by weight to one ; this is an interesting par- 
ticular fact, but it becomes much more important when it 
is known to be a general fact, that oxygen will combine in 
the same proportion of eight parts by weight with a fixed 
weight of every other element; as with six of carbon, six- 
teen of sulphur, fifteen of phosphorus, thirty-five of chlo- 
rine, twenty-seven of iron, thirty-one of copper, &c., and 
these likewise with each other in the same proportions in 
which they combine with oxygen ; as thirty-five of chlorine 
with one of hydrogen, twenty-seven of iron, thirty-one of 
copper, &c. &c. Here is a law of nature, absolutely un- 
alterable by us, and yet it is most evident that these pro- 
portions of combinations might have been very different; — 
thejr are so arranged by infinite wisdom — we cannot ex- 
plam why — shdll we ridicule the arrangement f So we can 
imagine many laws of healing, but our business is to dis- 
cover, if possible, the actual one. The evidence in favor 
of similia similibus curantur is already great, and is in- 
creasing daily. It claims to be received as a aeneral fact 
unless it can be set aside by good evidence to the contrary. 
Let it be borne in piind that ordinary medicine is without 
a rule, and even, as contended for by the present President 
of the Royal College of Physicians, "incapable" of receiv- 
ing one. It is, consequently, in the condition of ships be- 
fore the discovery of the mariner's compass. If then a rule 
be found, how great must be its value! It is not possible to 
over-rate the value of a well-founded principle in any 
branch of science, for " principles built upon tne uijerring 
foundation of observations and experiments, must neces- 
sarily stand good, till the dissolution of nature itself."* 

8. Homoeopathy is a pra^ical fact. It is not a specula- 
tive theory to be reasoned upon in the closet, but a fact to 
be observed at the bedside ; it is no metaphysical subject, 
to be logically shown by cL priori reasoning to be absurd ; 
it is no piece of presumption and impudence to be put 
down "by authority," as the council of our Royal College 
of Surgeons happily acknowledges; it is a fact to be ex- 
amined, like the statement of any other fact, upon evidence. 
We are not called upon to sit down and imagine its possi- 
bility, or its impossibility, but we are urgently pressed to 
observe whether it be true or not Hundreds of credible 

* EweraoD, ^ Os Principia, vol. 3, p. 8G. 
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wlhiesses tell us that all curable diseases are, for the most 
party readily cured by the new method. This is asserted as 
a fact. Is it true? This is the cjuestion. Try the medi- 
cines — ^Why should you not ? The interests of humanity re- 
quire it. If they succeed, it is a great blessing; it they 
lail, publish the failures. This is the only fair and honest 
way to oppose Homoeopathy, and in no other way is it likely 
to be opposed with success. 

9. Homoeopathy stamds vjpon iU compcmitive tturits. This 
must be the test of all metnods of treating disease. There 
is no absolute preservation from suffering in a sinful world, 
nor any deliverance from death. ^ There is no discharge 
in that war." And as all generations have died under the 
old method, so, should the new one prevail, all generations 
will continue to die under it. This consideration should 
render disputants on both sides sober-minded. Medical 
men are engaged in an unequal contest; the ^reat enemy 
will always con(juer at last ; but the question is a fair and 
a rational one, trom which class of means do we actually 
obtain the greatest amount of relief from bodily suffering, 
and by which is the apparent approach of death most fre- 
quently warded off? This reduces the whole matter to 
what would seem to be its proper shape — a practical ques- 
tion — ^What will do me most good when I am ill ? 

10. The eld method is unsatisfdctcyi^. This is admitted 
by almost all medical authorities. It is not necessary to 
bring forward quotations in support of this statement ; they 
might be had in abundance, but the iact is so notorious 
that the differing of doctors has become a proverb; in 
short, there is no opposition cf sentiment, or of practice, 
too great not to be frequently met witli. I well remember 
the reply made tQ me oy an eminent and old practitioner 
when I was a pupil — ^who saw the distress I was in on per- 
ceiving the uncertain condition of medical knowledge — 
*^ If there be nothing true in medicine, there is in surgery, 
so you must ^ive your mind to thai F The old medicine 
is in the condition that astronomy was in before Newton, 
and in a worse condition than chemistry was in before 
Dalton ; many valuable isolated facts known, but no golden 
thread, no law of. nature discovered, by which a host of 
conflicting conjectures might be dissipated, and facts re- 
duced to an intelligible order. 

IL Homoeopathy is sirwple omd intelUgible. Howey«t 

absurd the rule may appear to EOixie, \t \% ^T^^'^<is^^%'^ 

pl&ia one, and becomes to thoae n<j^o ioWorw \!^ ^s2W5i^^ 3^^ 

and more satisfactory, every day. It \% iclo\. y^Ouc^^^^^^^^ 
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it can he carried out without serious labor. The law of 
gravity is abundantly plun and simple, but there are plenty 
of difficulties, notwithstanding, in working out the inequa- 
' lities of the moorfs motions* 

12. Homoeopathy gains hy compoHson. It is more sue* 
cessful than the old system. This comparison can be in* 
stituted in two ways— by the statistics of public institutions, 
and by those converts from the old practice who have tried 
it long enough to be able to compare with each other the 
results in their own hands^ of the two methods. As an 
illustration of the former mode of comparison, the follow- 
ing abstract drawn from Dr« Routh's statistics, (in the 
^Fallacies of Homoeopathy,") may be given :^ — 

HOMCEOPATHIC TrBATMBNT. AlXOPATHlC TrIATMBHT. 

Deaths per-cem. Deatlis per-eent. 

Pneumonia 5.7 24. 

Pl6uritis 3. 13. 

Peritonitis ..... 4. . J3. 

Dysentery 3. 22. 

All Diseases .... 4.4 10.5 

When, in 1836, the Asiatic Cholera attacked, as an awful 
scourge, the city of Vienna, all the hospital were fitted up 
to receive cases indiscriminately, as they occurred; one was 
a Homoeopathic hospital, but under the inspection of two 
Allopathic physicians. The authorized report, when the 
epidemic had done its work of death, was this: — 

Mortality in the Horn. HospitaL Mortality in the Alio. Hospital. 
33 per-cent. 66 per-cent. 

Two-thirds recovered in the one, and two-thirds died in 
the other. * 

When, in 1849, Edinburgh was visited with this pestilence, 

there was a general mortality of one-half of those attacked, 

and the proportion of recoveries under Homceopathic 

treatment was three-fourths. The entire returns were: — 

Cases. Cured. Died. 

817 271 546 

Those treated Homoeopathically. 
Cases. Cured. Died. 

236 179 67 

Mortality under Horn. Treatment. General Mortality. 

25 per-cent. 66 per-cent. 

When, in the same year, Liverpool was attacked, 5,098 
deaths took place between May 20th and October 6th : — 
Mortality under Horn. Treatment, General Mortality. 

25 per-cent. 46 per-cent. 

* See the well known bookf tM InstUuUanif by Mr. W« 
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It will be understood that if the cases treated by the 
new method had been deducted from the entire cases in 
Edinburgh and Liverpool, the per-centage of deaths under 
allopathy would have been greater than that stated as the 
general mortality. 

When, in 1853, the Cholera broke out with alarming 
suddenness, and with more than its usual virulence, in 
Newcastle, the mortality during September and the early 
part of October reached 1,500. Dr. Hayle has kindly in- 
formed me that he and Mr. Elliot treated, during these few 
weeks, 81 cases of Cholera and lost 16, being a mortality 
of 20 per-cent. or one-fifth, while it is believed that the 
general mortality considerably exceeded 50 per-cent., or 
more than one-half of the persons attacked. A large 
number of deaths took place from Diarrhoea. Dr. Hayle 
and Mr. Elliot treated 280 cases of Diarrhoea without one 
death. The Royal College of Physicians has repeatedly 
stated that it is in this stage of Cholera that treatment is 
successful, and that if it be neglected the case often ter- 
minates fatally. If these 280 cdses had no efficient treat- 
ment, how is it that they aU recovered f 

The second mode of comparison rests in the bosom of 
each private practitioner. Thus much however may be 
stated, so far as I am at present informed, every practitioner 
who has, with sufficient care and perseverance, studied 
Homoeopathv has embraced it ; and 1 have not yet heard 
of one who has deserted its ranks because he has been dis- 
appointed as to the efficacy and superiority of this mode of 
tfeatment. For myself, I may be permitted to say that, 
having practiced the old method for many years with suc- 
cess, and having now devoted myself for some time to the 
new mode, while I at once acknowledge that the study is 
laborious and not without its difficulties, I am persuaded 
that it is a change for the better, and I venture to engage 
that if my medical brethren will try such plants as the 
foUowinff, prepared as we now use them, in the cases for 
which they are indicated by the law of similia, they will 
be greatly surprized and gratified by their beneficial ef- 
fects : — 

Aconitum Napellus, Atropa Belladonna, 

Bryonia Alba, Arnica Montana, 

Matricaria Chamomilla, Pulsatilla Pratensis, 

Ipecacuanha, Nux Vomica, &c., &c. 

13. Homoeopathy is medical , treatment It is not tha 
do-nothing system which it ia Te^pT^^^iAft^Xi^Xi^^rj cs^^^^^ras^ 
who thus only betray tliei ^-^. ^\ke\^ ^^^^^ *^ 
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dysentery were desolating many parts of Ireland in 1847, one 
of the places which suffered most was Bantry, near Skib- 
• bereen, in the county of Cork. During ten weeks one 
. hundred and ninety-two cases were treated homceopathically 
by Mr. Kidd, at their own homes, amid all the wretchedness 
of famine ; the mortality from fever was less than two per- 
cent., and from dysentery fourteen per-cent During the 
same period many were treated on the old method in the 
Bantry Union Hospital, with the advantages of proper ven- 
tilation, attendance, nourishment, &c^ and from the report 
of Dr. Abraham Tuckev, the physician, the mortality from 
fever was more than thirteen per-cent, and from dysentery 
thirty-six per-cent. 

At the same time another Fever Hospital was opened for 
similar cases occurring among the emigrants from Ireland 
to this country, in which the medical man tells us he 
abstained from all interference, and remained passively 
watching the cases, ordering them free ventilation, cleanli- 
ness and confinement to bed ; water, or milk and water, 
being given as drinks. He congratulates himself upon the 
success attendant upon thus allowing the cases to take their 
natural course, undisturbed by medicine ; the deaths from 
fever in this hospital were ten per-cent We have here, 
therefore, an opportunity of comparing together the results 
of the three methods ; — the ordinary system of medicine, no 
medicine at all, and the homoeopathic medicine. The deaths 
from fever are thus reported: — under ordinary medicine, 
above thirteen per-cent — ^under no medicine at all, ten per- 
cent ; under homoeopathic medicine, less than two per-cent ; 
a sufficient proof that that is doing something and gaining 
by it ; while by the same comparison, giving large doses oi 
medicines is doing something indeed, but losing by it 

14. Homoeopathy is a practical guide. It is not like 
Hydropathy, a single remedy to be applied in the treatment 
of every disease ; it is a guide or rule to direct us in the 
use of all remedies. The medical practitioner who, for 
years, has felt and mourned over the bewildered condition 
of his professional knowledge, — ^the contradictions of his 
theories, and the uncertainty of his facts, is the only person 
who can fully appreciate the value of any principle capable 
of affording him a light to guide his path. Few intelligent 
persons however, can have failed to discover, from their 
intercourse with physicians, that ordinary medicine is in an 
unsettled and benighted condition. It has many valuable 
facts, it has many excellent remedies; but the facts are 
isfoJated, or connected only by " " ' potheses, and the 
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remedies are made use of in such a vague manner, and in 
such destructive doses, that the vahie of the one, and the 
excellence of the other, are either greatly impaired or con- . 
verted into injuries. 

15. Homoeopathy is a gitiide in the choice of the medicine^ 
not of. the dose. The dose is, as yet, a question of experience. 
The law of similia is an admirable guide in the selection 
of an appropriate remedy in any case of disease ; but the 
only information it affords in the choice of the dose is this, 
that it must be a smaller one than would be sufficient to 
produce similar symptoms in health. How small a dose 
this is, must be ascertained by trial, until some general 
fact or law can happily be discovered, which shall constitute 
a guide to the dose, as the law of similia does to the medi- 
cine. I venture to entertain a sanguine hope that this will 
be accomplished. 

16. Homoeopathy aims at eradicatingy or permanently 
curing tlie disease^ wherever this is possible, not merely at 
aflfording palliative relief. This constitutes another great 
feature of the new method, and again points out, in a strik- 
ing manner, its superiority over the old mode. If the 
symptoms of an ailment are cured by the operation of the 
remedy upon the constitution, the cause of those symptoms, 
or the pathological condition, is, in all probability, perma- 
nently removed. In seeking to effect this, no other mischief 
is occasioned. How often has not this case occurred,-r-a 
patient in suffering from cough, medicines called expec- 
torants are prescribed ; at the next visit the cough is some- 
what relieved, but the expectorants have unfortunately 
produced nausea, and the appetite is gone ; mineral-acids 
are ordered to improve the tone of the stomach, and to 
restore appetite ; at the following visit, the appetite is better, 
but the acid has irritated the mucous membrane of the 
bowels, and has produced diarrhoea ; to check this, astrin- 
gents must be given, which have occasioned, by the time of 
the next visit, a return or aggravation of the cough, and 
thus the round has to be re-commenced. Who does not see 
that there is room for improvement in such a system ? But 
the greatest of all difficulties of the old mode of treatment 
is this, — ^to decide the point whether depleting and lowering 
measures, antiphlogistics, as they are called, are indicated, 
or the opposite remedies, stimulants and tonics. The most 
eminent and experienced practitioners not unfrequently 
differ in their opinions upon this important point, even 
when, humanly speaking, the life of tke ^^\^fc\^V^^^^^s:^^'^ 
the decision. Ifow this ft^^^oN«j\^vi^'^^ vs:sA ^tij^^ ^ii^o^^ 
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is greatly mitigated, if not entirely removed, under the new 
method ; the group of symptoms has to be taken, and a 
similar group found, belonging to any remedy ; that is the 
remedy most likely to be useful, by whatever name it has 
been usual to designate it. 

17. Homceopathy econcmtzea the vital jfxrwers. It does 
not, like bleeding, and purging, and salivating, and sweating, 
draw largely upon the remaining strength of the patient, 
already perhaps greatly reduced by his sufferings. Hom^o- 

Sathy lets well alone. Its medicines act only upon the 
iseased organ. If the head be sick, it does not add to this 
sickness, a complaint in the intestines, which strong purga- 
tives must do ; if the lungs be inflamed, it does not also 
bring on an inflammation in the skin, which a blister does. 
The oeneficial consequence of this method is* conspicuous 
in the speedy return of the patient to his accustomed health 
and occupation. When the acute disease is removed, which 
it often is in an unusually short space of time, the patient 
is well ; he has no tedious convalescence, requiring wme and 
bark. 

18. Homoeopathy is gentle and agreeotble. If the new 
mode of treatment be found, on trial, to be only as efficacious 
as the old one, it ought to be preferred on account of its 
gentleness ana pleasantness ; how much noore if it succeed 
better. The action of the medicines, in point of fact, is 
found to be such as to supersede the necessity for the 
severe measures and nauseous doses hitherto had recourse 
to. The medicines are tasteless, or nearly so, themselves, 
and they do not need the aid of such formidable adjuncts 
as bleeding, and blistering, and setons, and issues, and 
cauterizations, and moxas. Already, indeed, the beneficial 
influence of Homoeopathy in this respect, upon general 
practice, has been greatly felt. In the year 1827, 1 attended 
the military hospital in Paris, which was in charge of 
Baron Larrey, Senior Surgeon to the Army of Napoleon. 
At every morning's visit, he had, among his numerous at- 
tendants, two " internes" or, as they are called at the London 
Hospitals, dressers, accoutred in this manner ;— one carried 
a small chafing dish with fire in it, and the other, a box 
containing a number of actual cauteries, (irons like small 
pokers,)* and a pair of bellOws. As we passed from bed 
to bed, one or more of the suffering occupants were sure to 
be ordered the cautery, when one of the irons was imme- 
diately placed in the chafing dish, the bellows were applied, 
• t I.I ' ' — 

^See a representation of these in another of th^ 
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and as soon as the instnun^it was briUiantly red hoi^ the 
Baron would take it in his hand, and deliberately draw two 
or three lines on the flesh of the patienti Teiy like the hioad 
arrow with which most of us are fimiiliar, made by the 
ordnance smreyors^ on onr houses and paTement during 
their late labors in all parts of the coun^. Now, surely, 
to see banished for ever, not only such pamful methods as 
this, btit ereiy thing which approaches to it, must be a 
consummation to be wished for. 

19. Homoeopathy adminuterg one medicine at a time. 
This is another great improTcment. How was it possible ever 
to attain to satisfactory knowledge of the powers and pro- 
perties of any dm^ so long as several were sdways combined 
together when given to a patient ? In the days of SynENHAii, 
the father of English medicine, sixty or eighty medicines 
were mixed together in the favorite prescriptions; this 
number has been greatiy reduced since the time of Syden- 
ham, but, so long as two medicines are ?iven together, it is 
impossible to ascertain mth accuracy me effects of eitiier. 

20. The Homoeopathic Physician learns the properUee €f 
drugs hy experiments wpon himself^ not upon his patients. 
That the contrary has been the plan hitherto adopted is 
notorious. How many poor people have been deterred from 
availing themselves of the aid of our hospitals, lest they 
should nave ** experiences" tried upon them! 

The only certam way of learning the realeffects of drugs 
upon man's health is to administer them experimentally to 
healthy persons. None have thought of this method, so far 
as appears, except the illustrious Haller and Hahnemann ; — 
none have attempted to carry it out except Hahnemann and 
his disciples. 

It is evident that the properties of medicinal substances 
must be ascertained by^ some kind of experiment ; the ques- 
tion in dispute is this, is it best to tiy these experiments 
upon sick persons, or upon healthy ones ? Shall the physi- 
cian get his knowledge by experimenting vmon hispoMerUs^ 
orupanhimsdff The practitioners of the old school pursue 
the former method, those of the new one the latter. What 
does the patient say ? ^ 

21. Homoeopathy is amplicahle to acvte; as well as to 
ehronic diseases. When tne discovery was first announced 
to the world by Hahnemann, he did not carry its Application 
further than to chronic diseases, — ^to ailments continuing 
for a long time. And the impression is still general tha^t. 
such treatment may possibly avail ^\iet^ \2ti^T^\>s^^'V£E^«s^^:^ 
of Hmef hut what *» ♦'^ >)e doa^ m Ci^^ti ^i ^s«)«r^es^*2^ 
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Acute disease with immediate dangery — ^how can you trust 
to HomcBopathy then f The answer to thi* grave question^ 
which manifold experience gives^ as indeed may be partly 

Sthered from the statistics of Cholera and other acute 
seases, given in the preceding pages^ is this, that it is 
able to grapple with the most dabgerous and sudden attacks 
cf disease, more successfvUy thxjm any other knovm method 
of treatme/ni,^ 

22. Homoeopathy is prepared for any new form of dis^ 
ease far better than the old method* This fact was very 
strikingly exhibited on the appearance of Asiatic Cholera 
in Europe. The various Colleges of Physicians were quite 
at a loss to know how to deal with the formidable stranger ; 
and when called upon, in their respective countries, to issue 
advice and directions, nothing could be more painful than 
the visible inconsistencies and unsatisfactoriness of their 
multiform recommendations. 

On the other hand, the Homoeopathic practitioners, 
whether in Russia or in Austria, in France or in England, 
found the true remedies without co-operation and without 
difficulty, and they j)roved wonderfully successful. Hahne- 
mann himself published a tract pointing out the proper 
treatment^ from the description he had read of the disease 
before hfe had seen a case. 

This point was with Sydenham a great source of per- 
plexity. ** This at least," says he, " I am convined of; viz., 
that epidemic diseases differ from one another like north 
and south, attd that the remedy which would cure a patient 
at the beginning of a year, will kill him, perhaps, at the 
close. Again, that when once by good fortune, I have hit 
upon the true and proper line of practice that this or that 
fever requires, I can, (with the assistance of the Almighty,) 
by taking my aim in the same direction, generally succeed 
in my results. This lasts until the first form of epidemic 
become extinct, and until a fresh one sets in. Then I am 
again in a qicandary^ and am puzzled to think how I can 
give relief. , r , . It is more than I can do to avoid 
risking the lives of one or two of the first who apply to 
me as patients."* This is the confession of a man entitled, 
for his truthfulness and genius, to the highest admiration. 
The difficulty, though not perhaps always so frankly acknow- 
ledged, has been always felt until now ;— it isnot a difficulty 
in Homoeopathy. 

23. Homoeopathy carries into detail what ail medicine is 

* Wcaka o/SjdenhaxD, YoL i. p. 33. Sydenhs dition. 
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in the general. Medicines are not food, but poisons ; — ^not 
materials which of thelmselves can preserve or produce 
health. They are all naturally inimical to the human body, 
but when that body is in a state of disease, they are found, 
as a matter of experience, sometimes to assist in restoring 
it to health, • 

Medicine in the general^ is poison to the healthy frame 
of man; and a remedy to that frame when sick ; this is 
admitted by all, and this is Homoeopathy in the general ; 
why not then have Homoeopathy in detail ? Why not first 
ascertain what symptoms each poison produces, when taken 
in health / and whv not give it as a remedy for similar 
symptoms in natural disease ? Medical men have been ex- 
perimenting in the treatment of disease for many centuries, 
why not try this experiment? Our opponents admit, in 
general, what they ridicule, and oppose, when carried out, 
m particulars.* 

24. Finally, Homoeopathy relates only to the administror 
tion of remedies^ and detracts nothing from the value of 
the collateral branches of the science of medicine. It 
leaves Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, &c., unaffected. 
The Homoeopathic Physician ought to be as accomplished 
in these, and other departments of knowledge, as his fellow 
practitioner of the old school ; and he is more likely than 
the other to turn all such knowledge to the beneficial 
account of his patient. 

This is a brief exposition"^of the leading features of 
Homoeopathy. They would admit of being much more 
copiously enlarged upon, but the aim has been to make a 
few points so clear that it may not be doubtful what wo 
are contending for. We should be glad to be fairly met 
with facts and arguments, but in the place of these we have 
ridicule and abuse. In time, perhaps, the tables will turn, 
and then, no doubt. Punch will find it much more easy to 
satyrize the face contorted at the sight of the " black draught" 
about to be swallowed, or the barber's pole and bandage 
for bleeding, than he has hitherto done any of the facts 
belonging to Homoeopathy. 

But surely any proposal, such as is explained in the 
foregoing pages, even if there be but a chance that it may 
be instrumental in diminishing the sufferings of our fellow 
men, deserves to be received with something more decorous 

• This subject is finely touched upoTv\Tv*'T>aa'B^wftasL'^^M^'' \s^^^. 
J.J.G. WUkinaon., 
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than ridicule. " Those who reject it, or who cast it out of 
the way, as unworthy of inquiry, must do so on their own 
responsibility.'' If they decline **to search all things that 
may present even the shadow of a chance of bringing them 
more nearly acquainted with the laws which the Creator 
has instituted for the govemmerffc of the world, and espe- 
cially with those upon which He has caused the preservation 
of health to depend, let them recognize that it will be vain 
for them, in any after hour of hopelessness, when it may be 
too late to avert their own premature death, or the death 
of a relative or friend, to rely on the hackneyed consolation, 
that the calamity is to be regarded as a new instance of the 
inscrutable ways of Providence, and not as the penalty of 
having wilfully blinded themselves to any liffht beneficently 
set before them, the reception of which might have ensurea 
their preservation*" * ' 

* " Truths and their reception/^ by M. B. Sampson, p. 97. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITIOlf. 



The following remarks were originaUy poblished as a Reply to 
Dr. Routh's ** Fallacies of HonKBopathy." They were sent to Dr. 
Rottth with a courteous letter from the author, when they were 
first written on the 11th of May, 1852. As they have not been 
answered, nor the receipt even of the author's letter acknowledged. 
Dr. Routh may be considered as disposed of. The Reply might 
therefore be allowed, so far as Dr. Routh is concerned, to go out 
of print, but for two reasons it is thought desirable that it should 
remain more permanently before the public ; first, because the ar- 
guments and objections against Homceopathy here noticed are stiB 
very frequently advanced, and boasted of as unanswerable ; and 
secondly, because the valuable statistical facts brought before us 
by Dr. Routh, with his slender and unimportant objections to their 
valid and significant testimony to the superior success of Homceo. 
pathic treatment, cannot be too frequently placed before the eyes 
of the nation, or of mankind at large. 

Rugby, November 17th, 1852. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



Since the appearance of the above Preface I have received a 
letter from Dr. Routh, dated May 25th, 1853, in which he says he 
has '* no recollection of having received " my letter and Reply ; at 
the same time he states that " even to its second edition, the work 
was not unknown to" him. 

In acknowledging to Dr. Routh the receipt of his letter, I ob* 
served that I could not know whether my letter and Reply reached 
him or not, but that they were undoubtedly sent ; as however he 
owned himself familiar with the Reply to its second edition, I was 
happy to think that I had not done him much injustice in my Pre- 
face to the third* 

Rugby, August 12th, 1853. 



THE DEFENCE OF HOM(EOPATKY. 

** Opiniomun eommenu delet dies, natara Jodieia eonfirmat.** 

Ciciao. 

** Time obliteratM tiie fietiona of opiaioa, and eonflnna the deeiaiona of nature," 

JOBNaON. 

Dr. Routh commences by stating it is " at the request of 
several distinguished friends, that he has been ^ induced to 
publish in a separate form his researches on the subject of 
Homoeopathy." His book moreover has been frequently 
referred to by medical men attached to the old mode of 
practice, as containing their arguments against Homoeo- 
pathy. It may therefore fairly be presumed that it ex- 
presses the present views of that portion of the profession. 
A reply seems called for on the part of Homoeopathy 

Dr. Routh then observes that " this system (of Homoeo- 
pathy) has unfortunately lately made, and continues to 
make such progress in this country, and the metropolis in 
particular, and is daily extending its influence, even amongst 
the most learned^ and those whose high position in society 
gives them no little moral power over the opinions of the 
multitude, that our jprofession isj I thinkj bound to make it 
the subject of inquiry and investiffationy For this state- 
ment Homoeopathists are obliged to Dr. Routh. It expresses 
in forcible words an important truthy— the rapid spread of 
Homoeopathy among that portion of the community best 
able to appreciate its value ; and it well seconds their own 
oft-repeated and urgent request that medical men would 
make Homoeopathy the subject of inquiry and investigation. 

Dr. Routh next proceeds to remark that " violent opposi- 
tion to Homoeopathy can do no good. Abuse, intolerance 
cannot be accepted by the world as a fair and philosophical 
inquiry. These can only call forth new defenders. . . . 
. • AH doctrines are founded on truth, or what is sup- 
posed to be truth. The way to disprove a doctrine is there- 
fore, not by assailing it as ridiculous or absurd^---a convic- 
tion of error can only follow when the foundations upon 
which it is based are shown to be untenable. Examj)les 
of such unphilosophical demeanor in refusing fair inquiry, 
or prosecuting an ex^a/rte investigation are not wanting. 
.... Thus the Homoeopathist has reason on his side 
when he appeals to the history of the French Academy, as 
ex9iQpliQ^ng iutoleraQce and unfi^ipness in inquiry. He 
5 
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tells ns tbat in 1642, this assembly declared that the blood 
did not circulate in the body; in 1672, that is was impossi- 
ble. In 1774, after having opposed inoculation for fifty 
years, it admitted its advantoges, the moment three Princes 
of the Royal blood had been inoculated contrary to their 
permission. In 1609, it excelled one of its members for 
making use of and curing his patients of ague by quinine. 
Even among ourselves the great Harvey was persecuted 
for his discovery (of the circulation of the blood.) The 
time was when the surgeon who had dared to bring to- 
gether the edges of the a cut surface to unite by the first 
intention, (that is to heal immediately,) or who had ventur- 
ed to dress wounds by water dressings, in lieu of plugging 
by large pieces of Imt and cerate, (by which means the 
healing of the wounds was protracted for weeks or even 
months,) met with the tmwersal reprobation of the pro- 
fession^ and was accused of quackery. Even in later years, 
with what opprobrious names was the discovery of (vaccina- 
tion by) the great Jenner assailed ! Nay, but very recently, 
with what violence was the introduction of the stethoscope 
opposed! and in the present year how have not certam 
pnysician-operators been insulted by the ascription of 
motives, not certainly the most honorable." These paral- 
lels clearly exhibit the unfair reception which Homoeopathy 
has hitherto met with from the bulk of the medical pro- 
fession. I have only to thank Dr. Routh for having so well 
expressed the true state of the case. 

Thus far for introduction. Dr. Routh next addresses 
himself to the investigation of Homoeopathy. To this I 
wiU ^ply myself with all seriousness, and in such a manner 
that I trust neither Dr. Routh nor my readers will have 
just cause to complain of any impropriety on my part. I 
agree with Dr. Routh that **he only is the true philosopher 
imo can so far separate his mind from the bias of the dav 
as to extricate it from the dazzling perplexities which 
surroimd him, and by adopting only those conclusions which 
logical reasoning deduces, is enabled, out of this labyrinth 
to bring out truth." 

Instead of adopting Dr. Routh's division of the subject, 

1 shall prefer the following : — 

First, the consideration of the principle of Homoeopathy 
— ^"Similia similibus curantur." 

Secondly, the question of small doses. 

Thirdly, the statistics upon which is founded a preference 
of Homoeopathy, as the most successful method yet known 
of treating diseases. 



OF HOMCEOPATHT, 



Ist The principle of Homoeopathy, or the supposed law 
of nature upon which it is based* Dr. Routh observes that 
" this law is defined by Hahnemann as follows : — ^'That in 
order' to cure in a mild, prompt, safe, and durable manner, 
it is necessary to choose, in each case, a medicine that will 
incite an affection similar (bfioiov iraBog) to that against 
which it is employed.' It was, it is said, discovered in 1790, 
by Hahnemann, while engaged in translating Gullen's 
Materia Medica." 

Having endeavored to explain this principle in another 
Tract,* entitled " What is Homoeopathy ?' I need not repeat 
that explanation here. I will suppose that my readers un- 
derstand the basis of Homoeopathy, the general fact or 
maxim ^' similia similibus curantur." 

In all controversies it is well, I think, to ascertain first 
how far the parties are agreed. Let us see, therefore, how 
far Dr. Routh assents to thie principle, before we consider 
his objections. 

** Allopaths, admitting the occasional truth of this doc- 
trine, 'similia similibus curantur,' have given the larger 
dose. The experiments of Majendie have shown, that 
tartar emetic, in doses of six to eight grains, will produce, 
amongst other lesions, pneumonia, if not rejected by vomit- 
ing. Every day's experience proves the efficacy of large 
doses of tartar emetic in curing pneumonia and other affec- 
tions of the lungs. Arsenious acid, long continued, will 
produce a variety of cutaneous eruptions. The advantage 
of arsenic in many of these diseases is, on the other hand, 
well recognized. Certain peculiar eruptions which occur 
after taking mercury, have been described as produced by 
it, and which closely resemble those against which mercury 
is a specific. Here then are instances of the occasional 
truth of this law." (Page 6.) 

Our thanks are due to Dr. Routh for such excellent ex- 
amples of the law of Homoeopathy. We have only to go 
on with other instances. Hippocrates, the Father of Me- 
dicine, two and twenty centuries ago, says that a drug which 
will produce strangury, will cure it, when it has arisen from 
another cause, and Dr. Greenfield, a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians in London, was sent to Newgate in 
1694, by the President of his College, for giving cantha- 
rides, (the blistering fly, which all know often produces com- 
plaints of the bladder), with great success in cases of this 
tind. Again, every one knows that cinchona (Peruvian 

* And more fully in several other TracU. 
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bark), is a specific for ague; "Now," says Dr. Routh, "bark 
certainly produces sympUmiH^ as alleged by Homoeopathists, 
very like those^ of ofu^^ Again our thanks are due to Dr. 
Routh. Nitric acid is a creat remedy for salivation, — 
Dr. Pereira, (an eminent aUopathic authority,) says it ex- 
cites or produces salivation. Sulphur often produces erup- 
tions on the skin, as those who frequent batns like Harro- 
gate well know; it is notorious as a remedy for similar 
affections. Thus we might proceed, not only through the 
fifty medicines originally proved in this way by Hahne- 
mann himself, but through upwards of three hundred 
which have been proved since his day, by the persevering 
industry of others. Nearly all known medicines have been 
thus examined, — a larger number than is included in the 
Materia Medica of the College of Physicians as published 
in their official Pharmacopoeia. A strong method of test- 
ing such a principle as this is *to select a poison, and note 
the symptoms produced by it, and then to give it in smaller 
doses to cases of natural disease suffering from similar 
symptomsy— but for which it has never before been given 
as a medicine; if it be found to cure such cases, the truth 
of the law is greatly maintained. This has been done in 
many cases, — an allusion to one instance will suffice. Bella- 
donna, the deadly nightshade. Children have been poi- 
soned by the berries of this plant, when they have met 
with them in the woods and!^ eaten them. They have 
suffered from fever, affection bf the brain and throat, and 
a scarlet eruption on the skin. Hahnemann was induced 
to test the principle which had been suggested to his mind 
by an appeal to this experiment ; he gave Belladonna in 
scarlet lever, and found not only that it was a better remedy 
than any previously known, but that it is also proved a 
preservative from it when given to those exposed to the 
infection of the scarlet fever. 

That which is merelv a suspicion m a single mstancp, 
becomes a strong probability when confirmed by so many 
important examples as are adduced by Dr. Routh, and an 
established reality when it is found not only that it is 
applicable to hundreds of other substances, but that no 
serious or material exception can be brought forward against 
it. This law is now ascertained to be a practical guide to 
the best use that can be made of every valuable remedy 
we are possessed of. Homoeopathists put it to a continual 
and daily test, and it does not fail them. The few excep- 
tional instances which Dr. Routh adduces against it are of 
the most meagre description ; he goes with us a long way 
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in the admission of the principle, we have only to carrj 
him with us a little further. 

Suffer me to ask, why do Astronomers rely upon the law 
of gravitation ? They put it to continual tests, and it does 
not fail them. So let the law of similia be tried, and so 
let it be trusted UU U faHs. 

Thus Dr. Routh's opposition to the principle of Homoeo- 

Eathy seems to have disappeared. His own instances have 
lid a foundation which only required to be built upon 
that it might become an improvable castle of truth. 

We may now proceed to me second matter in dis- 
cussion:—-' 

2d. The small dose. 

This is a great stumbling-block with Dr. Bouth, as it is 
with many others. Let us, however, as we have done in 
the consideration of the principle, first ascertain how far 
Dr. Bouth goes along with us, and then we shall perhapd 
know better where we differ. 

^It is certainly true^ says Dr. Bouth, ^ihcxt sfmoiU doses^ 
and especiaUy in large dilution^ (which is the mode in 
which Homoeopathic remedies are prepared,) wUl often'- 
times ac^ very saUafactorUyr (Page 17.) How does he 
know it? ^ I nave seen this^ he replies, ^ repeatedly r 

How small the doses were which he has seen that act thus 
satisfactorily. Dr. Bouth does not inform us, but this is of 
little moment It is obvious that he has gone a certain 
length with the small doses, and that, so fa/r as he has gone 
experimmtaUy, they have acted very satisfactorily in his 
hands. The limit then of this satisfactory action is the 
same as the limit of Dr. Bouth's experience. So far as he 
has tried them thev have acted very satisfactorily, — ^he has 
tried none so small that they have 6iiled him. Now, this 
is precisely what every one testifies ; so far as any have 
tried them, the doses becoming smaller and smaller, or, in 
other words, more and more diluted, they have acted satis- 
factorily. 

To this point then we are agreed ; so far as either of us 
have ascertained this practical point experimeiitally^ we 
have obtained satisfactory action from our doses. We begin 
to differ only where Dr. Bouth's experience ceases, and he 
begins to conjecture. It is well to make this point clearly 
evident 

Dr. Bouth was about to define the limit of the legitimate 
and satisfactory^ dose, — smaller than which every dose would 
be **a piece of affectation.'* (Page 7J\ tt^ «K^^^^^^?*Mai^ 
he haa Been repeatedly is c6rw^^^ ttvijb\ dLO^*^ ^'QL^\»^^^is>Ki^ 
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fore, seem extraordinary that he did not go on trying smaller 
and smaller doses so long as they continued to act satis- 
factorily, and until they became so small as to cease to do 
so ? Had Dr. Routh pursued this course, selecting his medi- 
cines in each case in accordance with the law of similia, 
his testimony would have been of weight, but instead of 
proceeding thus, he has ventured to condemn everj dose 
less than those he has himself tried, for the following 
reason:— <*W® are compelled,'' he says, *<to conclude that 
the infinitesimal doses, neither by analogy^ nor upon any 
theoretical grovmds^ can have any power upon the human 
frame." (Page 16.) 

^ But, in a case so peculiar as the action of drugs upon a 
living body, what analogy or what theory have we to guide 
us? Is it not a matter of experience ? A question oi f(u:tf 
Bj what analogy, or theory, did Dr. Routh ascertain that 
his small doses in large dilution would act very satisfac- 
torily ? His reply is the only sensible one which can be 
fiven. 1*1 have seen it repeatedly, therefore I believe it to 
e certainly true P 

Suppose then he were to try still smaller doses, (which, 
perhaps, true analogy would lead him to do,) and suppose 
he were to see that these also acted very satisfactorily, will 
he not know that this also is certainly true ? What then 
will become of his analog and theory ? It is a vain pretence. 
These are questions of tact, and the public have reason to 
be aggrieved with Dr. Routh, for objecting, from false 
analogy and theory, to a matter asserted to Be fact which 
he renises to verify by "seeing" it. 

It is a repetition of the conduct of Galileo's brother 
professor, who refused to look through the newly invented 
telescope, lest he should see Jupiter's moons. He preferred 
the argument from false analogy and theory that Uuy could 
not he there. But it is more blameable in Dr. Routh, because 
the matter in hand is still more important to the well-being 
of mankind. 

It appears, then, that Dr. Routh's opposition to the doses 
frequently given by Homoeopathists rests thus ; he admits 
that he has repeatedly seen small doses act very satisfac- 
torily, and he asserts that this is certainly true; but he 
asserts also that what he has not seen, and refuses to see, 
cannot possibly be true ! though many others, his equals, at 
least in intelligence and credit, have seen it, and testify to 
its truth, "Analogy and theory compel him to conclude 
that such doses can have no power." 

I conclude bj observing lihat we ^ Bouth's testi- 
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mony as to what he has repeatedly seen^ and agree with 
him in believing that it is certainly true ; our only difference 
on this head being that we- decline to adopt his analo^cal 
and theoretical opinions, as destitute of the slightest ioun* 
dation. We recommend him to carry on his experiments 
with still smaller doses^ and we doubt not he will repeatedly 
see that they also act very satisfactorily ; he will then come 
to the same conclusion with respect to them that he has 
with regard to those he has already tried, and will become 
convinced that the power and efficacy even of infinitesimal 
doses is ** certainly true" 

I must remark nowever, that) after all, the small dose is 
not Homoeopathy. It is the principle— *the law of similia 
similibus curantur, which constitutes Homoeopathy, in 
whatever dose the medicines may be given. 

We now come to the third part of our subject: — 

8d. The comparative success of Homoeopathy, as evi- 
denced by the general mortality of hospitals. 

We might wish that the means at our disposal were more 
extensive than they at present are ; but it is a difficult 
subject, and we are indebted to many laborious men for the 
pains they have taken in registering their cases. We are 
under obligations for these labors, and we must take them 
as our guide in the inquiry. "It is to be regretted," says 
Dr. Routh, "that the statistical returns for comparison from 
Allopathic Hospitals, are frequently insufficient for special 
diseases ; on the contrary, this is a point to which the 
Homoeopaths have directed particular attention, and they . 
have already derived benent from it with the public." 3 
(Page 37.) 

Under the preceding heads, I have endeavored to ascer- 
tain, first) wherein Dr. Routh and Homoeopathists agree, in 
order to lessen, as much as possible, the grounds of contro- 
versy. I shall again seek to reduce, within the smallest 
compass, the matters wherein we differ on this most im- 
portant, and to the public, most interesting part of our 
subject. 

We are indebted to Dr. Routh for having taken pains in 
collecting and placing in juxta-position a variety of public 
statistics. From these I will make some extracts :— 

Pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs). 

Admitted. ,Died. Mortality 
pei^cent. 
AUop. Hospital, Vienna .' . • . 1134 960 23 

Horn. do. do 538 28 5. 

This is part of the first table iu the appendix. Before 
oommenting upon it, it will be Vf^lV\A ^^^^Xf^^s^^'^oiss^ 
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question, the comparative success in cases in which no 
medicine, either in large doses or small ones, has been 
given. Dr. Routh says a great deal upon this subject; I 
quote the following passage: — ^"Dr. Dietl, the Allopathic 
physician of the Wieden hospital, in Vienna, anxious to test 
the efficacy of dietetic regimen in pneumonia, instituted a 
series of experiments. In the course of three years that 
gentleman treated 380 cases of pneumonia. Eighty-five of 
these cases were treated by repeated bleedings ; of this 
number 17 died, or 20 per-cent. ; tne remaining 68 recovered. 
One hundred and six were treated with tartar emetic ; the 
mortality was now 20.7 per-cent, 22 dying, and 84 only 
recovering. The remaining 189 were treated by simple 
dietetic means ; the deaths amounted to 14, or 7.4 per-cent, 
175 recovering. The above data have been given upon the 
evidence of Dr. Roth, {Horn. Times, No. 49,) an eminent 
Homoeopathic writer." (Page 55.) 

Here then is a point upon which both sides are a^eed, 
seeing that this experimental investigation by Dr. Dietl is 
adduced by opposing writers. My readers will note well 
the information it imparts. It appears from this statement 
that when cases of inflammation of the lun^s, admitted by 
all to be a dangerous disease, are treated, as is almost 
universally done by Allopathic practitioners, by bleeding 
and large doses of powerful druffs, about 20 die out of 
every hundred (in the Glasgow Innrniary 27,) while under 
simple dietetic management, only about seven die in a 
hundred cases. 

"I think," says Dr. Routh, "we may therefore conclude 
that nature, or very simple emollient drinks, quiet, rest, a 
warm atmosphere, will often cure pneumonia apart from 
any drugging whattverr (Page 56.) He had previously 
(page 35) observed " that simple hygienic treatment, i. e., 
attention to diet, regularity in the hours of meals and of 
rest, exercise, change of air, will oftentimes cure many dis* 
eases^ apart from any so-called drug, indeed in a few cases, 
where drugs have failed altogether^ cannot be disputed." 

The inference that entire abstinence from medicines is 
to be preferred to the large doses of poisonous drugs, and 
to the loss of blood, would seem to be inevitable. It is true 
that Dr. Routh, — alarmed at this conclusion staring him in 
the face from his own pages, exclaims " God forbid that we 
should assent to such a heresjr !" But how can it be escaped 
from? His own statistics in iavor of diet are such a mortal 
thrust at old physic that he has himself put it irrecoverably 
^hors de comoat" 
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• HomoeojMtihists then agree with Dr. Booth that simple 
diet is better than large dosing. 

Nor is this opinion a new one. ^ I^' says Addison, with 
exquisite humor, in the SjP^dai'fr for March 24, 1710, ^ we 
look into the profession of physic, we shall find a most 
formidable body of men ; the sight of them is enough to 
make a man serious, for we may lay it down as a maxim, 
that when a nation abounds in physicians it grows thin if 
people. Sir William Temple is very much puzzled to find 
out a reason why the northern hive, as he calls it, does not 
send out such prodigious swarms, and OTer-run the world 
with Goths and Vandals as it did formerly ; but had that 
excellent autho/ observed that there were no tstudenfs in 
pkyeie among the subjects of Thor and Woden, and that this 
science very much flourishes in the north at present, he 
might have found a better solution for this diffictflty than 
any of those he has made use of This body of men in our 
own country, may be described like the British army in 
Csesar's time : some cf ihefn day 4n chariots and eome on 
foot. If the infantry do less execution than the charioteers, 
it is because they cannot be carried so soon into all quarters 
of the town, and dispatch so much business in so short a 
time. Besides this body of regular troops, there are 
stragglers, who, without being duly listed and enrolled, do 
infinite mischief to those who are so unlucky as to fall into 
their hands.^ 

It would seem, therefore, that what the advocates of 
Homoeopathy, have really to aim at is to prove its superi- 
ority, not over large doses of medicine, but over no medicine 
at wL Now, in reference to the cases of pneumonia reported 
above, (all of them occurring in Vienna, and at about the 
same period of time, and therefore fairly to be supposed 
toleraoly similar,) it will be observed that while diet lost 
seven in the hundred. Homoeopathy lost only five. Again 
in the Irish famine fever, referred to in my former pamphlet, 
I may remind my readers that while Dr. Tuckey, m the 
Bantry Union Hospital, with every advantage, lost more 
than 18 per-cent under large doses, and while in another 
hospital, where no medicine was given, ten died in the 
hundred, Mr. Kidd treated in their own huts, with every 
unfavorable circumstance, 112 cases with Homoeopathy, 
and lost only two. 

To pursue this subject further wotdd carry us away from 
our present object 

That the cases treated by Dr. Fleischmann, in the R<^\ssswv 
pathic hospital at Vieni xe^SX-j ^\i<^\MJiwiv^^OMfi*^ 
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the following case given us in evidence by Dr. Bonth him- 
self: — ^ A young girl of about twenty-three, affected with 
extensive double pneumonia (the lungs on both sides of 
the chest inflamed^. All the symptoms were unusually 
marked, accompanied with high fever, lividity of coun- 
tenance, occasional delirium; and yet without a single 
poultice, cataplasm, or other treatment than the inert 
globule, rest, emollient drinks, a warm atmosphere, and 
starvation, she got well. That it was j)neumonia, I con- 
vinced myself by stethoscopic examination* The disease 
attained the second stage, but It was fully four weeks before 
she was convalescent, and all the physical signs of the dis- 
ease had disappeared." (Page 54.) But they did disappear, 
which is frequently not the case after the debilitating 
effects of bleeding and drugs, even in cases classed under 
revovery. 

That the globule was ^ inert" in this case is precisely the 
point under discussion, and therefore cannot '^ logically" 
(Dr. Bouth is fond of the word) be taken for granted. The 
result of the case would rather appear to prove strongly 
the contrary. 

The following are a few more of the statistics given by 
Dr. Routh : — 

PLEURISY. 

Admitted. I Mortality 

per-€«nt. 

AUop. Hospitals 1017 134 13 

Uom. ditto 386 13 3 

PERITONITIS. 

Allop. ditto 628 84 13 

Horn, ditto 184 8 4 

DTSENTBRT. 

AUop. ditto 163 37 33 

Horn, ditto 175 6 3 

FEYERf EXCLUDING TYPHUS. 

Admitted. Died. Mortality 
per*cent. 
Allop. ditto. .... . . 9697 931 9 

Horn, ditto . 3063 84 3 

TYPHUS* 

Allop. ditto 9371 1509 16 

Horn, ditto 1423 319 14 

(The deaths from Typhus in Vienna, where occurred most 

of the Homoeopathic patients, were in the Allopathic 

Hospitals, 19 per-cent) 

ALL DISEASES. 

Dr. Bouth gives the statistics of hospitals in London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Vienna, Leipzig, Linz, and 
other places; the following appears to be the general 
result.:— 
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Admitted. Died, Mortslity. 
per-cent. 
Allop. Hospitals— Grand Total . 119,630 11,791 10.5 

Horn, ditto ditto ditto . . 32,655 1^65 4.4 

Such bein^ the actual results given by Dr. Routh, it will 
be immediately ing[uired, how does he get over such a 
startling testimony in favor of Homoeopathjr ? For, evidently, 
on the race of these figures the Question is settled. 

It excites surprize to discover that the best way Dr. Routh 
can find to obviate the conclusion thus unavoidably sug- 
gested, is to bring two grave accusations againt the gentle- 
men having the care of the Hbmceopathic hospitals, without 
evidence except of a very unsubstantial character, to support 
his charge. He accuses them of selecting their cdses^ that 
is, of wilful fraud ; and of false diagnosis, or mistaking the 
nature of the diseases, that is of great i^orance. It will 
be admitted by all that the most uneq[Uivocal facts ought 
to be brought forward to justify such aspersions as these 
upon the moral character and professional qualifications of 
any body of men. I might answer these charges very briefly, 
but it is an old observation that — 

" Nihil est quin male narrando possit depravari," 
There is nothiDK which cannot, by en ill way of telling it, be made to appear eril, 

and lest it should be Suspected that I have dealt unfairly 
with his arguments. Dr. Routh shall be heard in his own 
words, and we will go through his reasons seriatim. 

"1. The exclusion of moribund cases is not fair." The 
Only example of this kind is the following, "In some tables 
published oy M. Touchon in his work on Homoeopathy, this 
error is committed." I have not seen^this book, and there- 
fore cannot say how fairly the extracts are made from it, 
but Dr. Routh gives the numbers for four hospitals in 
such a manner as to raise the per-centage of mortality 
from 4.4 to 6.7. 

What Dr. Fleischmann has done in this matter is to class 
the cases which die almost immediately after their admission 
into the hospital, under the head " admitted moribund," 
instead of attempting to assign them to any specific dis- 
ease. They count as deaths in the general total. I think 
this is no unusual proceeding. Dr. Routh does not advance 
another instance, and even the one given, and made the 
most of, is still favorable to Homoeopathy. 6.7 is a much 
less mortality than 10.5. 

" 2. One source whence a great difference in the cypher 
of mortality would be effected, would be iii«.««\ft^^Jiss^^^ 
cases." Doubtless it would, Wt ^\l«A. -^xQCii Vw?^ ^^ ^viasfi^ 
such a Belection of cases is xeiCty xaai\c^\ ^^'^ ^asaeevfc^ 
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that ^ the serious cases are few and far between ; the milder 
cases, on the contrary, of frequent occurrence." This asser- 
tion is 8Ui>i>orted by finding in Fleischmann's hospital, at 
Vienna, between 1885—48, 622 cases of "simple diseases 
seldom fatal." It appears from the Appendix that, during 
those years, nearly 8000 cases were admitted into that 
hosi)ital ; — how can it be maintained that 622 mild cases 
scattered among 8000, render the serious ones few and far 
between ? Suppose these 622 cases entirely struck out, the 
mortality in that hospital for these years would not be 
raised one per-cent Had we^the means of ascertaining it, 
I have no doubt that in any other hospital, admitting the 
same number of patients, we should find an equal, if not 
greater proportion of simple diseases seldom fatal. 

But it is argued — 

" 3. Another reason of the increased rate of mortality in 
Allopathic hospitals, is in the want of room to admit milder 
cases of disease. It must be obvious where there is more 
room for the admission of less serious cases, the annual 
mortality will be less." Very true, but the Allopathic 
Hospitals are considerably larger than the Homoeopathic 
Hospitals, the latter therefore are disadvantageously cir- 
cumstanced in this respect This is a "reason" which 
makes the favorable results of Homoeopathic treatment still 
more striking. 

Dr. Routh next asks, — 

" What if it should appear that^ proportionally to their 
number of beds, they admit more patients, perhaps twice 
as many ; will this pot be evidence that they have a large 
number of milder cases ?" Not at all. But rather evidence 
that the cases, though severe, are more quickly cured and 
dismissed. 

" Certainly, they seem to admit a large number of chronic 
cases." If so, how is it that the beds change their occupants 
so rapidly? Every one knows that chronic cases under the 
old mode of treatment, are tedious and difficult of cure. 

Dr. Routh proceeds, — 

"4. An important element in hospitals towaras increasing 
or diminishing mortality, is the decree of comfort of 

Eatients, and the ventilation of the building."* If the old 
ospitals are deficient in these respects, it is high time that 
such defects should be brought under the notice of the 
governors of these hospitals. 

"5. Another circumstance which will explain the different 

rate of mortality in Homoeopathic hospit**^ — ^'^s, is in 

.ibe.cla£s_ of patients admitted* . « ^d to 
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Dr. Fleischmami's hospital, the patientB are not flie rerj 
poorest" Dr. South himself contradicts this statement 
turther on (p. 68) where, in endeaToring to account for the 
lar^ proportion of feyer cases, he says, *^ Fleisclunann tells 
Its he admits the poorer classes." It is moreover the fact 
that his hospital is situated in a poor mannfactoring district 
of Vienna, out of which it must necessarily receive the 
majority of its patients. 

^ 6. Sex is another circumstance which exerts a powerful 
influence on disease in general" But how this atfects the 
general mortality of hospitals receiving both sexes indis- 
criminately is not suggested. ' 

^ 7. A^ materially affects the cypher of mortality. 
• • It is precisely between ten and forty that persons are 
most healthy and least likely to die. . . . Between 
ten and forty, they have 21 per-cent. or rather less than one- 
third too many patients and above forty, they have 6.8 per- 
cent, or nearly one-half too few patients. . . . The 
proof of selection according to favorable ages is perfect." 
How perfect this proof is, shall be shown by the following 
quotation from the British Journal of Homoeopathy, [No. 40, 

E age 347.1 "We are not told whether or not Allopathic 
ospitals nave a sufficient number of patients above 40, — 
but we gan inform Dr. Bouth that they have not. We do 
not however on this account charge these hospitals with an 
attempt at deception, but content ourselves with the simple 
fact that the missing aged poor Dr. Bouth is in search of 
are not to be found in hospitals, either Homoeopathic or 
Allopathic, but quietly engaged picking oakum within the 
walls of the poor-houses." 

" Lastly," concludes Dr. Bouth, " the Homoeopaths prove 
too much. When we come to look at the Homoeopathic 
mortality, as collected from some of their hospitals, we find 
it IB considerably less than the mortality of any given popu- 
lation, including the heulthy as well as the diseased. . 
. . A 2 per-cent mortality is a common occurrence. The 
Homoeopaths thus prove too much, since their mortality, 
including their worse and most severe cases, is positively 
less than that of ordinary populations in most European 
countries, which average 2 to 2^ per-cent" It is sufficient 
to say in reply to this, that the mortality in the hospitals 
is what takes place during on average of less than a fort* 
nighC% treatment, while that of enure populations is the 
mortality in a year ! 

Such are the arguments " on the general mortality of 
hospitaV^' advanced by Dr. Bouth to prove the ^ Fallo^U^ 
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of HomoBopathy." They are repeated on ^ the mortality in 
particular diseasea.'' For example :— on the table for pneu- 
monia he observes that it is ^ a result most favorable to 
Homoeopathic treatment.^.^to be explained by the selection 
of cases, the comfort of the patient in the hospitdi, the 
a^, sex, be." It wiU be remembered that the small number 
of deaths from all diseases "was explained by the selection 
of mild cases ; here we have the opposite complaint that 
too many cases of pneumonia are ^ selected T ^ find that 
in the two vears IMS and 1849 there were admitted into 
the General Hospitals at Vienna 61,709 cases altogether. 
Of these 1134 were cases of pneumonia, or 2.1 per-cent 
Apply this test to Fleischmann's (comparatively very small) 
hospital, out of 6,551 cases, admitted between the years 
1835 and 1843, there were 300 cases returned as pneumonia^ 
or 4.5 per-cent" I remark, 1st, That the exclusion of dis- 
eases of the skin and other chronic diseases from Fleisch- 
mann's hospital, which constitute a considerable class in the 
general hospital, renders this comparison, to a considerable 
extent, inapj)licable. 2d. That the com])arison is defective 
in point of time. The years 1835-43 being compared with 
1848-9. We all know how a disease like inflammation of the 
lungs varies in frequency in different years; and Sdly. That 
the statement proves how unfounded was the first charge 
of ^ selection" of a too large proportion of mild cases, and 
that in reality this hospital receives and cures a much 
larger proportion of severe acute cases than the Allopathic 
hospitals. 

On the table for pleurisy, Dr. Eouth says,— as before the 
advantage is in favor of Homoeopathy....^.." There is reason 
to believe the cases are either not genuine or selected.^ 
What reason? " The number of cases admitted are at least 
double the nu/mber admitted in Allopathic Institutions." 
And yet it was pretended above that the general mortality 
from all diseases is reduced by the selection of too many 
mild cases, and the " rigid exclusion" of such serious ones 
as pneumonia and pleurisy are admitted to be ! As to the 
cases not being genuine, the hospitals are constantly open 
to inspection; medical men are invited to witness the 
practice ; Dr. Routh has visited them, he brings forward 
no sufficient evidence on which charges, so dishonorable 
to the whole profession, should rest; his assertions and in- 
sinuations are directly contradicted by an eminent Allo- 
pathic practitioner, who has also visited these hospitals, 
and who says that the cases he saw treated in Fleischmann's 
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Horn. Hospital were fully as acute and vimlent as any he 
had observed elsewhere^ — Wyjde^a At^^f^nay p. 277. 

Dr. Routh's ftirther objections are equally self-contra- 
dictonr or altogether futile and frivolous. We have seen 
that he asserts that because the Homoeopathic hospitals 
have a larger number of patients annually in proportion 
to their number of beds, therefore their cases are not simi- 
lar to those in the old hospitals. We infer that they are 
more quickly cured. On the other hand, he complains 
that the pneumonia cases remain on an average too long 
in the hospital : may we not rather conclude that this ap- 
parently increased time arises really from fewer of the 
cases dyin^? It is ^a^A which shortens the period /br 
ihes^ cases m Allopathic hospitals. Again, from the fact that 
the cases get cured quickly, it is concluded that they are 
not genuine. Is not this again taking for granted the thing 
to be proved ? Is it not much more reasonable to draw an 
inference in favor of the treatment from such speedy re- 
coveries ? What will be thought of attributing the cures 
to the "humility and gentleness" of the Sisters of Charity ? 
Their " calm aspect of religion f " the beauty observed in 
their persons," and " their melodious accents ?' What sort 
of a comer has Dr. Routh been driven into, that he must 
fight with such weapons as these ? Does he feel his gallant 
smp sinking beneath him, that he is catching at straws ? 

The statistics are genuine. The very existence of a Ho- 
moeopathic Hospital in Vienna is itself a convincing proof 
of the superior value of the new treatment. It was because 
Dr. Fleischmann, when the Asiatic cholera raged in Vienna, 
cured double the number that were saved under the old 
system, that the Emperor removed the restrictions that 
had previously been imposed upon the practice of Homoeo- 
patii^ in his dominions, and established the hospital which 
nas since been the principal school of Homoeopathy for 
Europe. Had Dr. Routh's objections been sufficiently 
w^iffhty to destroy our confidence and our hopes thus ex- 
cited in Homoeopathy, we might indeed have greatly re- 
setted it for humanity's sake, but we must have bowed to 
9ie conclusion. If, however, as I think my readers will by 
this time have been convinced, they have rather been 
* frivolous and vexatious," we may cheerfully dismiss them, 
and thankfully indulge our hopes that this improved me- 
thod of treating all our bodily ailments will become in- 
creasingly beneficial to mankind. Hard indeed must that 
heart oe that will not rejoice at such a prospect as this ! 

It appears then with respect to the principle of ^ like 
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curing like," it is admitted to a considerable extent by our 
opponents, as indeed it was by Hippocrates himself, em- 
pliatically and deservedly recognized as the Father of 
Medicine ; and that no reason has, as yet, been shown, 
sufficient to set aside the proofs in favor of its being re- 
ceived as a general rule of universal application. 

That with respect to the efficacy of small doses, this is 
also admitted to the extent that it has been practically 
tested : — so far as the small doses have been tried, they 
have been found to act satisfactorily. Now as Dr. Routh 
himself contends that " we have no right to argue a priori,^ 
(page 12) we feel justified in asserting that a priori or 
tneoretical objections to doses which have not been tried, 
are ofnoforce^ and may safely be disregarded, and at once 
rejected. 

That with regard to the administration of medicines we 
learn from our opponents in the most conclusive and self- 
evident manner, not only the inefficiency, but the positive- 
ly hurtful nature of the usual treatment: by large doses; 
and that with regard to the statistics which speak so loudly 
and so unequivocally in favor of Homoeopathy, we have 
seen that the objections brought against them are not of 
sufficient validity to shake our confidence in their truth. 

In conclusion, the published statistics of Homoeopathy 
are important in themselves, and of value to medical prac- 
titioners, either as preliminary information, to induce them 
to study Homoeopathy, seeing that by them at least b, prima 
fac'ie case for inquiry is made out, or as a confirmation to 
their own private trials on the subject, if the information 
come, as it no doubt often does, after that private examina- 
tion has been made. Still the main reliance is to be 
placed upon what happens in our hands, and under our 
own eyes. Whatever charges of unfairness or fraud may 
be brought against other persons, we know whether we are 
sincere ourselves or not. The subject is too serious, and 
the consequences too important to each individual practi- 
tioner, to allow him to be careless in his own proceedings. 
He is almost necessarily cautious, and awake to all the 
sources of fallacy to which he may be exposed. He pro- 
cures the books and reads them, he obtains the medicines, 
and with intense interest tries them ; he expects them to 
fail, he is almost sure he shall be able to prove that the 
thing is a delusion. He selects simple cases at first, both 
for his patient's sake and his own, the remedies apparent- 
ly act beyond his expectation, at any rate the patients 
quickly recover, bettor and more speedily than if he had 
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SVen them his usual doses. He reasons thus:— even if 
e medicines have done nothing, the patients have been 
gainers, they have been spared the taking nauseous physic, 
perhaps the loss of blood, or the pain of a blister, and they 
nave speedily recovered; so that supposing it has been 
diet and regimen, it is evident that diet and regimen do 
better without drugs than with them. This point becomes 
settled, that drugging, and bleeding, and blistering are bad. 
By degrees more serious cases are tried ; ' cases, such as 
croup, where diet and regimen are out of the question, see- 
ing that if relief be not speedily afforded, death must 
ensue ; and how does the conviction of the efficacious action 
of the medicines then flash upon the mind ! When a violent 
paroxysm of croup passes off in an hour under the in- 
fluence of mild doses of aconite and hepar-sulphuris and 
spongia, without the warm baths, and emetics, and leeches 
and blisters, which before were considered indispensable ; 
when an equally violent fit of tic-doloreux yields in a few 
moments to the appropriate remedy ; when inflammation 
of the brain vields to belladonna, and inflammation of the 
lungs subsides rapidly under phosphorus; again, when 
hands covered with warts are cleared of them in a few 
weeks, without cutting and caustic, which did not remove 
them: when such universally fatal diseases as diabetes 
(sugared urine) are, if not absolutely cured, at least so 
greatly relieved, that life is prolonged for years; what 
nirther proof does he require to convince him of power- 
ful medlcindt action in the remedies employed ? What 
then is the conclusion arrived at by the anxious but patient 
and persevering inquirer? That Homasopathv is a boon 
to mankind from the CUver of all good^ and that it is his 
duty to embrace it^ and to amocate its ccmse to the best of 
his ability. 
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" The Poet that beautifled the sect, that was otherwise inftrior to the rest, saith yet ex- 
cellently well. 'It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, and to see a ship tossed upon the 
sea ; a pleasure to stand in the window of a castle, to see a battle, and the adventures 
thereof below ; but no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage ground ot 
truth, (a hill not to be commanded, and where the air is always clear and serene,) and to 
see the errors and wanderings, and mists and tempests, in the vale below .* so always that 
this prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride." 

Lord Bacojt. 



THE TRUTH OF HOM(EOPATHY. 

** True pbilosopban, who mn only eaier for tnitb «iid knowledfe, nerar roftrd tb«m- 



•elTM M already ao thoroaghly inftmned, bat that they welcome Author Infbnnation (W>m 
whoraaoovor and flrom whonooaooror It may come ; nor are they ao narrow-minded aa to 
hnaffine any of the arte or acieneea tranamltted to ua by the ancienta. In aueh a state offor- 
wardaeaa or comptotenoaa, that nothing la left Ibr the iacennity and Indnatry ofothera.** 

William Uakvst, 

^TaiALi'^says Sir William Blackstone, ^ is the examina- 
tion of the matter of fact in issue ; of which there are many 
different species, according to the difference of the subject 
or thin^ to be tried. . . . This being the one invariable 
principle pursued, that as well the best method of trial, as 
the best evidence upon that trial, which the nature of the 
case affords, and no other shall be admitted." 

**EvroENCE," says the same authority, "signifies that which 
demonstrates, makes clear, or ascertains the truth of the 
very fact or point in issue, either on the one side or on the 
other; and no evidence ought to be admitted to any other 
point" 

The laws of nature are general facts ascertained to be so 
by inference or induction from a great multitude of parti- 
cidar facts. They are discovered, and their truth proved 
and maintained, by examining them as matters of fact 
They are tried by the best method, and on the best evidence 
which the nature of the case admits. 

It is the distinguished prerogative of a few individuals 
to discover them, but when once announced they are open 
to the senses and understanding of all men; they are put 
to the test of daily experiment and observation, and were 
they not true, the facts which contradict them would not 
fail to be speedily discovered. 

Every department of nature which has hitherto been suc- 
cessfullv studied, so as to constitute it a science, has been 
founded upon one of these general facts or laws of nature. 
This is the pole-star around which all the minor facts har- 
moniously turn. For example : — 

The law of specific gravity^ or the relative weight of 
bodies, was discovered by ARcmMEDES, on the occasion of 
plunging himself into a bath, and, as is familiarly known, 
so i^reat was his delight that he ran about in an ecstasy, 
crying out "I have nave found it — ^I have found iiV It 
consists of two facts: 1st— -TFA^n a soUd body is jHwfvged 
into a liquidj it displaces am, amoimt of U^dd egual in 
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hdk to its own hulk. 2dly. — The solid body sophmged into 
a lijuidj loses in its weight an amount exactly eqtcal to the 
weight of the liquid which it has displaced. 

The law which is the basis of Mechanics was discovered 
bv Gauleo; — 2^he less force equals the greater by moving 
ihroxjigh inore sparse in the sams time. 

The law of gravitation, upon which Astronomy is founded, 
was discovered by Newton ;: — All bodies aUra^ct each other 
directly a^ the mxissy and inversely as the square of the 
distamm. This is commonljr regarded as a mathematical 
demonstration, but it ^'ests, in reality, upon careful experi- 
ments and accurate observation, — like the others, it is a fact 
proved when put upon its appropriate mode of trial, by 
satisfactory evidence. 

The law which is the foundation of the science of Hydro- 
statics, and which has lately been so beautifully applied 
to a very useful practical purpose in the Bramah presb, was 
discovered by the successive experiments of the three great 
men iust mentioned, ARcmMEDEs, Gauleo, and Newton. It 
may be thus expressed; — in a Tnass of liquid each pa/rticU 
presses equally %n all directions. 

The laws of Kepler, as they are called from their dis- 
coverer, which are three important general facts in Astro- 
nomy. 1st — The orbits of the planets are eUipseSj with the 
sun, in one of the focL 2d. — The planets m^ove over equal 
areas in equal tim£S, 3d. — The squares of the tim^s of reno- 
lution of any two planets are to each other j in the same pro- 
portion as the cubes of their m£an distances from the sun, 
^Ot all the laws,** says Sir John Herschel, "to which induc- 
tion from pure observation has ever conducted man, this 
third Law of Kepler may justly be regarded as the most 
remarkable, and tne most pregnant with important conse- 
quences." 

The fact in Physiology that all the higher animals are 
furnished with a heart and blood-vessels through which a 
double circulalion of the blood is unceasingly carried on, 
first through the lungs^ and afterwards through the rest (f 
the body: this was the discovery of our illustrious Harvey, 
who for nis pains was set down as crazy, and lost nearly all 
his practice. 

The law for the knowledge of which, we are indebted to 
the indefatigable labors of Dalton, and which has given rise 
to the modem science of Chemistry; Elementary or simple 
bodies combine with each other^ to form compound bodies^ in 
definite or faced proportions, v* i. • 

The law of Btorms, ascertained by Col. Reid, which is one 
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of the most recent of these valuable discoveries;— 2%^y 
move in a circle, 

AH these, and other similar truths are general pacts,. 
which have been put upon their trial, and have stood. the 
test They have been supported by sufficient evidence 
suited to the nature of each case. Before they wer& known 
the departments to which they severally belong were cha- 
racterized by blunders and guesswork, into whicn they have 
introduced method and certainty. 

The practical value of this kind of knowledge, may in 
part be learned by comparing the present condition of the 
arts with that previous to the discovery of these laws. 
Had the Romans known the law which regulates the flow 
of liq^uids, they would have been spared the vast labor of 
erectmg those magnificent aqueducts for the supply of their 
cities with water, whose ruins so greatly excite our surprize 
and admiration at the present day. Our navigation hangs 
upon the faithfulness of the magnetized bar in turning 
towiards the north; our steam engines depend upon the 
elasticity of vapor; our railways on the laws of Iriction; 
our instantaneous communication at any distance on the 
influence which a current of electricity exerts over a mag- 
netic needle, — that beautiful discoverv of Oersted. For 
nearly all our modern comforts, for nearly everything which 
distinguishes the present /rom preceding ages, we are in- 
debted to the discovery of such natural truths as these. 

Many departments of human knowledge are now in pos- 
session of such principles, and the consequence of having 
them for their foundatfon is unanimity of sentiment among 
the cultivators, of the science, and the continual and satis- 
factory progress of their pursuits. The want of such a 
foundation may be certainly concluded,^ with regard to any 
subject upon which there is great diversity of opinion, many 
hypothetical speculations, and no improvement or advance 
toward a successful issue. 

Thus much has been said by way of introduction, that the 
meaning of the expressions, law of nature, general fact, or 
principle may be clearly understood; that the high value 
of sucn knowledge may be ai p eciated; and that the im- 
portance of ascertaining whetner the^art of healing be fur- 
nished with such a foundation or not^ may be strongly felt. 

With these preliminary explanations we may now pro- 
ceed to examine the actual condition of Medicine. 

The efforts made to relieve diseases have been, hitherto^ 
either superstition- ^^^ theoretical, or Qm^ivcv:*'^ 
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Of sup&rrtttiouB practices many examples might be given. 

1 will mention only two. In China ana Japan, the Ermites 
profess to heal the greater number of complaints by depo- 
siting before their idols, a description oi the disease in 
peculiar characters, and afterwards making up th*e paper 
containing it into pills, which they gave the patient to take. 
The "sympathetic powder^ of Sir Kenelm Digby, was very 
famous for a long period. This powder healed all manner 
of wounds by being applied to the weajJOJi by which the 
wound had been inflicted. Our poets and imaginative 
writers often allude to this piece of folly. Sir Walter Scott 
says in the Lay of the Last Minstrel :• 

" But she has ta*en the broken lance. 
And washed it from the clotted gore, 
And salved the splinter o'er and o'er, 
William of Deloraine in trance 
Whene'er she turned it round and round 
Twisted as if she gaUed his wound. 
Then to her maidens she did say 
That he should be whole man and sound. ^ 

Canto III. St. 23. 

The theoretical method has always been extensively 
practised. Diseases in the dajrs of Hippocrates were hot 
or cold, moist or dry. Remedies of course were the same ; 
a hot remedy was to be applied to a cold disease, a moist 
one to a dry, and vice vers^ Hence the favorite maxim of 
Galen, " contraria contrariis curantur," diseases are to be 
treated with contraries. Of late we have had excessive and 
diminished irritability to be treated respectively with 
calmers and stimulants. — (Brown.) Spasms of the extreme 
vessels, to be cured by so-called anti-spasmodics. — (Cullen.) 
All diseases attributed to local inflammation, — ^the universal 
remedy, local depletion. — (Broussais.) Such, and number- 
less other hyponieses have been imagined by ingenious 
men in their closets ; have been eloquentljr propounded in 
in their lecture-rooms; have been greedily embraced by 
numerous classes of admiring followers ; and have, each in 
succession, been supplanted by the next invention, and 
sunk into contempt and oblivion. 

To the empirical treatment of diseases some haye thus, 
in all ages, been driven. Sensible of the futility and use- 
lessness of hypotheses at the bed-side of their patients, 
these practitioners have sought to be ^ided by experience 
only; though, in spite of this conviction and intention, 
they have continued to speculate upon the nature and 
causes of diseases. These constitute the eminent nhysicians 
and surgeons of the present day. They reject all idea of a 
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general principle for their guidance in the administration 
of remedies — they even deny its possibility. The head of 
their public bodies, the present President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, (Dr. Paris) asserted no long time ago, 
in a public lecture, that medicine is "incapable of genera- 
lization*"* The consequence of this unsettled condition is 
the utmost oonfusum and oorUrcLdictlonj and ^reat want of 
success m the present practice of physic. This is admitted 
by nearly every writer of credit Dr. Adams, the learned 
translator of Hippocrates, sajs, "one cannot think of the 
change in professional opinions since the days of John 
Huntbr, (at the close of the last century,) without the most 
pamfut feeling of dutrust in all modes of treatment^ 
Again, the same writer observes, "Now-a-((ays we have 
abandoned all general rules of practice, and profess to be 
guided solely by experience ; but how variable and uncer- 
tain are its results! I myself, albeit but verging towards 
the decline of life, can well remember the time when a 
physician would have run the risk of being indicted for 
culpable h^rmiaide if he had ventured to bleed a patient in 
^ common fever. About twenty-five years ago, venesection 
* in fever, and in almost every disease, was the established 
order of the day; and now what shall I state as the general 
practice that has been sanctioned by the experience of the 
present veneration ? / can ^scarcely say, — so variable has 
the practice in fever, and in many other diseases, become 
of late year8.''+ How like the complaint made by Hippo- 
crates himseli, twenty-two centuries affo! "The whole art 
is exposed to much censure from the vulgar, who fancy that 
recdly there is no such science as medicine, since, even in 
acute diseases, practitioners differ so much among them- 
selves, that those things which one ad?ninisters, as minklng 
it the best that cam, he given, am/>tJier holds to he bad^ Galen 
quotes and confirms this, and thus is it confessed, both by 
ancient and modem authorities, that i^-called legitimate 
medicine is little better than a mass of contradiction and 
confusion. A remedv is found, perhaps accidentally, to do 
good, and it is therefore given in other cases which appear 
to be like to one it has cured. This plan sometimes suc- 
ceeds, but it also often fails, and always when it fails, and 
often when it succeeds, the consUtuMon is injured hy the 
la/rge doses and other severe treatment. 

* Parifl's Pharmacologia. 

t Adami— Translation of Hippocrates, Vol 1^ ^^« a't^^SL^x^^> 
Sydenham Society'* *"* * n. 
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Such has hitherto "been the miserable condition of the 
practice of Physic. In successive ages, reflecting men have 
mourned over this condition, and earnestly desired to dis- 
cover some general and guiding fact upon which the art of 
healing might be based. 

How remarkable are these words of Sydenham, justly 
styled the Father of English Medicine, " The method where- 
by in my opinion, the art of medicine may be advanced ; 
turns chiefly upon what follows, viz. : that there must be 
some fixed, definite, and consummate method of healing, 
of which the commonweal may have the advantage. By 
fixed^ definiP'y and consummate^ I mean a line of practice 
which has been based and built upon a suflScient number 
of experiments, and has in that manner been proved com- 
petent to the cure of this or that disease."* 

At difierent epochs, and by various writers from Demo- 
cRiTus and Hippocrates downwards, something like the prin- 
ciple " similia similibus curantur," likes are to be treated 
with likes, has been feebly enunciated, but we are indebted 
to Hahnemann, a German of the last generation, for so 
powerfully and perseveringly announcing, it as to have 
gained for it the attention of mankind. 
. This proposition has now been put forth in such a strong 
and urgent manner, as to demand an investigation by every 
medical man who is conscientiously desirous of doing all 
the good he can to his suffering fellow-creatures. It does 
not seem to have anything in itself which must necessarily 
excite disgust or opposition ; it is no theory of disease : it 
does not pretend to explain the mode of action of medi- 
cines; it professes to be 9k fact upon which a method of* 
cure may be founded. It suggests that the true jprcfpertie^ 
of drugs can he discovered only hy esi^erimcnts on the 
healthy hody of man^ and that whatever symptoms of dis- 
ease a/re thus produced are the true guides to the use of the 
rmiedy ; for that it must be given only in such natural 
diseases as are attended with symptoms like those produced 
by the drug in the healthy jjerson. 

This then is " the Fact in issue^^ to be upon its trial. 

And we are to remember the legal principle " that as well 

the best method of trial, as the best evidence upon that 

. trial, which the nature of the case affords, and no other, 

shall be admitted." 

• << Likes are to be treated with likes!" This is the asser- 
tion. The only trial upon which a statement such as this 

• Works of Sydenham, Vol. 1, p. 17, Sv^ y Societ/s Edition. 
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can be fairly put, is the trial by experiment This must 
be obvious. To argue about it would be foolish, and a 
waste of time. To experiment upon it is rational. I pro- 
pose therefore now to give the evidence adduced upon such 
a trial in my own hands. It has occupied my attention 
more than tnree years ; it has been made in candor and 

food faith, and with, I think, all the conditions requisite for 
rawing a legitimate conclusion. 

It has been made in many cases without the knowledge 
of the patient, and, therefore, to the exclusion of any pos- 
sible influence from the imagination. 

It has been made under a much greater variety of cir- 
cumstances, and upon patients in more diversified ranks, 
ages, and constitutions, than can meet together in the wards 
01 a hospital. 

It has been made, very much, with medicines whose in- 
jurious or poisonous symptoms, or effects in health, were 
previously well known to me ; these poisonous symptoms 
or effects m health having been learned without any refe- 
rence to the medicinal or cu/raUve effects of the same drug 
in disease. 

It has been made with doses of all kinds, not only with 
the infinitesimal ones, now commonly adopted by Homoeo- 
pathists, but with palpable and ponderable quantities of 
the substances so tried. 

And lastlv, I have had the advantage of comparing the 
results of the new method so obtained, with those in my 
own hands under the old practice during a successful pro- 
fessional career of more than a quarter of a century. 

Perhaps it will surprize some of my readers to hear of 
" ponderable" doses in homoeopathy, but when the investi- 

fation of the truth of the principle of Homoeopathy is 
eing made, these are the first materials for experiment. 
If twentv grains of ipecacuanha will make a strong man 
sick, and if the twentieth part of a grain will cure a sick 
man of his vomiting, we nave two cases which can be 
fairly compared; — we know that we are dealing with the 
same physical agent. 

But though large doses must in the first instance be tried, 
the investigation carmot end with them. For if, as is un- 
questionably true, an inconceivably small quantity, or in 
other words an infinitesimal dose of this substance, ipe- 
cacuanha, can produce the symptoms of catarrh, or of 
asthma, so severe as to threaten the loss of life; * and if 
sin^larly small doses of the same drug can cux^ ^\ss^^^sa 

* For proofB of this 8tatom»««* -^f^ vi^^«t oi ^««i«^'^^t^^:S^ 
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and equally violent s^ptoms. when they have arisen from 
other causes, the trial must he carried into these much 
ridiculed but highly interesting regions. Thus the inauiry 
into the operation of this principle "similia similibus 
curantur," likes are to he treated with likes— can be pur- 
sued to a much greater extent than, at first sight, would 
have been thought possible. We must follow where nature 
leads if we would Know her truths. If minute particles 
of matter can act upon the body so as to injure healtb^ — 
it is possible that similarly minute particles of matter may 
also act upon the body so as to restore its healthy state, — 
and if this be so, the two actions may be compared with 
each other. On these, as on all similar subjects of human 
knowledge, nature is to be interrogated by experiments, and 
the answers returned, if carefully observed, and honestly 
recorded, are the evidence which "makes clear or ascertains 
the truth of the very fact or point in issue, either on one 
side or the other.'' 

What are medicines? They are poisons. All substances 
may be divided, with reference to their a< t on on the human 
body, into those which are nutritious, ana those which are 
more or less noxious, — into food and poison. It is the 
latter class which furnish us with medicines. These act in- 
juriously in health — ^remedially in disease; this is Homoeo- 
Eathy in the general ; the following cases will show that 
[omoeopathy is also true when carried into particulars. 

CASES. 

POISONS FROM THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 

ANTIMONY— INFLAMMATION. 

It is known to medical men that Ta/rta/rized Antimony^ 
when taken in poisonous doses, produces inflammation of 
the lungs. It has been given in large doses by allopathic 
physicians as a remedy in similar inflammations. 

I have seen an infant sufiering from an attack of in- 
flammation so severe as to threaten a very speedy termina- 
tion in paralysis of the lungs and death, recover in a few 
hours, while having administered to it small doses of this 
preparation of Antimony. 

ARSENIC— INFLAMMATION— ERUPTIONS. 

The prominent mischief which a few grains of Araemc 

J reduces is inflammation of the stomach and bowels. I 
ave twice tried this substance as a remedy in acute in- 
Bammaiion of these organs with success. 
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Arsenic also so often produces eruptions on the skin that 
they have received a name ; — eczefma a/rsenicale. Arsenic 
is often given as a remedy for similar eruptions by practi- 
tioners of the old school The preparation in the Pharma- 
copoeia is called " Solution of Arsenite of Potash ;" it is 
{jiven in doses of from eight drops to half a drachm, which 
atter quantity contains about a quarter of a grain of ar- 
senic Injurious effects have often been occasioned by 
these medicinal doses. Four grains, or less, being sufficient 
to destroy life. * I have seen great benefit from this 
mineral m obstinate affections of the skin, when given in 
such small doses as would not be at all likely to produce 
unpleasant consequences in any constitution. 

COPPER— CRAMP. 

Copper produces "pain in the abdomen with diarrhoea; 
and m aggravated cases, spasms of the extremities.* 

I have seen Copper quickly relieve cramp, and even the 
most violent muscular spasms. 

CORROSIVE-SUBLIMATE— DYSENTERY. 

That this poisonous substance produces slimy, green, and 
bloody evacuations from the bowels, exactly resembling 
dysentery, a disease having similar symptoms, but which 
have arisen from other causes, is a fact but too well known. 
I have given various doses of it, uncombined with opium, in 
dysentery, with the most satisfactory results ; — ^witn better 
success than that which attended my former treatment 
One striking case is given in the Tract, entitled : "What is 
Homoeopathy ?" I could add others here. 

LEAD— CONSTIPATION— PARALYSIS. 

The leading symptom produced by Lead^ when acting as 
a poison, is constipation. * 

1 have repeatedly removed chronic constipation by this 
substance. 

Another well known effect of Lead is numbness and 
paralysis ; I have seen it cure a case of this kind. 

MERCURY— MUMPS— SORE THROAT— ERUPTIONS. 

It is well known that one of the first effects of Mercwry 
is to act upon the salivary glands; if therefore there be 
any truth in the law of "similia" mercury ought to be a 
cure for mumps. I have had a great many opportunities 

• Taylor's '* MedicalJurisprudewcA,^^ 
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of piittihg the law in question to this test, and I can with 
truth affirm that in ever)* instance the result was satisfac- 
tory. I ffave nothing but mercury in various doses, both 
j)on<lcrabTe and imponderable, that is, both in ordinary and 
m infinitcHimal doses, and in every case the cure was rapid 
and perfect It must be understood that not the slightest 
local application of any kind was permitted in any one of 
the cases. The patients were singularly preserved from pain, 
and there were none of the sympathetic affections wnich 
not unusually accompany this complaint 

It is equally well known to medical men that mercury 
produces affections of the throat, bones, and skin, so like 
the diseases of those parts arising from other causes, that 
they often find it impossible to distinguish the one from 
the other, or to decide to which to attribute the symptoms. 
What could be more striking homoeopathicity than this ? 
There shall be two patients standing side by side, with 
ulcerated throats, swellings on the bones, and eruptions on 
the skin, in the one caused by mercury, and in the other 
not, and the most experienced surgeon shall be puzzled to 
say which is the mercurial case and which is not Mercury 
given to these cases would aggravate the one whose symp- 
toms were owing to mercury, while it would almost certainty 
cure the other. 



PHOSPHORUS—INFLAMMATION. 

Two grains, and in another case, one grain and a half of 
Phosphorus have been known to kill, Dy causing intense 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels. 

In May last I was requested to visit the following case 
in which I believe the most severe inflammation of these 
organs existed. A lady of about fifty years old was seized 
with pain in the stomach on the Friday evening, on Satur- 
day sne took various strong doses of medicines which 
caused vomiting and purging, but which gave no relief; 
the pain continued to increase, and on Sunday night, when 
I saw her for the first time, her family thought she was 
dying; — there was great pain and tenderness on pressure, 
a quick and small pulse, a very white tongue, with some 
delirium, an anxious and sunken countenance, and short 
breathing, she had been entirely deprived of sleep by pain 
from the commencement of the attack. I gave a small 
dose of Phosphorus, and in about a minute she lelt easier ;— 
in a quarter of an hour the dose was repeated, and she im- 
mediately fell asleep for two hours and a half ; after a third 
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and fourth dose she slept again; in a few days was con- 
valescent, and in a fortnight well. 

Among other inflammations produced by Plwsph/OTua^ 
when it has been taken in poisonous doses, is inflammation 
of the lungs. I have treated two most dangerous attacks 
of pleuro-pneumonia with this sub84^,nce ; — one a young 
man, aged about 18, in March, 1851, who had been ill some 
days before I saw him, and who continued to get worse for 
three days until I gave him phosphorus. He had severe 
pain, respirations from 40 to 48 in the minute, pulse 120, 
cough frequent, expectoration tinged with blood, and great 
prostration, with the stethoscopic signs of inflammation 
within the chest. In less than a fortniffht this young man 
was cured, and he continues still (July, 1853) perfectly 
well, — no trace of mischief remaining in his chest. He 
very nearly died, and yet the treatment was ultimately 
successful, not ordy in affording palliative relief' but in 
efecti/ng a radical cure, 1 feel a moral certainty that had 
he been treated with bleeding and blistering, purgatives, 
salines and antimonials, he would have died, if not im- 
mediately, (which I believe would have been the case,^ at 
any rate from the chronic disease which by this method 
would have been left behind. The time seemed long during 
which my anxiety continued, but after all, it did not extend 
to a fortnight, and it must not be forgotten that the disease 
had been allowed to gather strength for nearly a week be- 
fore anything was done to check it I am justified by the 
result m considering this case as a striking proof of the 
efficacy of the new remedies in such an acute and highly 
dangerous disease as pneumonia is universally considered. 

The other case, also a young man, aged about 16, of a 
consurnptive family, was still more striking; it occurred to 
me in March, 1852. All the symptoms of violent pleuro- 
pneumonia, were fuUv and very rapidly developed, and for 
some hours he was m great danger. Almost the only re- 
medy administered was phosphorus, in small doses, and 
before the end of the week he was quite convalescent ;— 
the physical (stethoscopic) signs of disease disappeared in 
about another fortnight, ana he also has contmued ever 
since in perfect health. I am persuaded that had this 
young man been reduced by what is called "active treat- 
ment,'' his constitution would have been broken down, and 
he would have followed his sister, through a painful course 
of suffering to an earty grave. 

I have also seen the most strikingly beneficial results 
from phosphorus in chronic disease ottli^\xm^^^&^^^^s^ 
in these acute cases. 
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SULPHUR^ERUPTIONS. 

Those who visit Harrogate, and other places where the 
waters contain Sulphur, are well aware that eruptions of 
a very irritating character are not unfrequently produced 
by drinking the waters. Sulphur is notoriously a remedy 
for similar eruptions.^ 

I have seen it, when given in small doses, both produce 
and cure such affections of the skin. No one dreams that 
it produces the itch insect 

POISONS FROM THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 
ACONITE— CROUP. 

Symptoms similar to those of Croup are among the ill 
effects of Aconite or Mbnk^s Hood, 

I hkve tried the new treatment in several cases of Croup 
with very remarkable success. 

BELLADONNA— HEADACHE— SORE THROAT. 

Among the poisonous effects of the Deadly Nighishade 
are heat and fever, difficulty of swallowing and speakine, 
feeling of constriction about the throat, swelling and red- 
ness of the face and other parts of the skin, dilatation of 
the pupils, obscurity of vision, suffusion of the eyes, sing- 
ing m the ears, confusion of the head, giddiness, delirium, 
convulsions, and stupor or lethargy. 

In a variety of cases both slight and severe, of affections 
similar in their symptoms to tnese effects, as quinsy, op- 
thalmia, headache, cases threatening to end n water m the 
brain, I have tested the remedial powers of belladonxia, 
and have not often been disappointed. In two cases of 
threatened hydrocephalus, — children, in different families, 
a child in each family having previously died of water in 
the head, when I was first consulted, it was feared that 
these would die in the same manner, but they both speedi- 
ly recovered. During the spring of this year I have had 
several opportunities of giving Belladonna in Scarlet Fever, 
and with very satisfactory results. It is well known that 
Hahnemann was the first to point it out both as a remedy 
and a preservative from scarlet fever: this he had been 
led to discover by the resemblance which he observed 
between the poisonous effects of the plant, and the symp- 
toms of that disease. I am tempted to give the fpUowinff 
extract from the "London Medical and Physical Journal" 
for Sept., 1824, (the most respectable allopathic journal of 
that period,) both because it shows the admission of this 
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discovery, and also because it exhibits a better feeling 
towards Hahnemann than is a present met with among my 
allopathic brethren. 

^^ Belladonna a preventative of ScoHet Fever, — ^It has 
been long known that Dr. Hahnemann, of Leipzig, has as- 
serted tha above fact; but since the year 1818, several 
practitioners in the north of Europe have repeated these 
experiments, and tliey find theftn founded in truth. The 
first of these, Dr. Brendt, of Custrin, affirms that all who 
employed this remedy escaped the infection; and his ac- 
count is corroborated by Dr. Musbbck, of Demmin, in 
Western Pomerania, who says he has used it for seven 
years, and with equal success; he administered it to all 
those who dwelt in the houses where scarlet fever prevailed, 
continuing its use until desquamation of the cuticle had 
taken place in those attacked. Dr. Dusterbourg, of War- 
bourg, has also published an account of a series of ex- 
periments confirming these statements; and several sub- 
sequent memoirs have appeared all equally corroborative 
of this virtue in the belladonna." 

Medical men of the old school are now beginning to 
assert that Belladonna is no preservative against Scarlet 
Fever, and that this ^ shews the utter fallacy of their (the 
Homoeopathists') reasoning, and the sandv foundation on 
which they build their views." But it will not fail to be 
remarked by impartial observers that such assertions come 
from a quarter now too prejudiced to be relied upon, and 
also that, even supposing them to be correct, they prove 
nothing against Homoeopathy, inasmuch as it is not a 
system of prevention^ but a method of cure. The weight 
of evidence is still in favor of the preventive powers of 
Belladonna, but its failure will bring no ^ fallacy^' into the 
•* reasoning," nor **sand" into the "foundation" of Homoeo- 
pathy. 

BRYONIA— rheumatism. 

White Bryony is one of the ancient remedies which, like 
Hellebore, has been discarded from modem practice on 
account of the violence of its action when given in the 
usual large doses. Among other symptoms it produces 
those resembling rheumatism. I have myself twice brought 
on these symptoins with bryony. It is a very valuable re- 
medy in similar cases. 

Rheumatism is generally accompanied bv an acid state 
of the secretions. If litmus paper be appliea to the tl^\^5^^^ 
the moist skin, &c., while a pitieivt V& wi^w«i%Sx««i.^^'s^ 
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matic pain, it will commonly be reddened. Knowing this I 
have been in the habit for some time of treating rheuma- 
tism with alkalies, both internally and externally, and with 
so much better success than when formerly bleeding, &c. 
were had recourse to, that I was reluctant to give iLtm up. 
A case occurred in Nov., 1850, which jSrst induced me to 
do so. A boy about 12 years old, had a very severe attack 
of rheumatic fever. I pursued my usual method at first, 
but being greatly disappointed with it, I felt justified in 
substituting the new remedies, and prescribed a dose of 
Bryony every two hours. The next day the little patient 
was relieved in every way; the pulse had fallen from 120 
to 82 ; the pains which had been very bad in the wrist, 
elbows, bacK, and abdomen, were gone ; as were also the 
swelling and redness, and the following day he was con- 
valescent. His father, a medical man of distinction, now 
arrived from a distance, together with his mother. I de- 
tailed to him all I had done, and, though no Homoeopathist, 
I received from him hearty thanks for the benefit his boy 
had ffot from the treatment. In a few days he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to be taken home by his mother. 

COLOCYNTH— COLIC. 
The takers of violent purgatives, such as Morison's pills, 
know the effects of Colocynih. 
I have found it, in small doses, relieve similar pains. 

CREOSOTE— VOMITING. 

Creosote as a poison produces Vomiting and other de- 
rangements of the stomach, together with a tendency in the 
fluids of the body to decomposition and in the solids to 
disorganization. I have repeatedly seen small doses of 
Creosote act beneficially in similar conditions of disease. 
I give the following case, which occurred some years ago, 
because it illustrates a remark which I have often lately 
made, that, on reflection, I find that much of my former 
successful practice was, without my being aware of it, Ho- 
moeopathic in principle. The notes were written by an 
intelligent assistant at the time. 

"Miss A — H — J sBt. 36, has been subject to frequent at- 
tacks of erysipelas, accompanied by great sickness. The 
last attack was during last summer, from which she re- 
covered about three months since. On Saturday, December 
17th, 1836, she was attacked with vomiting and purging, 
accompanied by an acute pain in the region of the fiver. 
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Mr. H., who saw her, gave her Calomel and 0|>ium, and 
applied a blister to the seat of the pain, but without relief; 
he gave her effervescing salines with Hydrocyanic-acid, 
and applied a mustard poultice to the stomach, with slight 
but temporary benefit. On Thursday, December 22d, the 
vomiting -being more violent than ever, neither food nor 
medicine having remained on the stomach since the Satur- 
day previous, Mr. Sharp, along with Dr. H., saw her and 
found her in the following state: Vomiting excessive; 
pain in the abdomen ; pain and tenderness along the whole 
course of the spine (to which Mr. S. allied a mustard 
poultice with complete relief.) Dr. H. thinking that the 
mesenteric glands were affected, prescribed Argent-nitrat. 
in small doses, combined with Ext Opii. aquos., and on 
the following day changed the Argent.-nitr. for Cupri.- 
sulph., but the stomach reiected everything. A large blister 
was also applied to the abdomen, but matters grew worse, 
and the patient feeling that she must ihevitably die, refused 
to take any more medicine. On the 26th Mr. Sharp suggested 
a trial of Creosote. It was procured and administered in 
some gruel without her knowledge, one or two drops being 
put into a small basin of gruel and a spoonful given at a 
time. She has never vomited since. She continued to 
take one drop daily for a short time, and then discontinued 
it, 'She tooK small quantities of light nourishment since 
the 26th till her health was re-established, and she has 
since been quite free from similar attacks.'' 

IPECACUANA—VOMITING— ASTHMA— HAEMORRHAGE. 

Every one knows that Ipecaoxmnha excites vomiting. 
Among my earliest trials were several cases of vomiting 
in children, arising from the ordinary causes of indigestion. 
These were all very speedily cured by a few doses, more 
or less minute, of the tincture of Ipecacuanha. Amonc 
these was a delicate child, about ten vears of age, who had 
been vomiting inveterately for a weeK, so that everything 
which had been given her during that time, whetner as 
food or medicine, had been rejected. She was, as may be 
supposed, much exhausted. She did not vomit once after 
the first dose of ipecacuanha, and very rapidly recovered 
her usual health and strength. 

This result surprized aud gratified me much, it has been 
confirmed by numerous instances nearly equally striking 
which have since occurred to me. 

The distressing nausea and vomiting from which feiiLak.% 
frequently suffer, and whioh ao oftaii \^^^ "^iaA \aRS^^'5^ 
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man's beist efforts, I have found on several occasions delight- 
fully removed by the same remedy. In one case the patient 
had suffered for two months from continual sickness, vomit- 
ing bile every momine, and her food more or less, after 
every meal. She had had allopathic medical treatment 
without benefit A few doses of ipecacuanha put a complete 
stop to this distressing state of tilings. 

Ipecacuanha, in infinitesimal doses, as is amply shown 
in the Tract, entitled: "The Small Dose of HomoBopathy," 
produces asthma. 

I have seen it, in similar doses, relieve, in the most 
beautiful manner, severe fits of asthma. 

Ipecacuanha also causes bleeding from different parts of 
the body, in persons previously m health. Some very 
interesting cases of severe haemorrhage, cured by Ipeca- 
cuanha, are detailed in YoL L of Mr. BiiArrHWArrE's Metro* 
spect / where, however, the beneficial effects are wrongly 
attributed to the sfckness produced by the large doses 
which were given. 

I have had some opportunities of observing that Ipeca- 
cuanha, in such small doses as did not produce any sickness, 
could arrest haemorrhage even when life was fast ebbing 
away. 

NUX VOMICA—SPASMODIC PAINS. 

In instances of suffering from abdominal spasmodic pains 
the benefit derived from ^nw Vomica has been most obvious 
and gratifying. When the attack was recent it was almost 
immediately removed. In a case of long standing, where 
the countenance betrayed the existence of organic disease, 
and in which the pain was so severe, and had continued, 
when I first saw the patient, so many hours, that a fatal 
result seemed not improbable, — ^the prostration of strength 
being very great^ — a perseverance in the remedy at short 
intervals for a few hours gave complete relief. This is now 
more than two vears ago, and the man has continued since 
comparatively free from the attacks. 

Nux Vomica when taken in poisonous doses produces 
similar symptoms. ^^_^_^ 

OPIUM--CONSTIPATION— APOPLEXY— DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

It is notorious that Opium constipates the bowels; I 
have found it in small doses relieve constipation. Excessive 
doses of opium produce in some persons coma or aj^oplexy ; 
I have seen it of use in that alarming st^ other 
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¥er8on8 it produces an excited state resembling Delirium 
remens ; — ^it is the best remedy we know for tnat fearful 
condition when produced by intoxicating drinks 

RHUBARB— SENNA— DIARRHCEA. 

As Ipecacuanha is remarkably useful in many kinds of 
vomiting, so RhiJbarb^ Senna^ and other piirgatwes are not 
less so in the kinds of diarrhoea which resemble those pro- 
duced by large doses of these drugs. I have repeatedly 
tried them in varying doses, and have obtained the relief 
which I looked for, both in children and in adults. 

VERATRUM— CHOLERA. 

It is a fact familiar to medical men that White Hdlehore 
was the favorite purgative with Hippocrates, and that it 
has fallen into disuse from its over-violent eflfects. I have 
had recourse to it in two extreme cases of cholera, and in 
other slighter ones, with complete success. In the first 
case, which occurred in the summer of 1851, collapse had 
succeeded the most violent cramps and other usutQ symp- 
toms. Two or three doses of camphor, dissolved in spirit 
of wine, were given first, but with little or no benefit. The 
acetate of copper and veratrum alternately, eflTected a cure 
in twenty-four hours. The second case, which occurred in 
July, 1852, was not so severe as the former, there being no 
cramp. Camphor relieved the extreme exhaustion, and 
veratrum accomplished the rest There was not a single 
effort to vomit, nor a single evacuation, after the first dose, 
though both these distressing symptoms had heen almost 
i/noesscmtfor thirty hov/ra pre ' 



•POISONS FROM THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
CANTHARIDES— STRANGURY. 

That Cantharidea^ even when only applied externally in 
the form of a blister, frequently produce stran^ry and 
other complaints of the bladder scarcely any one is i^orant. 
That they are the most efficacious remedy for similar com- 
plaints arising from other causes, I have the most satisfac- 
tory evidence. ^__^^ 

I have thus briefly alluded to the disease producing and 
the disease healing powers of twenty of the "best hruniyxs. 
•afartances taken from the three kin^oxDA\XLi^».\Ka^\ ^is^« 
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mony, Arsenic, Copper, Corrosive Sublimate, LeBdf'Mercnry, 
Phosphorus, and Sulphur; Aconite, Belladonna, Bryony, 
Colocynth, Creosote, Ipecacuanha, Nux Vomica, Opium, 
Rhubarb, Senna, and Veratrum; Cantharides. I might 
proceed in a similar manner with many other remedies, 
out it would be tedious. A large number have been tried 
by me, as well in great as in small doses. The cases have 
occurred "in my own hands, and under my own eyes;*' the 
trial has been conducted under the favorable conditions 
mentioned already in this pamphlet, and the verdict is, that 
my own mind is convinced that there is an accordance 
between the two great powers of these i)oisonous sub- 
stances, — their power of producing disease in the human 
body, when given in certain comparatively large doses, and 
their power of removing similar disease, arisine from- other 
causes, when given in small doses. I state the fact, and 
enter into no tneoretical methods of accounting for it. I 
declare myself satisfied with the proofs I have witnessed 
of the truth of the principle, and feel bound to give my 
individual testimony that the administration of remedies 
under the guidance of this ^principle is a much more sfiiccess- 
ful method of treating disease than any with which I was 
previously acquainted. 



Such is a small portion of my trial of Homoeopathy. It 
conveys but an inadequate idea of the amount of industry 
and anxiety which have been bestowed upon the inquiry. 
The cases and observations might be greatly extended, but 
I think without further benefit Those already given ex- 
hibit the hind of evidence capable of being afforded and 
which is the only kind the investigation admits of. The 
quamiity necessary to produce conviction in different minds 
will vary according to their several constitutions, but I 
must be allowed to consider it the height of prejudice and 
bigotry in anv one to reject altogether, and in limine^ such 
evidence as this, or to refuse to investigate the subject for 
himself. 

To the objection that these examples are, after all, very 
few and insufficient to establish a general principle, I reply, 
first, that in the investigation of a law of nature, like the 
one we are inquiring after, it may be almost said 

*' Ex uno disce omnes," 

from the behavior of one or two substances carefully ex- 
perimented upon, the conduct nf all others may be inferred. 
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The popular story of Sir Isaac Newton and the falling 
apple, whether literally true or not, is a plain illustration, 
and conveys an important lesson. And, secondly, nearly 
every article of the Materia Medica has now been tested 
by on,e and another, and the further the examination is 
carried, the more certain does the conclusion appear. 

The evidence therefore justifies the conclusion that the 
desire so fervently expressed by Sydenham has been ac- 
complished; and proves that this principle is a ^faoedj 
definiteycmd conmmmocte^^ rule to guide us in our endeavors 
to curd or alleviate the maladies of mankind. 



Rughy, My 12, 1858. 
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THE SMALI DOSE OF HOM(EOPATHT. 

** Knowledge is more beantifyu thin any apparel of words which can be put npon it." 

Lord Bacok* 

*' God is my witness, and all good men know that I have now 
labored Mtj years with all care and pains in the illustration 
and amplincation of my art; and that I have so certainly 
touched the mark whereat I aimed, that antiquity may seem 
to have nothing wherein it may exceed us beside the glory of 
invention, nor posterity any thing left but a certain small hope 
to add some things, as it is easy to add to former inventions." 

So thought, about three centuries ago, the celebrated surgeon 
Ambrose Pare ; and so think many in the present day. But 
it is in vain. Knowledge, notwithstanding, has increased, and 
is still increasing. At the very moment when Pare was ex- 
preBsing his self-complacent satisfaction, the veil which had 
covered the eyes of Europe for so many ages was being torn 
away ; and at the present time the limits of our intellectual 
vision are being extended more rapidly than at any previous 
period of the history of the world. 

If any one would, see and participate in this progress of 
human knowledge, he must make an effort to free himself from 
the prejudices of education, from the power of pre-conceived 
opinion, jind from the influence of habits of thought, and 
resolve to admit every conclusion which appears to be ade- 
quately supported by careful observation. 

The subject I have now undertaken is one of acknowledged 
difficulty. I think no one can have felt this difficulty more 
than myself. I gfhall be happy if t succeed in reducing it 
within its proper dimensions. For this purpose I propose, 
after a few remarks on the general character and extent of our 
knowledge of natural things, to state the case and its difficulty, 
and then proceed to answer the three following questions : — 

I. Are we acquainted with any facts which render it 
probable that infinitesimal quantities of ponderable matter 
miy act upon the living animal body? In other words, what 
does analogy teach us ? 

IL Are there any facts which shew the action of infini- 
tesimal quantities of ponderable matter on the healthy body? 

IIL What are the actual proofs in support of the assertioiL 
that such minute quantities " ^ ^rabfe ixii^\Xiet ^rX xsvs^^b^- 
ally on the diseased body* 
S 
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Our knowledge of nature is obtained by observing facts or 
events, and their succession, by our bodily senses. Our ideas 
of external objects are produced by the impression which those 
objects are capable ol making upon our minds, through the 
instrumentality of our senses. We can observe and experiment 
upon these facts or events, and the manner in which they 
succeed each other, to the extent which our senses permit us, 
but no further. The limit of the powers of our corporeal 
Benses is the limit of our knowledge. This limitation is ab- 
solute. For example : — 

Sound is produced by vibrations of the air striking upon the 
organs of hearing. The various musical notes, from the lowest 
to the highest, are produced by the varying rapidity of these 
vibrations. The gravest sound is produced by about thirty 
"fibrations in a second, the most acute by about a thousand. 
Each series of vibrations of the particles of the air is a fact or 
natural event, and when it strikes our ear we become ac- 
quainted with its existence by the sound perceived, provided 
tne number of vibrations is not below thirty nor above a 
thousand in a second. These are the limits of our powers of 
observation of vibrations of the air. That there are vibra- 
tions slower than thirtv and more rapid than a thousand in 
a second, cannot be doubted; and that there are living 
beings capable of perceiving them, is probable — the hare for 
example — but to us they are as though they did not exist. 

The same is true of the eye and the observation of colors, 
l^he vibrations of the ether, (according to the undulatory 
theory of light,) produce impressions upon the organ of seeing, 
and the varying rapidity of these vibrations enables us to 
perceive the different colors. The limits are still narrower 
than those of sound. The whole scale of color, from violet 
to crimson, lies between vibrations which number 458 millions 
of millions (or billions) and 727 millions of millions in a 
second. That there are vibrations of the luminiferous ether, 
varying in frequency beyond these two extremes, must be 
almost certain, and that there arfe eyes which can feel their 
impression is probable, — ^the owl and the bat, for example, — 
but to us they are as though they were not. We shall never, 
in this life, hear new sounds, nor see new colors. 

The senses of smell and touch are similarly limited. The 
hound can smell and the insect can touch what we cannot. 

In two ways art has rendered assistance to our sense of sight. 
We stand upon the deck of a ship, while crossing the Atlantic, 
our eye tates in a considerable prospect of the surrounding 
waters, the telescope extends this prospect; still, in either 
case, it Jbas j)ositive limits, which are dependent uDon the 
powers of the eye. This prospect, vast as it us at 
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the time, bears a very small pi:oportion to the real extent of 
the ocean. 

Again, bodies soon become divided till their particles are too 
small for the naked eye to perceive them. That they still exist, 
and are snsceptible of much further sub-division, is rendered 
certain by the aid which the microscope aflfords us ; we can 
now follow them with the eye till they are millions of times 
less than before ; but our vision again ceases — ^we lose the 
particle — ^yet we cannot conclude that it has ceased to exist, 
or ceased to be divisible. There are animals as small as this 
particle, and the atoms of which they are made up must be 
considerably less than themselves. The particle we have lost 
may be capable of further division indefinitely ; so that the 
divisions we can see may bear a much smaller proportion to 
those we cannot see, than the prospect which the deck of a ship 
affords us does to the rest of the unseen ocean. 

Beyond these limits our knowledge of external thiligs cannot 
extend ; they are impassable boundaries. We see how near 
they approach each other, and consequently how finite our 
knowledge is. 

Besides these there are limits of another kind which require 
to be noticed. They will be best explained, as the former have 
been, by an example or two. 

On the discovery of oxygen gas it was concluded oy 
Lavoisier to be an element necessary to the processes of 
combustion and acidification; to be the sole supporter of 
combustion and the sole generator of acids ; hypotheses were 
constructed and the name given accordingly. This was the 
Kmit of our knowledge on this subject at the time. A few 
years later it was discovered that a leaf of copper takes fire 
spontaneously and burns in chlorine gap, ana the hydrogen 
and chlorine combine and form a powerful acid. Here then 
was a real extension of our knowledge. 

If we collect in a strong vessel two volumes of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen, it is well known that the contact of flame, or 
an electric spark will cause an explosion, the gases disappear 
and a drop of water is produced. For some time it was 
believed that the agency of heat or of electricity was requisite 
to produce these mechanical and chemical phenomena. But 
it was afterwards found that if we insert a piece of cold spongy 
platinum into the mixture, this is sufficient to occasion the 
gases to explode, and the drop of water to be produced. Thus 
the previous limits of our knowledge were extended. 

These examples show that our knowledge of nature has not 
only a fixed limit, dependent on the powers of our bodily 
senses, but that it is also limited by a slidva^ %^^<^^ ^t^-^<s^^^\iJ^ 
upon the industry wit^ -p^ \xs^ \!S;i<ft^^ ^^^^* ^^SNisa^Ss^ 
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the boundary which has already so often been extended; these 
are the barriers which we may still hope to throw down. 

The small dose of the Ilomoeopathist, viewed in the light of 
this double limit, may be thus considered : — chemical tests 
follow the grain of medicinal substance to the third trituration, 
that is, till it has been divided into a million of parts, and a 
good eye, assisted by a powerful microscope, can follow it to 
the fourth or fifth trituration, beyond this it is absolutely lost 
to the perception of our sight. The sense of smell can detect 
musk to the fifth or sixth dilution. Everything that we know 
forbids us to conclude that the division of matter stops here, 
but our senses cannot follow it further. On the other hand 
our power of observing the effects produced by these doses has 
no limit but that of the sliding scale. Admitting for the 
moment, what I think I shall afterwards prove, that effects are 
produced, it is evidently as easy for us to observe them after 
a dose of the thirtieth as after one of the third or of the first 
trituration. The same cautions are necessary, but nothing more. 

Another feature in the character of our knowledge of natural 
things is our ignorance of modes of action. This alijo is a 
result of the very limited powers of our bodily senses. The 
succession of events can be traced only for a few links, and we 
cannot discover how even these are connected together. 

A lucifer match is rubbed on a rough surface and it inflames. 
Uow friction produces such a result we know not. If it be 
said that friction evolves heat, and that heat inflames the 
match, the question returns, how does friction evolve heat? 
and how does heat inflame the match ? No one can tell. 

No fact is better ascertained than that the moon is kept in 
its orbit round the earth, and the earth in its orbit round the 
sun, by the same force as that which causes a stone or an apple 
to fall to the ground. These bodies are separated by immense 
distances, how can they act upon each other ? How is it pos- 
sible for an inert lump of matter to influence another inert 
lump a hundred millions of miles off? It is by the force of 
gravitation ; but what is gravity ? and how does it act? We 
know not. 

If we throw a piece of the metal potassium upon ice, it in- 
stantly inflames, burns itself into the ice and disappears. Part 
of the ice has been melted, the water decomposed, its hydrogen 
burnt, and its oxygen has united with the metal and formed a 
portion of caustic potash, which is all that remains in the 
cavity of the ice. These extraordinary phenomena are the 
effect of chemical affinity, but what is that ? and how does it 
act ? No one can inform us. 

We can surround a seed with suitable prop'^'-^^^^s of aip, 
warmtbj and moisture^ and C^-O observe th^ '^elgp* 
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inent of the germ, ot the entire plant, and of the ripening seed 
How have all these wonderful changes been effected ? they 
are attributed to the vital force, but we know not in the least 
what that is, nor how it acts. We can examine the various 
tissues with our microscopes, and analyse them in our labora- 
tories, and thus become acquainted with many new and beauti- 
ful facts, which have presented t • hselves in the course of 
the growth of our experimental plaut When we have reduced 
the mechanism to the simplest ibrm, we find that it consists ot 
minute vesicles, formed by an elastic transparent membrane 
composed of a substance somewhat resembling starch, and ' 
called Gellulose. When we have obtained the ultimate chemical 
analysis, we find certain proportions of carbon, oxygen, and 
hvdroffen, with occasionally an addition of nitrogen, sulphur, 
phosphorus, and a few metals or metallic oxides. We find 
nothing which reveals to us what mtality is, nor how the suc- 
cessive changes we have witnessed have been brought about 
We take food and are nourished; we take medicines an^ 
are acted upon by them; we take poisons and die; but how 
these things act so as to produce such efiects we know not. ' 

'*What is the cause of health'? and the gendering of disease 1 
Why should arsenic kill ^ and whence is the potency of antidotes 1 
Behold a morsel — eat and die ; the term of thy probation is expired ; 
Behold a potion— drink and be alive ; the limit of thy trial is ei^^rged.'* 

TUPPEE. 

If it be said that our food is converted into chyme in the 
stomach, and into chyle in the intestines, that this is absorbed 
bv the lacteals and conveyed by the thoracic duct into the 
blood, and that thus we are nourished. I reply, all this is 
granted, but what then? The question remains as it was, how is 
all this done? No one can tell. 

Again, if it be said that medicines act on the nervous 
system, and stimulate the stomach, that they are sedatives 
and stimulants, emetics and purgatives, sudorifics and ex- 
pectorants; what of all this? Wnat are these stimulating 
powers, how do they produce their effects, and how are these 
effects beneficial? No answer is given. < 

The succession of events, — the steps by which an ultimate 
result is produced, — these, within the limits described^ may be 
observed and experimented upon, but how each step is accom- 
plished is beyond our ken. Of the recesses of nature, of the 
secret chambers in which her operations are carried on, how 
forces are ** correlative," how they can be changed into each 
<^her, how they act upon matter, how matter acts upon them 
we are profoundly ignorant. Nevertheless we believe ^nVn.^ 
we see without waiting until wo can^^^\^YciL\\H 

8nch ia the actual condit' ^^n^i^J^ Oasx^^*^"^ ^^^c^^ 
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extent of our knowledge of nature, and this consequence 
follows: — ^we are not entitled to reject any thing which pro- 
fesses to be a fad^ if supported by a sufficient amount of 
evidence, merely because it is inconsistent with our expecta- 
tions, does not coincide with our previous opinions, or is not 
within the limits of our former experience. We are not 
justified in concluding against a statement of facf by a priori 
reasoning or theoretical considerations. Analogies may render 
an assertion probable or the contrary, but no reasoning is con- 
clusive against a matter of fact. The truth or falsehood of 
* the announcement of a fact cannot be settled by reasoning or 
argumentation, it must be decided by evidence. 

The case to be stated is this: — ^when a remedy has been 
chosen in accordance with the law of Homoeopathy, (explained 
in Tract, entitled: — ^"The Truth of Homoeopathy,") an incon- 
ceivably small quantity is often a sufficient dose. 

The difficulty lies in the incredibility of this statement. 

Be it well observed that the matter in hand is not to account 
for the efficacy of the small doses, but to prove that they are 
efficacious. The difficulty is not how to explain their action, 
but how to believe it. 

A storjr is told of the Royal Society, that on a certain 
occasion li was proposed to that learned body to explain how 
it was that when alive fish was .put into a basin quite full of 
water, none overflowed. After sundry grave hypotheses had 
been propounded and objections urged, it was at length pro- 
posed to try the experiment. So with this medical difficulty, 
leaving explanations, let us first try the experiment as a 
matter of fact The whole case is embraced by the three 
questions already proposed. 

I. — ^Are we acquainted with any facts which render it pro- 
bable that infinitestimal quantities of ponderable matter may 
act upon the living animal body? In other words, what does 
a7i(zZ<?yy teach us? 

Look at that bright star! so remote that the astronomer 
with his telescope cannot calculate its distance, and yet its 
brilliant beams of light strike upon the eye and convince the 
merest child of its existence. What a vivid flash that was, 
and how loud the thunder! See yonder oak riven to its 
centre, — ^what an irresistable force, and yet the chemist, with 
his most delicate balance cannot perceive its weight. Here 
is a mass of iron, weighing a thousand pounds, moving rapidly 
upwards, notwithstanding the attraction of the earth to this 
amount, without any visible link, towards another small bent 
piece of iron a foot Jong, encircled with the ' current; 
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-—and now falling heavily to the ground the instant that 
current is arrested. What a mysterious, albeit very visible, 
effect from an invisible, impalpable, imponderable power, 
generated by such simple means. How warm the fire feels 
while we stand at the distance of some feet from the hearth! 
We can imagine how heat will go up the chimney because 
heated air is lighter than cold air, and will therefore ascend ; 
but how does the warmth get across horizontally to our legs? 
Oh, it is radiant heat or caloric which travels in right lines in 
every direction. Very well, but what is radiant heat or 
caloric? What is light? What is electricity? What is mag-, 
netism? Several answers are given by philosophers to these 
questions. Taking light as the example, there are two modes 
of explaining it; according to Newton, light consists of 
rmterial partioLeR^ emitted by luminous bodies, and moving 
through space with a velocity of 192,000 miles in a second, 
and these particles striking tne eye produce the sensation of 
light. According to the other explanation of the phenomena, 
light consists in an undulating or vibratory movement, which, 
when it reaches the eye, excites the sensation of light, in the 
same manner as the sensation of sound is excited in the ear 
bv the vibrations of the air. It is obvious that this theorv 
also presumes the existence of a material medium through 
and by which the vibrations can be transmitted ; in fact it 
supposes that an exceedingly thin and elastic medium, called 
ether, fills all space. For our present purpose it is unimportant 
which theory is regarded as the true one, inasmuch as both 
assume that matter in some form is concerned in producing the 
various impressions of light and color upon the living animal 
body. The effects are produced by imponderable but not by 
immaterial agents. To coiivey some faint notion of excessive 
minuteness, it may be mentioned that the length of an un- 
dulation of the extreme violet ray of light is 0,0000167 of an 
inch; the number of undulations in an inch is 59,750; and the 
number of undulations in a second is 727,000.000,000,000, (727 
billions) ; while the corresponding numbers lor the indigo ray 
are, length, 0,0000185 of an inch: 54,070 undulations in an 
inch; and 658,000,000,000,000, (658 billions) in a second. The 
other rays differ in similar proportions. 

"That man," savs Herschbl, "should be able to measure 
with certainty such minute portions of space and time is not 
a little wonderful ; for it may be observed, whatever theory 
of light we adopt, these periods and these spaces have a real 
exiatenoey being in fact deduced by Newton from direct 
measurements, and involving nothing hypothetical, but the 
names which have been given them." 

Whether^ therefore, ^'"^" '^^^^ ^^^^\ w^ TW^\«r\3^ ^vis5^^ 
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emitted continuously, and in all directions, by luminous bodies, 
or as the vibrations of an elastic material medium, it is, in 
either case, dependent upon matter for its existence or produc- 
tion, it is matter, but exceedingly rare, subtle, and so mmutely 
divided as to be to us absolutely imponderable. 

It is probable that heat, electricity, and magnetism are 
motions, varying in kind, of the same ether. 

That space is occupied by minute particles of matter admits 
of being proved in another manner quite independent of these 
observations on light. It has been ascertained by astronomers 
that one of the comets, called Encke^Sj which is a body not 
denser than a small cloud of steam, for the stars are seen 
through it without any diminution of their brilliancy, and 
which revolves round the sun in 1,208 days, has its period 
slightly diminished during each revolution. It is obvious that 
its motion is impeded by a resistina medium j by which its 
centrifrugal force is diminished, and consequently the relative 
power of ffravitvis increased; this brings the comet nearer 
to the sun, its orbit becomes contracted, and the time occupied 
by a revolution shortened. Thus, by another series of obser- 
vations, we arrive at the same conclusion that there exists 
a rare, subtle, and im^ponderable form, of minutely divided 
matter. 

Infinitesimal quantities of this imponderable matter are 
capable of acting energetically, and they do so act habitually, 
producing such impressions as those of light, &c., upon the 
living animal body. 

Reasoning, then, from analogy, we may conclude it to be 
prohable that other forms of matter, even though reduced by 
the successive triturations, into similarly small dim^nsionSy 
may also act, and act powerfully, upon the living body. 

11. — Are there any facts which snow the action of infini- 
tesimal quantities oi ponderable matter upon the /lealthy hodyf 

The beautiful adaptation of the different departments of 
nature to each other is justly adduced as a demonstration that 
the whole has been created and arranged under the guidance 
of infinite wisdom and ^ower. In nothing is this adaptation 
more conspicuous than in the appropriate fitness of the cor- 
poreal senses of man to the surrounding world. 

So far as we are cognizant of the material creation, it is 
disposed under the five following forms : — solid bodies, liquids, 
gases or airs, imponderable ether, and minutely divided par- 
ticles of ponderable bodies. For the appreciation of these 
various forms of matter we have five senses. The sense of 
touch, mainly conversant with solid bodies; that of taste, 
which is impressed by liquids only ; the delicate organ of 
IieariDg, which can perceive the vibrato^" <^iitft of ^^k&^ii 
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or airs; the still more delicate organ of the eye, capable of re- 
ceiving impressions from the undulations of the imponderable 
ether; ana, lastljr, the sense of smell, adapted to the condition 
of the particles of bodies, when they have oecome so divided as 
to be infinitesimal, that is, indefinitely small and imponderable. 

It is this form of matter which we have now specially to 
consider. The particles separated from larger masses, which 
become bv degrees so small as to elude in succession the per- 
ception 01 all our senses, and perhaps at length are reduced to 
a state similar to the ether. 

A cubic inch of Platinum, the heaviest body we are ac- 
quainted with, weighs upwards of 5,000 grains. A cubic inch 
of hydrogen, the lightest body which aflFect our balances, 
weighs 2 grains. These balances, by ingenious contrivances, 
are made very sensitive, I have one which readily weighs 
0.005, or five thousandths of a grain. Others have been con- 
structed still more delicate; but the particles we are now 
examining are far too light for anjr balance to appreciate. 

Mechanical division can be carried to an almost incredible 
degree. Gold, in gilding, may be divided into particles at 
least one thousand four hundred millionths of a square inch 
in size, and yet possess the color and all other characters 
of the largest mass. ^ Linen yarn has been spun so that a 
distinctly visible portion could not have weighed the 127 mil- 
lionth or a grain; and yet this, so far from being an ultimate 
particle of matter, must have contained more than one vege- 
table fibre, that fibre itself being of complex organization, 
and built up of an indefinitely great number of more simple 
forms of matter. 

The perfection of modern chemistry is such that a quantity 
of silver equal to the billionth of a cubic line, can be readily 
detected.* 

That particles become divided into less portions than is 
shewn in these examples is evident from the daily observation 
of the sense of smell. The violet fills even a royal apartment 
with its sweet odor, which is thus readily perceived, but which 
absolutely eludes every other mode of observation. How in- 
conceivably small must be the particles of all odors! And 
yet how obviously material they are. 

A grain of musk may be exposed for a long period, and be 
unceasingly emitting particles, easilv appreciated by the sense 
of smell, yet has it not lost in weight what the most sensitive 
balance can detect. 

These are instances of infinitesimal quantities of matter 
acting upon the healthy body. 



♦ E/ementf of C " - ^vt lU \Usft, ^^lA^.^.^Vx 
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Contagious malaria constitute a large class of agents whose 

Sower of injuriously acting upon our healthy body is so greatly 
readed, and no one has yet doubted that they are material. 
Who voluntarily crosses the Pontine marshes at certain seasons 
of the year, or exposes himself to the plague of Constantinople, 
or the yellow fever of the West Indies? The microscope cannot 
shew these terrible particles, nor can chemical analysis detect 
them. Ozone perhaps decomposes them. 

To come nearer home, a clergyman visits a patient in scarlet 
fever, but does not touch him, he afterwards calls upon a friend, 
and shakes the hand of one of the children as he passes her 
on the staircase. The next day this child sickens with the 
scarlet fever, and her brothers and sisters take it from her; no 
other connection can be traced. This is no uncommon occur- 
rence, and' no one doubts the communication of infection in 
such a manner, neither is it doubted that the infection itself 
is something material. What is the weight of the particle of 
matter thus conveyed? Is it heavier than the millionth of a 
grain of belladonna which, it is asserted by Homoeopathists, 
IS sufficient, when given at short intervals, to arrest the pro- 
gress of such a case ? 

These, then, are also instances of infinitesimally small quan- 
tities of matter actin^ upon the living body in health. 

There are numerous liquids which have the power of affecting 
the healthy body, and some of them of taking away life, ana 
yet in each instance the q^uantity of the active ingredient is so 
exceedingly small that hitherto no means have befen effectual 
in detecting it. 

The Vaccine matter has en so often mentioned that I will 
not allude to it further. 




Several animals are furnished with poisonous liquids, which, 

when injected into a wound, occasion the disease or death of 

the wounded animal. Serpents, bees, scorpions, and spiders, 

are well known examples. In the venomous serpen*" ' is 
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found an apparatus of poison-fangs, constituting perhaps the 
most terrible weapons of attack met with in the animal crea- 
tion. The poison teeth (a) are two in number, placed in the 
upper jaw, when not in use they are laid flat upon the roof of 
the mouth; but when the animal is irritated, they are plucked 
up from their concealment, and stand out like two long lancets. 
Each fang is traversed by a canal, through which the poison 
flows. The gland (b) which secretes the poison, is composed 
of cells communicating with a duct (o) by which the venom is 
conveyed to the tooth. The poison gland is covered by a 
muscle {d} which is attached to a thin fibrous line (e). This is 
part of the muscle which closes the jaw, so that the same 
power which strikes the teeth into the viper's prey, compress- 
es at the same moment the bag of poison, and forces it 
through the fangs into the wound.# 

The quantity of poison contained in the gland scarcely ex- 
ceeds a drop, but the smallest portion of this licjuid taken up 
upon the point of a needle, and inserted by a slight puncture 
into the skin of an animal, is sufficient to produce all its poi- 
sonous efifects. From some serpents it produces almost im- 
mediate death. Fontana first subjected it to chemical ana- 
lysis, and sacrificed many hundred vipers in his experiments. 
Others have succeeded him in these labors, but nothing pe- 
culiar has been discovered. The poison is a yellow liquid, and 
has not been distinguished chemically from simple gumwater.f 

Here are examples of infinitesimal quantities of ponderable 
matter acting with frightful energy upon the healthy body. 

Medicinal substances furnish other proofs. I must content 
myself with a single example. Inappreciable quantities of 
Ipecacuanha give an affirmative answer to our present question, 
so decisive and convincing that I make no apology for ex- 
tracting the following cases from that well-known and highly 
respectable allopathic periodical the London Medical and 
Phyncil Jour lull: — 

" An apprentice of mine, naturally healthful, and of an active 
disposition, is invariably affected with a most distressing and 
protracted sneezing on the most careful dispensing of the 
smallest (juantity of Ipecacuanha. A more continued appli- 
cation of it, such for instance as happens in the preparation of 
the compound powder, is followed with dyspnoea, (difficulty, 
of breathing,) cough and spitting of blood. Having occasion 
some time ago to compound the medicine for several days 
together, he oecame seriously affected by it, in the way just 
stated, and he has not enjoyed full health since. It^L^s&^^^V 



♦ The Animal Kinsrdom, by T. R^^mex 3oTves,^, ^'^^ 
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dently produced a disposition to asthma, and aft aptitude for 
pulmonary ailment, which he had not used to possess."* 

"In the year 1787 or 8, in pounding the root to make the 
Ipeiutcaanka Wine,^ I was suddenly atfected with violent and 
reiterated sneezings, with a very profuse defluction from the 
eyes and nose; these symptoms continued without intermission 
for many hours, accompanied by great heat and anguish 
throughout the cavity of the thorax, and the most oppressive 
dyspnoea. Exhausted by the violence of the attack, I was 
conveyed to bed, where, supported, for I was unable to lie 
down, I remained more or less afflicted till the next morning. 
I arose extremely weakened, and with all the usual appear- 
ances of .\ severe catarrh. From this date I have been per- 
petually tormented by violent catarrhs. The slightest motion 
of the simple or compound powder of Ipecacuanha superin- 
duces precisely similar, but more gentle effects. When weigh- 
ing or mixing these powders afterwards, I carefully guarded 
my mouth and nose by a cloth; but an incautious removal of 
it for inspiration, till perhaps half an hour had elapsed, after 
the medicine was finisned, occasioned the same inconveniences. 
At length I was compelled to quit the shop when Ipecacuanha 
was in band ; indeed I have frequently entered my own, or the 
shop of a stranger, long after it had been used, and by the 
instant recurrence of these very distressing sensations, have 
been able too accurately to ascertain the recent exposure of 
this drug. 

"I never designedly had recourse to Ipecacuanha for more 
than twenty years. Two accidents lateljr, within a few weeks 
of each other, afforded me the opportunity of determining its 
present effects when inwardly administered. A friend hearing 
me cough in the street, presented me with a few lozenges; 1 
took two at once ; they were scarcely dissolved, ere I felt a 
pungent roughness in every part of the mouth, exciting a great 
secretion of saliva; this, it is worthy of noting, was the reverse 
in the preceding attacks, when the excretory ducts uniformly 
denied their offices, and occasioned a disagreeable dryness of 
the mucous membrane. As this acrid sensation extended to 
the lips, they became prodigiously swollen and inflamed. On 
the fauces I experienced the like effects, with a most teazing 
itching irritation; it descended the trachea, producing pain 
and dyspnoea; it likewise proceeded down the oesophagus, 
creating a slight heat in the stomach, and passed with mode- 
rate gripings throughout the intestinal canal. 

"Soon after, a powder was brought to my house, with an 
order to prepare more of the same kind. I conveyed a few 



•• Mr. Spencer, Medical and Physical Journal, 3uij ^. ^b. 
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particles to my ton^e to discover its composition ; I quickly 
experienced those ieelings in the mouth and lips which arose 
from the lozenges before, but in a milder degree, and they 
extended no further. Upon referring to the prescription I 
found that there was one grain of Ipecacuanha and ten of cal- 
cined magnesia. The incident ^ave birth to the idea that the 
former strange aflfection had originated from the same cause 
as the latter, and upon inquiry my suspicion was confirmed; 
they were IpeGacuanha lozenges which I had swallowed .... 
Snuff and other stimulating powders excite no more irritation 
on me than on others."* 

"One of the editors recollects a somewhat similar effect 
produced on his father." 

**To these three cases, (the two preceding and one by Mr. 
Royston, alluded to in January 9, 1809^ I shall now add two 
in females, who seem to have been affected in so similar a 
manner by the subtle effluvia of Ipecacuanha, that to enume- 
rate their symptoms would only be to repeat what has already 
been given respecting those effects. 

"The first of these cases is that of a lady, now about fifty, 
the wife of a surgeon, and mother of a numerous family. The 
general state of health has always been good, her disposition 
Hvely and active, and by no means possessing anytning of 
that valetudinarian irritability which marks striking pecu- 
liarity of constitution. She has been much in the habit, when 
the hurry of business required it, of assisting her husT3and in 
dispensing medicines. This gave rise to her first discovery 
of the effects of Ipecacuanha on her habit. I had an oppor- 
tunity of remarking this fact about eighteen months ago, being 
on a professional visit at her house, while her husband labored 
under a severe fever. She was about to dispense one of my 
prescriptions in which some Ipecacuanha had been ordered, 
and the moment she saw what the composition was, she ran 
from the shop to a distant part of the house, refusing to dis- 

})erf8e it This excited mv curiosity to find the cause. On 
bllowing her she explained it, and with some degree of anxiety- 
looked round, lest some of the doors between her and the shop 
should have been left open while the prescription was about 
to be dispensed. As my stay was protracted some days, I had 
occasion to see these Toars repeatedly excited. One forenoon 
in particular, while she was in her kitchen, a considerable 
distance from the shop, two passage doors being between her- 
self and it,) while she could neither see nor know beforehand, 
that Ipecacuanha, which was the case, was weighing, she 
called out with vehemence to have the doors closed^ on oa- 
count of the sensations she was begmivm^ V^ i^^ 

• Mi*A\\vAi\ and Phyt 'aicYv, \^\^, N ^V '3ta^ ^- ^^"^ 
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^The second instance came to my knowledge only the dajt 
before yesterday. The lady who is the subject of it called on 
me on her mother's account, who was indisposed, and being 
shewn into my room, took uj) your last Journal which lay on 
my table to amuse herself till my appearance. On my enter-, 
ing the room she told me she had been reading my book, and 
the part which she accidentally opened was Mr, B.'s communi- 
cation ; she added with a smile, this is far from so uncommon 
a case as this gentleman seems to think, for I myself am af- 
flicted by it in the same manner ; and then went into con- 
siderable detail of the symptoms it excited in her. The ca- 
tarrhal affection and sneezing she described as particularly 
distressing. The copious flow was so acrid as to excoriate, in 
a few hours, the parts over which it fell. Her upper lip and 
thealae of the nostrils were swelled. But what created m her 
the most alarm was its effects on her eyes. They became 
swelled and stiff, and sight was diminished. The eye-lids 
tumified so that the eyes were sunk almost out of sight, which 
seemed to be the chief cause of the diminution of vision; the 
discharge from her eyes was nearly as great as that from her 
nose, and little less acrid .... No catarrhal effects were 
excited in her by snuff,"# 

" I know a lady who was always seized with asthma when- 
ever Ipecacuanha root was pounding in the shop ; so sensible 
was she of this effect, that it was in vain to conceal from her 
what was going on in the mortar. This occurred about thirty 
years ago, in the lady of the physician, (Dr. Buckham, of 
Wooler,) to whom I was first a pupil, and I was twice the in- 
nocent cause of the complaint myself. I thought by her being 
in a remote part of the house she could not be affected; but 
it was almost immediately felt, and the paroxysm lasted many 
hours. This lady was exquisitely nervous. 

" I have been informed of different cases almost similar; 
they were all women ; but, conceiving the observation a com- 
mon one, I did not note them."f 

Two similar cases, the wives of medical men, are given in 
Vol. 24, page 233, by Dr. Scott. One attack, caused by being 
near her husband at the time he put some Ipecacuanha into a 
bottle was so violent as nt arly to prove fatal. There was a 
remarkable stricture about the throat and chest, with very 
troublesome shortness of breathing, with a particular kind of 
wheezing noise. The symptoms were aggravated at night. 
At 3 o'clock in the morning she was gasping for breath at a 
window, pale as death, her pulse scarcely to be felt, and in the 

* 1)1. Hamilton, Med. and Phys. Journal, April, 1810. VoL 23, p. 318. 
f Dr. Trotter, Med. and Phyn 1810, Vol. 24, p. 60. 
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utmost immediate danger of suffocation. She became easier 
about 11 a. m. till about 11 p. m. The same scene was con- 
Unuf'd eiffht days and nights successively y 

" Mr. Leiffbton, a very eminent surgeon at Newcastle, very 
nearly lost his wife in a similar manner," 

Here, then, are undeniable proofs from odors, from con- 
tagious malaria, from animal poisons, and from medicinal sub- 
stances, from which it may be strongly concluded that infini- 
tesimal quantities of ponderable matter do act with great, and 
sometimes with destructive energy upon the healthy body. 

III. — ^What are the actual proofs in support of the assertion 
that such minute quantities of ponderable matter act reme- 
dially on the diseased body ? 

The reply to the first (juestion proposed renders it probable 
that infinitesimal quantities of ponderable matter may act 
upon the living animal body. 

The answer to the second question embraces very nume- 
rous and undeniable facts which prove, in the most positive 
and unexceptionable manner, that such small quantities do 
produce direct, and sometimes frightfully powerful effects 
upon the living body in health. 

That similarly minute quantities will act upon the unhealthy 
body is thus shewn to be in the highest degree probable, if 
not certain ; for it may be argued a fortioH if tney can act 
upon the body in health, much more will they be able to act 
wnen the nervous system is in a state of exalted sensibility, 
produced by the morbid excitement of disease. Any portion 
of the surface of the body may be rubbed violently, when in 
a healthy condition, without painful sensation ; but the same 
part, when inflamed, will shrink from the slightest touch. 

It now therefore only remains that, by the evidence of facts, 
I prove, generally, that they do act, and particularly that their 
action is beneficial and remedial in disease. 

If any one were to ask a physician who has been, for a few 
years, in the daily habit of prescribing these small doses. Do 
they act beneficially ? he would see an expression of counte- 
nance very like that which another person would exhibit if, 
while standing before a good fire, he were gravely asked if he 
felt any warmth. On the other hand, if a physician who has 
not been willing to try the doses, nor to see them tried by 
others, be asked, Oan they act upon disease ? he assumes a 
tone like that of the King of Siam, when told by some Euro- 
pean travellers that water sometimes becomes solid. 

I do not:add»efifi.thpse vsho tpe; tried the (Joses — ^they need 
no further 3avideiujer,:ppr 5t)^o«eJy^p will -not try them, and 
who, with wonderful presumption, declare t\\ft.l ^Ji^dii. ^^^rsss^ 
eannae act— they may r-^ ' "^7 ^^ia^^\i^ \ \wi^ *5fiLQ»5^ ^^^^'^ 
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minds are are open to conviction, and who think the care of 
their health and the prolongation of their lives an affair of 
sufficient moment to require them to give attention to any 
information on the subject openly and candidly set before 
them. 

The evidence which proves the beneficial action of the small 
dose is the same in kind as that which proves any other natural 
fact^ — it is the evidence of observation and experiment^— that 
which our senses afford us. It is of the same nature as the 
evidence we have of the relation of cause and effect in any 
events which happen around us. It does not differ from that 
which we have of the operation of the la^ge doses of medicine. 

A patient has a violent head-ache ; twelve leeches are ap- 

!)lied to his his temples ; relief follows the application of the 
eeches.^ Had this happened but once, we ought to conclude 
that the fact of the removal of the pain following the appli- 
cation of the leeches was merelv a comcidence, not an instance 
of cause and effect ; but it has happened a hundred times, and 
we therefore conclude that the relief was the effect of the loss 
of blood by the leeches. Another patient has a similarly vio- 
lent head-ache ; the millionth or the billionth of a drop of the 
juice of the deadly Nightshade is given ; relief quickly follows. 
Had this happened but once, we ought to set it down as a 
coincidence — an accidental meeting of two events having no 
connection with each other — but it has happened a hundred 
times ; shall it not then be concluded that the removal of the 
pain was the e^ect of the administration of the dose ? Let any 
one who doubts such a conclusion, and who would attribute 
such frequent recurrences of the same succession of events to 
chance, take up a kaleidescope and turn it round till he gets 
the same figure a second time. We need not wish him a 
severer punishment. 

I now offer the following statement of facts, for the truth 
of which I hold myself responsible. 

I am aware of " the difficulty of tracing effects to thoir true 
causes ;" and also that there are " various sources of orror in 
conducting medical inquiries." It is due to truth to observe 
that I have used every endeavor to overcome the one and to 
avoid the other. I cannot hope to have succeeded in doing 
this in every case, but that the ultimate conclusion is a safe 
and a true one I can entertain no doubt. 

ACUTE DISEASE. 

It will not be expedite} that^in a j^aZm^het like the pr%8*i^nt,*X shoiUld give minute 
details of disease. Wete it'tne fitting cppQrtunit}^ i^o6uld> felaie 4he particulan 
of the following cases : — 

Ihflammatioh or thb ErE.— Mr. Brodr " Homoeopathy unveiled,** 
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observes that ** from the peculiar structure of the eye, we may often actually 
witness what is going -on in diseases of that organ .... With the same 
fidelity we can observe the effect of efficient treatment in the arrest and removal 
of the disease, and that too witii such unerring certainty as to leave no doubt in 
our mind of the relation of the two as cause and effect." 

I have formerly often treated diseases of the eye by what Mr. Brodribb would 
acknowledge would be " efhcient treaitment," and have often carefully watched 
its results. I have now also in a considerable number of cases treated them with 
the small doses of Homceopathy, and the beneficial results have been such ** as 
to leave no doubt in my mind of the relation of the two, as cause and effect." 
One case was cured in a few days by the 3d dilutions of Arnica, Aconite and 
Belladonna, where an allopathic physician had considered leeches to be indis- 
pensible. Other inflammatory affections of the eye have recovered much more 
rapidly and satisfactorily than I ever saw them do under any other treatment. 

Inflammation OF the Thboat. — ^The remark made by Mr Brodribb with 
respect to the visibility of diseases of the eye applies also to those of the throat. 
I have very repeatedly seen the influence of mmute doses of Belladonna, Mer- 
cury, Hepar-Sulphuris and other remedies upon the various stages of inflam- 
mation of the throat manifested in the most unmistakable manner. The 

Rev has had attacks of ulcerated sore throat repeatedly ; under the usual 

treatment of blisters, ^., he has been laid up for some weeks on each occasion. 
I attended him lately for a similar attack ; there was a large ulcer on each 
tonsil ; he could scarcely swallow or speak ; he was very feverish, and for two 
nights he had been deprived of sleep. Without discontinuing his usual duties, 
wmch are very laborious, for a single hour, and without any local application of 
any kind, he was perfectly cured in six days. In other cases where I thought 
suppuration and puncture of the tonsils inevitable, all the mischief dispersed 
and recovery was e£fected in few days. 

Croup. — I have stated in another of these Tracts, that several cases of Croup 
have been treated after the new method. I have only to add here that the medi- 
cines were given in infinitesimal doses, and to assure my readers that the relief 
afibrded, without any other treatment, not even a warm bath or a mustard poultice^ 
was, in every instance, most obvious, rapid, and complete. 

Inflammation of the Chest.— ^Several cases of Bronchitis and some of 
Pneumonia have come under my care during the last four years. They have had 
no means whatever used to relieve them but the small doses. They have re- 
covered more quickly aud satisfactorily, and the attacks have been followed with 
a much shorter period of convalescence than I ever before witnessed, and the 
cure has been, so far, permanent. 

Erysipelas. — ^This is always a serious and often a fatal complaint ; it a/fords 
a good example of the confusion and inconsistency of allopathic medicine. 
** The practice," says Mr. Nunneley, who has written an excellent treatise on 
Erysipelas, "pursued by di£ferent persons is of the most dissimilar and contra- 
dictory nature ; while one party relies upon blood-letttng, freely and repealedly 
performed, as the surest and only method of cure ; another and perhaps larger 
party, certainly as respectable, so far as authority goes, utterly repudiates the 
abstraction of blood, and depends upon tonics and cordials for the removal of 
the complaint. Indeed so confidently are the most opposite remedies enforced, 
and so contradictory are the results said to follow the application of the same 
means, in the hands of different persons, equally worthy of credit, that the im- 
puffner of medical skill may fairly point with confidence to this part of our field, 
and demand if such contradictions are worthy of the name of a scitnce or of 
trust ?"♦ 

It is not so with the Homoeopathic treatment of Erysipelas^ With minute 
doses of Belladonna, Rhus, and Lachesis, the usual remedies for this peculiar in< 
flammation, I have succeeded in all the cases I have met with — among them were 
four severe ones — beyond my expectations. In one case, on the secowl ^vj ^*v 
the attack the inflammation had spread over the face, «^x«^ tglcmX ^1 ^ ^^ ^i^a^> 

*A Tnstim on Erysipelas, by TluM.l^uiiBftVv^tVAiai^wa^V 
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and part of the neck, with a large blister on each cheek, very severe headache^ 
aiid a pulse of 150 ; this waH entirely well at the end of a week. 

Rheumatism — Some cases of Rheumatic fever have afforded me excellent 
opportunities of seeing how beautifully the small doses relieve and frequently 
quickly cure this otherwiKC intractable complaint — one of the opprobria medi- 
corum. One cane, a widow lady of 72, who had i- tht-n for the tirst time, and 
while in a state of considerable debility, was nearly well in a fortnight Another, 
a farmer having or&ranic disease of the heart, left by a former attack, a most 
severe case, with violent spasms of the heart threatening to terminate life, re- 
covered in three weeks. 

Cholera and Diarrhgba. — The numerous statements published in various 
countries of the great efficacy of Homoeopathic treatment in Cholera and Diarrhoea 
have been confirmed by my own experience, so far as that has ^one. In these 
cases I have always used the small doses, except when I was anxious to test the 
principle of Homoeopathy by giving ponderable quantities of the medicine in- 
dicated. 

Yellow Fever — The ravages which this dreadful complaint is now making 
in Jamaica and other Islands of the West Indies are painfully calamitous ; of 
course I have not myself treated this terrible malady, but from a trial of Homoe- 
opathy, which has just been made in Barbadoes by Dr. Godino, it appears that, 
even afler the black vomit has taken place, hitherto considered so fatal a symp- 
tom. Homoeopathy can still, with the blessing of God, rescue a victim from the 
grave. This ought to attract the attention of Governments. My information 
IS from the West Indian, o( October 28th, 1852, a Barbadoes paper, which has 
been kindly sent me. 

These must suffice as a specimen of the results in the treatment of acute 
diseases with minute doses of medicine only. To my own mind the efficacy of 
the method is most palpable and satisfactory. I have not one- fourth of the 
apprehension of an unfavorable termination in any acute attack of disease 
which I had in former times. The duration of the illness is much shortened, the 
danger greatly lessened, the strength of the patient husbanded, and convales- 
cence, often so tedious and distressing, is almost annihilated. 



CHRONIC DISEASE. 

Pain in the Elbow. — Mr. K., a shopkeeper, consulted me in August. 1850, 
on acount of a very distressing pain in the elbow, from which he had been suffer- 
ing for twelve months. He had been under surgical treatment, I believe, the 
whole of that time. The joint was stiff and swollen, but did not appear to me 
to bo seriously diseased; the pain, however, was described as being at times 
excruciating. I gave him a single dose of Staphysagria, highly diluted. In a 
few days I called to inquire afler him, when he told me that the night he took 
my dose he was very strangely affected ; he could scarcely describe how, but it 
was so powerful that he would not take any more of my medicine. " How is 
your elbow r* "Look!" he cried, and moving his arm in all directions in a 
rapid manner, declared that it was well ; and so it remained. 

Diabetes Mellitus. — On the 7th of March, 1850, I was consulted by 

Mrs. a widow of about 47, who had been suffering for several years from 

various ailments, and had been during much of that time under the care of a 
physician. I found that one of her complaints was diabetes mellitus, which had 
been increasing upon her for the last two years. The quantity of urine in the 
twenty-four hours was fifteen pints, and the weight of sugar contained in this 
exceeded a pound. It would be tedious to report the daily progress of this case ; 
it most suflice to say that under the influence of minute doses of Aconite, Sulphur, 
Nux-vomica, China, Belladonna, and some other remedies, by the middle oil 
July she was so much recovered that the quantity of water was reduced to below 
three pints, that is to the quantity natural in healtb • and though the presence 
of sugar could still he detected, it was (fompar in quantity. She 
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then went to the sea-side for two or three weeks. During her stay there, her 
son wrote to me that his '* mother was so well that she did not appear to ail any- 
thing.'* She has since suffered in various wayb from mental causes, and has had 
some return of the diabetes, but it has again yielded to the same remedies. It 
may be said of this case that the tendency to the complaint is not removed. This 
is granted ; but while the causes which first induced the complaint are, in all 
probability, still surrounding the patient, it is not susprising if they succeed in 
bringing on second or third attacks I have seen several cases of sugared urine 
formerly, but I never saw the old remedies afford such permanent benefit. Neither 
is it reasonable to expect that the new method will always succeed in such an 
untractable, and hitherto usually fatal disease. 

December 28th, 1852. I called to see this patient to-day, when she told me 
she had not felt so well for many years as she did at present. It is now nearly 
three years since I first saw her in the alarmrns condition I have described. 

October 14th, 1853. She has now continued well nearly another year. 

Tabes Mesenterica.— In September, 1852, Mrs. H consulted me about 

her baby, eight months old, suffering from mesenteric disease. The little infant 
was greatly emaciated, and its mother expected that it was going to die. Ex- 
cessively minute doses of Sulphur and Chalk were followed by a wonderful im- 
provement in a fortnight ; the medicines were repeated, and at the end of six 
weeks the child seemed nearly well — its stomach almost reduced to its natural 
dimensions, and its limbs filling up. Mrs. H had been at first quite incre- 
dulous, and came to me only through the persuasion of a friend ; she was now so 
much gratified that she thought it her duty to call upon her former medical 
advisers, to shew them the child, and to offer a copy of one of my pamphlets. 
An angry scene ensued, and the following conversation took place : — ** I refuse 
to take the book ; if Dr. Sharp said he was doing nothing we could respect him, 
bat as it is we cannot." Mrs H. : ** But. sir, my child is cured !" '* Yes, it has 
got well by letting medicine alone. *' ** But I had tried what letting medicine 
alone would do for some time, and the child grew worse and worse. It began 
to improve from the very day Dr. Sharp*s medicine was commenced ; and how 
was it that two other babies of mine died of the same disease in your hands 1 If 
medicines do harm, and you knew that doing nothing would cure, why did not 
you recommend that plan V* 

Disease op the lunos. — Mr. W. Sr , aged 20, had a severe attack of 

inflammation in the chest during last winter, and was attended by two or three 
medical men. This was followed by chronic disease during the spring and 
summer. His friends despaired of his recovery; When I saw him in September, 
1852, he was emaciated ; had cough and expectoration ; his pulse 120 ; occasion- 
al flushings in the face ; no appetite ; the whole of the right lun^ returned a 
dull sound on percussion, and there was a peculiar sound of the voice through 
the stethoscope. 

I made no alteration in his diet or habits, and gave him nothing but infini- 
tesimal doses of the medicines employed, such as Aconite, Bryonia, Phosphorus, 
&c. ; these have been continued three months. He declares that he feels quite 
well ; he looks well ; his appetite is good ; he has gained flesh ; he takes horne 
exercise, notwithstanding the wet ; he has not the slightest cough nor expectora- 
tion ; no fever ; no perspiration ; and the only symptom which remains to 
testify the realrtpr of his former danger is revealed by the stethoscope, the un- 
natural sound of'^ the voice, though much diminished, has not yet ceased. 

Warts. — In three cases out of four I have succeeded in clearing^ the hand of 
ugly warts. In all by internal treatment alone, and with infinitesimal doses of 
thuB medicines employed. 

Partial Paralysis. — Mrs. M consulted me, three months ago, for 

paralysis of the thumb of the right hand, which had existed for some time. She 
had entirely lost the use of it ; for instance she could not take up a needle or 
hold it ; stuB was otherwise ailing. The case reminded me of the condition of 
persons exposed to the poisonous influence of lead, as painters are. I preoOThftA. 
the biUiontn of a grain of lead, in occasional dose« fox «. xEkO^c^ «xw\\^sj^a\sv^«$^»^> 
At the expiration of the monlh, \yn >> ^v^^eu^i^ ^l^xB>Kt^ ^»S««^ "^ 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF HOMEOPATHY. 

** Every Science hM its difficoltiea.**— Johnsoh, 

Whatever costs little trouble is commonly of small value, 
while that which is worth possessing is difficult to obtain. 
As there is no royal road to knowledge, so neither is there 
a smooth path for the discharge of duty and the satisfying 
of conscience. If the path be rugged it behoves us to 
examine it the more warily; to look all difficulties in the 
face, and not to imitate the ostrich, which, when pursued, 
buries iU head in the sands. 

The difficulties of Homoeopathy are twofold: — ^they are 
either temporary or permament They belong to ourselves, 
rather than to it 

I. Of the difficulties, which it may be hoped are tem- 

J)orary, some have a special reference to the medical pro- 
ession,— others to Hahnemann himself; — some arise from 
the public, — others from the circumstances in which Ho- 
moeopathists are at present placed. Of these temporary 
difficulties the following appear to me among the most 
important : 

1. The iwvelty of the system now proposed to be adopted. 
It is ^via icai ^evri^ new and strange. This is a difficulty 
which unavoidably attaches itself to every thing which in- 
volves fundamental changes. It is a good check upon 
restless minds. It may sometimes impede a useful im- 
provement, but it more frequently retards and obviates 
mischievous alterations. The feeling out of which the 
difficulty springs has its expression in the proverb " meddle 
not with them that are given to change." ^ut incases like 
the present it must be remembered that when a discovery 
of nature's truth has been made, there is no novelty in the 
natural facts ; they have been from th8 beginning ; — the 
novelty is in us, in our knowing now what we were ignorant 
of before. When sufficient evidence of facts is presented to 
us, unless blinded by prejudice, we cannot but believe them ^ 
to be true, and believe also that they were true before we 
knew them, and whether we knew them or not. It fre- 
quently happens that, on further inquiry, we find that 
though the truth is new to us, glimpses of it have beea 
seen from time to time in former ages, — occasion&lbj ^Jcl^ 
discovery is more entirely new. Tbfi Y^mw^'^ Q^^^\sis»^ 
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pathj 18 of the former kind, it has been indicated^ though 
never practically carried out before HARXEftUiXN ; the action 
of infiiiitesimally small doses belongs to the latter; it is a 
truth of which we had little or no intimation till it was 
discovered by Hahnemann. 

This first difficulty of Homoeopathy is inseparable from 
the exhibition of new truth. It nas accompanied all dis- 
coveries of truth. It must be borne peaceably, until 2%me 
has effectually removed it. 

2. The prejudices of education and modes of thought 
These much more frequently operate injuriously than bene- 
ficially. They are wonderfully strong among tne professors 
of the art of healing, as the history of every discovery in 
medicine testifies. The reception of Homoeopathy has 
not differed in this respect from that of the most valu- 
able additions of knowledge and improvements of practice 
of former times. How just is the satjrre of Moliere in the 
commendatory character which M. le Docteur Diafoims 
gives of his son Thomas ! ^11 est ferme dans la dispute, fort 
comme un Turc sur ses principes, ne demord jamais de son 
opinion, et poursuit un raisonnement jusque dans les der- 
niers recoins de la logique. Mais, sur toute chose, ce qui 
me plait en lui et en quoi il snit mon example^ c'est qu'il 
s'attache aveuglement aux opinions de nos anciens, et que 
jamais il n' a voulu comprenare ni ecouter les raisons et les 
experiences des pretendues decouvertes de notre siecle, 
touchant la circulation du sang, et autres opinions de meme 
ferine."* **He is firm in controversy, staunch as a Turk in 
his tenets, never swerves from .his opinion, and pursues an 
argument to the deepest recesses of logic. But above all, 
that which delights me in him, and whtrdn he foUoirs vnj 
evcavi2>U\i is that ne attaches himself blindly to the opinions 
of the ancients, and has never been willing to understand 
nor even to listen to the pretended discoveries of our age 
relative to the circulation of the blood and other opinions 
of the same stamj)." 

From these prejudices in the minds of physicians arises 
a wide-spread feeling of distrust in the sincerity of tbe 

I)ractitioner8 of Homoeopathy, and a disbelief in their know- 
edge of disease. The men we have left cannot but think 
that wo are wilfully practising a hoax upon the public, or 
that, where we are not deceivers, we are ourselves deluded 
through ignorance. The oi)inion is almost general that 
IIomcDopathy is a sort of "pious fraud" justified in some 

* « Le malade imaginaiie.** 
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degroo by the iovoritjr of the old treatment, and by the 
roHtorative i)ower8 of nature. When annoyed by the paHH- 
ing over or patients to the new Hystem, tney endeavor to 
conHole themHelveH with the reflection, that, like all other 
kindM of (quackery, it will have its dav, and be exploded. 
Even in friendly conversation we are told that we wnopre. 
pare the Huiall doHeH are wise, it is our patients who swaliow 
them who are the fools. 

This obstacle to the progress of IIomoBopathy operatei 
nowerfuUy at present in England. The conviction tnat our 
tacts are true, our sentiments just, and our intentions good, 
will sustain us. The ditticulty must bo borne with patience 
and temper. The course of events will remove it. For, as 
was well observed by a writer in the "Times," "A man's 
life in those days is sp^mt in the realization of impossibilities, 
in fervently denying one week what he sees put In practice 
the next. So wedded are we to custom, so hampered by 
precedents, so enslaved by habit, that we cannot bring our- 
selves to believe that what is wronjj in our nroceedings can 
possibly be corrected, or what is right in tne practices of 
our neighbors can iiossibly be adopted. The Committee 
of tlie Ilouse of CfommonH which pronounced Hallways 
impossible,* sneered at the draining of Chat Moss, and re- 
jected the LiveriHMjl and Manchester Railway Bill out of 
mercy to the demented projectors, was too faithful a type 
of the English mind. Active and indefatigable within its 
own range it recoils with a pusillanimous horror before 
whatever is n^w and untried." 

8, Sdf'lntereut cannot be overlooked as another difBculty, 
It is a serious obstacle to the general reception of Ilomcoo- 
pathy by t)jo medical profession. Where success has been 
already attained, change is naturally dreaded, it is likely 
to be for the worse ; and in the less happy alternative, whpre 
"res angusta domi," straightened circumstances press, it 
is a doubtful plunge ;-— it may be into a lower depth. To 
turn aside from the beaten path, even where truth and con- 
science seem to lead, is no easy task, when the maintenance 
of a family is hazarded by the change. Some allowance 
n^ust be made for considerations of this kind. 

There are some who are deterred unnecessarily by this 
motive. Men who are so circumstanced that they could 
atford to give up the old method and adoot the new, even 
if they were, as probably they would be, losers for a time. 
The^ might wait for a return of practice, and be supported, 
during tlie interval^ by a good conscience. A very dear 
friencT of mine, writing an expostulatory lett<it V:^ w^R^^V^^^^'^ 
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three yean ago, among otheir things urged upon me this 
conBideration, *^your success is my downfall P^ Not so, my 
dear friend, if you will get up and ride with me, you may 
share my success, there is abundance of room for both. 

Many are wanting in moral courage. I once said to a 
man of very superior sense, integnty, and worldly ex- 

1)erience, "Do right and leave it,^ "and be left in the 
urchr was his instant reply; and many will agree with 
him. I think they are mistaken, and that a longer ex- 
perience and closer observation would confirm the wisdom 
of the Dutch maxim, 

** Doe wel en zie niet om.** 

*' Do what you ought ; — happen what may.** 

This then is a difficulty, but it is a temporary one. It 
may be safely left to be removed by Time. 

4. A very pardonable indolence is a difficulty with all 
medical men who have passed the middle of life. They 
have already made one great effort to qualify themselves 
for the duties of their calling. They have spent six or 
seven years as students of meaicine, and since that period, 
many more years have rolled away in its laborious practice. 
It is much too formidable an undertaking to set sail afresh 
on a new ocean of troubles, and to endeavor to guide their 
vessel into a foreign port. "The trouble is immense, and 

1 have OTOwn idle,'' was the candid acknowledgment of 
the excellent Mr Kin^don, in his paper on Homoeopathy, 
read before the Medical Society of London, in the year 1886. 

From the anxiety and labor of such a task as this, the 
elder members of the profession must, in all reason, be ex- 
cused. It is otherwise with the junior portion ; nothing 
can acquit them from the duty of investigating the new 
system for themselves and of trying its merits in their 
owyi hands hy actiud experiment. If, however, the seniors 
are to be excused, it is evident that this very circumstance 
constitutes a great difficulty to Homoeopathists, and a for- 
midable obstacle to the progress of Homoeopathy. Great 
and formidable it doubtless is, nevertheless it is a difficulty 
which may be patiently borne, under the solemn reflection 
that Time is diminishing it every day, and will, ere long, 
remove it. 

5. The fear of forfeiting respectaiUityj by joining a sect 
so despised and ridiculed, operates, as a powerful hindrance 
in the minds of many in the profession. The losing of 
"caste" for the sake of truth may be thought by some to 
be a slight sacrifice, but those who know human nature 
better wul come to a different conclusion. It is in fact &o 
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great that jnefhaps scarcely any truth except that which 
relaiefl to GOD and eternity, will Tbe acknowledged as worthy 
to make the demand. If it can be required on behalf of 
any truth referring to this life only, we may venture to claim 
it for the subject we have now in hand. 

Great however as this difficulty is for the moment, it is, 
I believe, a temporary difficulty. The time, I think, is not 
distant when the man who has embraced the new system 
of the art of healing, whose principle of treatment is known, 
and whose mode of practice is simple, open, free from 
mystification, will be tne practitioner regaraed as the most 
truly respectable. 

6. The misrepresentation of Homoeopathy by its op- 
ponents is a difficulty which I feel great reluctance to notice.' 
Such disingenuous conduct reflects so much discredit upon 
my professional brethren that I would it did not exist, or 
that I had no need to allude to it Charges, without proof, 
of quackery, of fraud, and of falsehood ; attempts to hinder 
the circulation of our books ; to erase our names from college 
and other lists ; and to refuse di{)lomas to our students ; 
accompanied at the same time with the unacknowledged 
adoption of some of our best remedies, betray a state of 
feeling greatly to be lamented. 

7. The general igrwran^e which prevails upon the subject 
of Homoeopathy is not only a great difficulAr in itself, out 
is also the origin of most of those we have alreadv noticed. 
Both the profession and the public need to be oetter in- 
formed as to what Homoeopathy really ia How few persons 
have any definite idea of tne principle of Homoeopatny, and . 
of those who have^ the ereat majonty entertain a mistaken 
notion. They think that it teaches that what causes a 
mischief will cure it thus confounding similis (like) with 
idem (the same). Some of Hahneman^s own illustrations 
may have tended to foster this mistake, but it is highly 
desirable that the point at issue should be clearly stated 
and understood before it is discussed. Many things taken 
into the stomach in a state of health are found by ex- 
perience to nourish and support the body— to preserve life 
and health ; these are called food. Many .other thin^ 
when similarly taken are found by experience to cause pain 
and injury to the body— to destroy health and life ; tnese 
are callea poisons, rfe have also learned from experience 
that some of these latter substances— -these poisons— when 
given in natural disease act beneficially and remedially 
upon the diseased body. Homoeopathy implies that ex- 
perience farther teaches us Hb ^-^^^^^sAs^ ^ ^^^^ass^ 
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nisteritiff these remedial poisons is to ^ve them tn siich 
cases of natural ailments as resemble m their symptoms 
those injurious effects which such noisons produce when 
taken in health. If a person has sunered a bruise he is not 
supposed to require a second blow to cure him, as is often 
stated, in order apparently to throw ridicule upon the sub- 
ject, but some substance is to be sought for, which, when 
taken in health, will produce pains anusensations similar to 
those of the bruise. A plant called Arnica Montana does 
this, and a small dose oi the juice of this plant is found by 
happy experience to relieve the pains of the bruise far better 
than any other remedy yet discovered. 

It is objected that the symptoms produced by these 
poisons, when taken in health, and said to be similar to 
those symptoms in disease for which they act as remedies, 
are not ift/variably produced ; for instance, that Belladonna 
does not always produce symptoms resembling Scarlet 
Fever, or that Mercury does not always produce salivation, 
or ulceration of the throat No one ever asserted that they 
did, nor is it at all required for the truth of Homoeopathy 
that they should. If tney have ever unequivocally done so, 
it proves that they are capable of producmg them, which is 
all that Homoeopathy asserts. 

8. The small dost-j which is the great obstacle to the 
progress of Homoeopathy^ — the great handle of its op- 
ponents. What may be advanced in its support I have 
endeavored to condense into a small space in another Tract 
I must again be allowed to assert emphatically that it is 
a question of fact^ to be settled only hy experiment; that 
those who content themselves either with ridiculing it, or 
with reasoning about it, will never ascertain the truth 
respecting it; and that it is the duty of every man to inquire 
into the evidence in its favor as a matter of fact, and if 
possible to see this evidence with his own eyes. Great as 
this obstacle is at present, I do not hesitate to class it among 
the temporary difficulties of Homoeopathy. Daily ex- 
perience of the effects of small doses will, after a time, render 
their efficacy familiar to every one ; as with many other 
marvels, the wonder will cease, and the difficultv vanish. 

9. Among the many obstacles raised to hinder the pro- 
gress of Homoeopathy, and particularly of the small dose, 
ridicule has not been forgotten. Indeed, it has been a main 
weapon by the unsparing use of which it has been con- 
fidently expected that Homoeopathy would perish. "We 
cannot choose but laugh," say our opponents, and verily "the 
sneer of a man's own comrades trieth the muscles of courage." 
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I havo no wish to depreciate the power and eflfloacy of this 
weapon. It has dountloHH prevented the reception of IIo- 
mcBopathy hy many niindH, but it haM not gained ItH end '| 
HonuBopathy haH not o nailed bt^fore it. 

Ridicule haH been called the tent of truth. If thifi be go, 
IIouMMopathy niunt be true, for It haH now ntood oxponure 
to every khnl of banter and JcHt, whether witty or narcantlc, 
for more than half a century^ and Homcoopathy not only 
exUtH-^it advanccH on every Hide, and through every grade 
of Hociety. 

Uldicule, however, when bohlly looked at an an argument 
against the ntatement of faMn^ in a mean Hcare-crow. That 
it Hhould be brought to bear upon a Hubject ho nacred an the 
HufferlngH of the human fannly, and the meann of relieving 
them, in a great reflection upon the chara(5terH of thone who 
thuH ventufb to une it. They cannot be Hurnrined if Huch 
conduct remindn othern of the proverb, **aH tne crackling of 
thoruH under a pot, ho in the laughter of the fool/' 

Ridicule then in a diMculty, but it cannot prove mora 
than a temporary one, and munt at length recoil with un- 
welciouie power upon the quartern from whence it ban pro- 
ceeded. 

10, A much more important difficulty in the grave one 
which preneutH itnelf to the practitioner of lIomcwoj)athy in 
tha ahoidti of tha (li^e. To explain thin it may be necennary 
to revert to the banin of IIonuBopathy. 

The j)ropertieH of drugn, for tne purponen of Ilomceopa- 
thv, are dincovered bv healthy pernonn (generally phyHicianH| 
taxing them exi)errmentally, aiid carefully reuording all 
the Hymptomn produced. The done munt be nuiticiently 
large to act injuriounly tipon both mind and body. By 
the indomitable induntry and courage of Hahnhmann and hiM 
fViendn a vaHt manH of nymptomn have been thuH collected;**- 
the moHt violcuit effectn of the HubntancoH ho examined, 
being learned from the ctinen of poinoning which unhap])ily 
occur from time to time, The lint of nymptoniH or ellectH 
belonging to each drug U called the *< proving" of the nuuli- 
cino. Tne necond Htep in the practico of iTonuBopathy in 
that the i)hyHician nhall very caret\illy invcHti^ate each vwm 
of dineane, prenenting itHotf to bin obncrvation, noting all 
the Hymptomn. moral an well an phynical, which he can din- 
cover; hin third duty into inquire, not an formerly what 
medicinoH have done good in HiTuilar canen, but what drug 
ban produced, when taken in health, nymptoniH renenibling 
thoHe of the oaHd in hand. By this meann he in (i^uldud tK\ 
the best r«m«dj which oan oe fi(^uu4i tot S5wb^ \ws«w^xiww 
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patient Of course that remedy is giyen alone. Here is a 
rule, and the mode of applyinj^ it This is the triumph of 
[[lomoeopathy. Thus, for the first time in the history of the 
world, has medicine been constituted a acience. It was 
previously not only merely an art^ but a very wretched and 
cruel art 

Here then is an admirable ^ide in the choice of a remedy, 
but it is obvious that this guide carries us no farther. When 
the remedy has been fixed upon, another question imme- 
diately arises, in what dose must it be given ? The guide 
tells us, (as was seen by Hippocrates more than two thousand 
years ago,) that the dose must be less than that which pro- 
duced the symptoms in health, but how much less it does 
not say. Here then is a practical difficulty. For some time 
after Hahnemann had discovered the law of Homoeopathy, 
or the mode of choosing the remedy just explaiqipd, he save 
the drugs almost in the usual doses ; but he was so troubled 
with ill effects, in the shai)e of aggravations of the symptoms, 
as to be compelled to diminish very much the quantity given 
as a dose. He was then greatly persecuted by the apothe* 
caries, or druggists of his native country, because he neces* 
sarily prepared his own medicines, and perhaps partly to 
retaliate upon them, and partly to carry out nis views to 
the uttermost, he invented the method of reducing the dose 
to an infinitesimal quantity, and still found it to answer 
when prescribed according to his principle. I have myself 
put these different doses to a fair test in practice. I nave 
no doubt that they act, but I have felt, in my early practice 
especially, as a great difficulty, the want of a rule or prin- 
ciple to guide in the choice of the dose. When ought the 
remedy to be given in substance ? When in the first, second, 
or third dilution ? When in the sixth, twelfth, or thirtieth ? 
Some cases seem to be better treated with the lower or 
larger, some with the higher or smaller doses. This at 

E resent is a matter of experience. Several attempts have 
een made to suggest rules, but as yet without success. 
The next great step in the improvement pf medicine will 
be the discovery oi a principle to guide in the choice of the 
dose and its repetition, as the law of similia. guides us in 
the selection of the remedy. I cannot but entertain a 
sanguine hope that this will be permitted, and therefore I 
venture to consider the want a temporary difficulty. In 
the mean time careful observation is not without its fruits. 
By experience we get empirically at right doses, (as on the 
old method the right remedy is sometimes got at^ and in 
the majority of ins/tances, if we have succeeded in our 
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application of the law in the selection of the remedy, our 
dose hits pretty efifoctually, though perhaps another might 
have succeeded better. 

11. There is another class of difficulties which I must* 
now notice^ the first of whfch is tlie hypothetical cmd victn- 
pkorhud Htiffe in which Hahnemann nas clothed his dis- 
coveries. This has tended in no small degree to repel many 
from his threshold who might have become inquirers ; and 
to harass and perplex those who would not allow any thing 
to repol them. This remark is especially applicable to 
IIahnbmann'a great work— >*7'A<3 Ovgamrti of Medivinc.,^ 
I have not heard of one who has been made a convert by 
the perusal of it, while I have known several who have 
been discouraged by reading it, and others who, having been 
homoBopathists for years, acknowledge that much of it is 
beyond theit comprehension. 

The error into which, in mv opinion, Hahnemann has 
fallen, in the composition of this work, is that he mainly 
labors a theotetioaL explanation of Homoeopathy, and this 
error is the more remarkable because he had, in the Priti" 
oipia of Nbwton a perfect example to follow. Sir Isaac 
Newton, in that book, has succeeded to the admiration of 
the world. He gives us his great discovery, the law of 

fravitation, and proves it to us by irrefragable evidence, 
ut he does not attempt to explain the nature of the force, 
nor its mode of action. '^I have not^" Newton says ^been 
able to discover the cause of the properties of gra/inty from 
phenomena, and I frame no hypotheses ; ^r whatever is 
not deduced from the phenomena is to be called an hypo- 
thesis ; and hypotheses, whether metaphvsical or physical, 
whether of occult qualities or mechanical, have no place in 

experimental philosophy To us it is enough th^t gramt]/ 

does reallu exists aiul Ofjt annording to the laws which we 
have exnlainf*.(U^ # Had Hahnemann been so happy as to 
follow this example he would have given us his discovery 
in simple words, as a naked facty and supported his asser- 
tion by a complete practical demonstration, free from liy- 
pothotical guesses at explanation. Herein, I think, Hahne- 
mann has failed. Strong as an original and careful observer, 
indefatigable in pursuing his discoveries, he becomes weak 
as other men when he begins to guess, llis hypothesis are 
no better than those of any other writer, they must share 
the fate of all that have preceded them, and pass into 
oblivion, and I cannot but tnink, as regards the interest of 
Homopopathy, the sooner the bett er. 
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That natural diseases are best treated by giving those 
medicines which, when taken in health, are capable of 
producing simihir symptoms, is, if true, a natural fact, easily 
stated, and needs neitlier gloss nor explanation to make it 
available in daily practice. This is. expressed in the Orya7ion 
in the following manner: 

" A weaker dynamic aifection is permanently extinguished 
in the living org^anism by a stronger one, if the latter 
(whilst dift'ering in kind) is similar to the former in its 
manifestations." 

"As every disease (not strictly surgical) depends only on 
a peculiar morbid derangement of our vital force in sen- 
sations and functions, when a homceo]pathic cure of the vital 
force deranfjed by the natural disease is accomplished by the 
administration of a medicinal potency selected on account of 
an accurate similarity of symptoms, a somewhat stronger but 
similar, artificial morbid aflection is brought into contact 
with, and as it were pushed into the place of the weaker, 
similar natural morbid irritation, against which, the in- 
stinctive vital force now merely (though in a stronger de- 
^ee) medicinally diseased is then compelled to direct an 
increased amount of energy, but, on account of the shorter 
duration of the action of the medicinal potency that now 
morbidly affects it, the vital force soon overcomes this, and 
as it was in the first instance relieved from the material 
morbid affection, so it is now at last freed from the artificial 
(the medicinal) one, and hence is enabled again to carry on 
healthily the vital operations of the organism" 

This is a long extract, but it was due to Bahnemann that 
his own voice should be heard. Had I space I would give 
another similar paragraph in which he attempts to state his 
views by such terms as these ; — "driving the enemy out of 
the country by foreign auxiliary troops? "The vital force 
advances towards the hostile disease, and yet no enemy can 
be overcome except by a superior power." "If in this 
manner we magnify to the perception of the vital principle 
the picture of its enemy the disease," &c. &c. 

Some of my readers will be reminded by such enig- 
matical language of another CTcat reformer of medicine, 
Paracelsus, and his "Currus Triumphalis Antimonii." I 
must be excused if I say that I marvel that it should be 
received as satisfactory by any body of intelligent men. 
I cannot but suppose that many must repudiate it m private. 
"A weaker dynamic affection is permanently extinguished 
ij- a stronger one/^ It is obvious that, not a fact^out an 
Aj^^^/ie&ts 18 here stated ;— a mere guess as to '" c^di^ Vix 
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whicli remedies net upon Ainetme^ just about as likely to be 
true as Cullrn's ** Spasm of the extreme vessels,'' or any 
other previous notion on the same subject And these are 
the words in which Hahnkmann formally announces, in his 
Orgcmon^ the ** Homoeopathic law of nature.'' It must bo 
observed also that Hahnemann constantly uses the words 
** dynamic," ** spiritual," "potency," &c., by which he supposes 
he is accounting for vital and medicinal action, but these 
are terms to which he docs not teach us to attach definite 
ideas, and which tend to bewilder and mislead, rather than 
to instruct 

The diseases of man he says **are solely spiritual (d3mamic) 
derangements of the spiritual power tnat animates the 
human body (the vital force)." In all works on Materia 
Medina from Discoridks down to the latest books on this 
subject . . all idle dreams, unfounded assumption, and 
hypotheses, cunningly devised for the convenience of thera- 
peutics . . but the essential nature of diseases will not 
adapt themselves to such fantasies, . . will not cease to be 
(sj^iritual) dynamic derangements of our spiritual vital 
principle in sensations and functions, that is, immaterial 
derangements of the state of health." 

It is easy to see that "spiritual, dynamic derangements," 
ftc, are as much hypothetical assumptions as any of those 
which Hahnrmann denounces. 

The preparation and effects of the small doses are rendered 
apparently absurd by the same mystic style. Medicines 
when triturated and diluted according to the method of 
Hahnemann are called by him " dynamizations" and they 
are said to act "dynamically," or "spiritually." 

It appears to me that it has been a great mistake to obscure 
two beautiful discoveries, that of the principle of Homoeo- 
pathy, and that of the efficacy of the small dose, by clothing 
them in such mysterious and unintelligible words. "R 
constitutes a great difficulty— -and a real obstacle to the 
progress of Homoeopathy. 

Let truth be hela fast, let error be repudiated, and this 
great difficulty will cease to exist 

12. The dogmatism oiUKVLHrnnMiYi is also a^eat stumbling 
block and impediment in the way of inquirers. Even to 
many of those who have put it aside for the purpose of 
fair investigation^ and who have in consequence emuraced 
Homoeopathy, it is a great difficulty. They cannot but {^<^V 
annoyed at the positive and dogmatic \«tk^ V^ vJv's?^^^ ^^-^^sij- 
The brighteBt geniuses and tYi^ mo^\. ^^\fc^ v^Xi^'^^ ^^ 
not hentate, often to say wit\lBYo^HUK^^** ^i\N^^^? ^.nXsx^m- 
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but sucli an expression seems never to haye escaped from 
• the lips of Hahnemann. « His intolerance" writes his biogra- 
pher, ^from those who differed from him latterly attained 
to such a height that he used to say, 'He who does not walk 
on exactly the same line with me, who diverffes, if it be 
but the breadth of a straw, to the right or to the left, is an 
apostate and a traitor, and with him I will have nothing to 
dof '' Such servile following as this must be declined bv 
every true student of nature. How inconsistent with 
Hahnemann's own early career! 

^It holds good and will continue to hold good as a Ho- 
moeopathic tnerapeutic maxim, not to be rtfvted by atiy 
experience in the vxyrld^ that the best dose oi the properly 
selected remedy is always the very smallest one in one of 
the high dynamization (80th) as well for chronic as for 
acute ^seases." He does not see how this sentiment saps 
the foundation of his own science, which can rest upon 
nothing but the evidence of experience. 

^That some erring physicians who would wish to be con- 
sidered homoeofMithists engraft some to them more con- 
venient allopathic bad practices often upon their nominally 
homoeopathic treatment is owing to ignorance of doctrine, 
laziness, contempt for suffering humanitv, and ridiculous 
conceit) and, in addition to unpardonable negligence in 
searching for the best Homoeopathic specific for each case 
of disease, has often a base love of gain, and other dishonor^ 
able motives for its spring,— -and for its result? that they 
cannot cure all important and serious diseases, which pure 
and careful Homoeopathy can, and that they send many of 
their patients to that place whence no one returns.'' Surely 
no unmspiredman is justified in assuming such a tone as this. 

The contrast between the spirit and temper of Hahnemann 
in his later years, (he died in July, 1848, aged 89), and those 
of his earlier life may, I think, be in a great measure ac- 
counted for by two considerations, and which are the best 
apology I can suggest for conduct which nothing can justify, 
and few, I suppose, will undertake to defend. 

The first circumstance I would mention is that which 
embittered the whole life of Hahnemann, and particularly 
the earlier periods of it — the harsh and abusive language 
and unrelenting persecution he received from his profes- 
sional brethren, and from the apothecaries or druggists of 
his country. 

The second is this, by the perpetual cultivation of one 
train of thought, it appears to me, that tlie mind of Hahne- 
mann, during the latter period of his lifts had niHvrly reiiohed. 
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that condition which Johnson so feolinpljrandlio'vividljf' 
pourtrays in the Astronomer in Jf?aMtfm«.-^One of the 
most learned astronomers in the world^ who has spent forty 
years in unwearied attention to the motions and appearances 
of the celestial bodies, and has drawn out his soul in end- 
less calculations." H have possessed/', saprs this indomit- 
able student at the close of this period, ^ior five years the 
regulation or the weather, and the distribution of the seasons , 
the sun has listened to my dictates, and passed from tropic 
to tropic by my direction ; the clouds at mv call have poured 
their waters, and the Nile has overflowed at my command : 
I have restrained the rage of the dog-star, and mitigated 
the fervors of the crab. I have administered this great 
office with exact justice." The inconsiderate smile excited 
by this narrative was thus rebuked, ^few can attain this 
man's knowledge, and few practice his virtues; but all 
may suffer his calamity." 
18. The want of the separate dstails of the original 0oih 

SrimmU of Hahnbmann upon himself and hirfriends, while 
imfng the effects of drugs upon healthy persons, creates 
a difficulty The withholding them from the public by 
Hahnbmann himself was an error in judgment, but why 
they are still refused to the applications of the friends of 
Homoeopathy by his widow no one seems able to explain. 
The lack must be supplied by the self-denying labors of 
others, who, by repeating the experiments of UahnbmanNi 
will provide us with what he has omitted to supply. 

14. The sectarian spirit of a portion of the Homoeopathic 
body, upon whom the dogmatizing^ mantle of the old age of 
Hahnbmann seems to have fallen, is also a difficulty of con- 
siderable magnitude with those who wish to observe care- 
Aill]f, to think rationally and independently, to balance oon» 
flioting evidence, and to act conscientiously. It is a serious 
obstacle in the way of inquirers, and consequently greatly 
retards the progress of the reformed practice of medicine. 
Were I to instance particulars I should be in danger of be- 
coming personal, which I am anxious to avoid. Should 
any individuals think this general allusion applicable to 
themselves, I hope it may lead them to consider how far it 
mav not be for tne credit of Plomoeopathy that they should 
be less tenacious of every dictum of Hahnemann. 

From the public the two following difficulties arise:— 

15. Want of oor^ience dependent upon the apparent in- 
sufficiency oi the new treatment Shortljr after my com- 
mencement of Homoeopathy I was summarily dismissed \x% 

a patient because I sant her some tatAV^\i2^ nj^^^^^^^^sc^ 
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taken to her bedside, looked so mnch like plain water that 
she refused to take even a first dose, and immediately sent 
for another medical practitioner. "She could have no con- 
fidence in that sort of medicine." The leeches, and blisters, 
and purges of the old school were preferred. ^ So much," 
says Wn.UAM OF Malmesburv, ''does ancient custom please, 
and so little encouragement, though deserved, is given to 
new 'discoveries, however consistent with truth. All are 
anxious to ^ovel in the old track." 

Others, with more intelligent minds, but accustcmed to 
indulge in doubts rather than venture upon decision, while 
they see and acknowledge the evils of Allopathy, and have 
experienced some of the good of Homoeopathy, endeavor 
. to stave oflF conviction by the ingenious suggestion of new 
grounds for hesitation. 

While others again have minds so ill-regulated that they 
cannot believe anything for which they nave taken up a 
dislike, or they have committed themselves already so far 
against the new doctrines, that they are ashamed to retract 
their condemnation; or they are so in bondage to the 
opinions of their neighbors, and to their previous connec- 
tions, that they dare not act upon their own convictions. 

This difficulty however must disappear before the suc- 
cessful results of the mild treatment; confidence is daily 
strengthening, and hereafter, its very gentleness and pleasant- 
ness will be reckoned among its most obvious advantages. 
If a spoonful of what tastes like simple water will really 
answer the purpose better than a blister and a black draught, 
it will be strange indeed if the latter covitinue to be pre- 
ferred. Would it not be a libel upon human nature to 
suppose this? 

, 16. The officiotmieiis of Mnd friends. This is a formi- 
dable difficulty. It is an enginie of resistance which has 
.been energetically brought to bear against the progress of 
•Homoeopathy. It resembles the "Old Guard" of Napoleon, 
— ^**it dies, but never surrenders." It is so bent upon its pur- 
pose that it sometimes loses sight of every other con- 
sideration. 

** Softer is the hide of the rhinoceros 
Than the heart of deriding unbelief." 

It succeeds in individual instances, but it must die if it will 
not surrender. 

In speaking thus I venture not to impeach the motives of 
anj one; these are doubtless often full of kindness and the 
best Intentions. Such conduct, however, would be seen, by 
t^Ae light of a little caJm reflection, to \>e mcdii«v&\«ii\» VvSa. 
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ttii^if uhimrt^n Htmll b^ tr<^Mto(l wh^ii Hulf^riug tVttiii dim^HK^. 

Jr. Tli§ Mi^hii mMtm u( ^mh \m(\i{i\omr of the n§w 

mm Mu\ tli0 (MiliUo. A nmrnd utiinloiti in c^ah^m (if mwf* 
^mi^y^ nf whi^n Hittkn^HN \M^^ m 11 Mfteii (Io^n, th(?i d<Hn(»Nti6 
ttirnb of t)(0 nrm^tititmor himH^lf, In oft^ii ft^U io be deHimbbi 
lidt MAtinul) MW^yn bo obtoiitod. IUn MHxioty muI ilUtreMi 
iui4or Huoh elrMtimNttiHooM i^ro HomoUmoN beyotid doNor ipllon. 
He In tUMro |mloi\4Uy mitUAied in (hiN fmm\i tbnn bo would 
bo in tbo b»i>nliwoMdM nf tbo ^* hr woMt|*W»o In mi only »ilono 
AH bo w(M4ld bo tttoro, but bo In mirroundod by ofiponontH 
ovor on (bo wntob for bin boltintfi TbiM In onon tt (ryinff 
diiHottlty M.nd mWn fof {mtlonooi bnt tinto \n ndii({(^iintf li 
ovofv dny.i Modioo.1 oonvorUt Aro miiidly inoroH^NlnMif t^nn, I 
imni Umt ri( no dixtont }iofiod U will bo N{iokon of only tuM 
h^lm^iUiH to tbo jmMt. 

iH. ltonoo(i|mil»y {n nmdo roMiMinMlblo for t)to 0§^r!f 
f^Uth*§M of now oonvortM. No fnoonor U^n a niodlotil m^n 
nvowod biM oonvl(4ion tlmt tlioro In Nonto tmtb in llnnuoo- 
(intby tbi^n bo \n oMMoilod witb a Ntorm of ridionlo mhI ttbuNoi 
nnd notwltiiMtondinti oil blN protoNttitionHi if In tiny InHtttnoo 
ho bunttonN to bo unNtntMOM(\«l, tbo mm^ In inunodintoly 
homldod i^hvmd om o> doinnoMtrntlon tlmt ttomo^o|ni(by in 
^bumbutf.'* Tbo nnlHifnoM of Nuob o. Jttd({mont muHt b§ 
ovldont to ovory nnprojudtood {tor^oni A Mtnto of tmniilioii 
in noooHMnrily n Htnto of |ioonlio>f intfiorfootion. 

11^1 Itotntoritmtby bioi not Multlotont m^hmh^ nof Any mt' 
ipffpn^my^ii in Utty|Und. TbiN Im, of oonrNo, n fifoAt tompo- 
fftry dimoulty Andltnuntvonionoo. J^or n fomody it Urn boon 
tiro|ioNod to obtoin a olmrtor ft'otn tko orown, mu\ to OHtftbliiih 
A fmitnblo toHtitntion. I bAVo myxolf vontufod to o|inoN§ 
tblM }iro|i(mAli Wofo it AfMMMnjdiMbodi ovon In tbo mni 
niAonor noNMibtoi it wouldi I tbink, brinij aIook with It two 
((roAt ovili4j»4t would Mtorootyfio, ah It woro, tbo |ifoiion( 
{iliANo of JtoniwojiAtbyi wblob (ooNiMtM of VAluAblo truth 
ntlMod utt witb fUAuy nypotbotioAl And dAniAt{in(j nmtor IaIm 
doHvod if on( IIaunomannV inrntfinAtivo ndnd| auTI IVom tbo 
intlrniltioH of tbo lAttor iioHod of blM lifo| And it would 
tiorii^tUAto honMooimtblMlM am a Moot, (lornmnotttly dividin(; 
tbo firofoMion in tbh oountiy into two irfoo(itvollm\W>^>iv>^^v 
WboroAN^ if tbo tont|»o¥Ai'y \\wavh^\\W\\v>^Vh^ >^v^n\\^!^^^'^^ 
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Allowed to iDTastigate HomcBopaihy more ihonmglily, fiie 
chaff may be winnowed from the wheat, and the truth oased 
upon suiiicient evidence to maintain it;— this being ac- 
complinhed, the enlightened portion of the profcMion can- 
not do otherwise than adopt it, and thus it will become in- 
coqiorated in our present schools and colleges, and the 
reformation in medicine like the English reformation in 
religioui will become a national act 

Buch are the temporary difficulties of Homoeopathy. They 
are sufficiently formidable sometimes to produce, in min^ 
not naturally sanguine, a feeling bordering on despondency: 
but laborious perseverance, and generous courase, foundea 
upon conscientious convictions, will surmount tnem alL 

IL The difficulties which it may be expected will attach 
permanently to HomoBopathy are those which arise from 
the present condition of numanity, and which belong more 
or less even to those sciences whose fundamental principles 
are best ascertained and understood* They are such as the 
following:-^ 

20. A serious difficulty will always exist in the intricacy 
qf the mecfianism qf tlie huinam, oody^ and in the mystery 
qf life. The derangements in the healthy structure and 
functions of the various organs of the body must be hope- 
lessly hidden from those who have not learned what that 
healthv structure, and those natural functions are. A 
limited knowledge of these things may be acquired by the 
study of anatomy, but this study nas not only the unavoid- 
able difficulties attaching to it which need not be described, 
but it bos, in this country, both law and popular prejudice 
against it. As regards the law such is the anomalous position 
of a medical practitioner in England that he is liable to 
punishment for culpable ignorance of that knowledge for 
endeavoring to obtam whicn he is also liable to be puniidied. 

21. If the knowledge of diseases be hard to acquire, the 
IcnowLedqe of retnediee is scarcely less difficult Almost 
every oliject in nature may claim to be investigated as a 
remedy for disease. Having a principle to guide us in the 
choice of remedies must surely be a great advantage^— the 
old method confessedljr having none, — nevertheless, even 
with the help of this pnnciple the choice will alwa;^s require 
labor, care, and study. In proving a drug, (that is, in ex- 

perimenting with it in health^ to obtain a distinct notion 
ofi£M gphere of action, and oi the actual gcou^ ol v^m^* 



torn* it li OApftMe of produoitiff in tho prtYiouil^ henlth^ 
l^ody;— to dliitln(|uliih Between the prlmnrv nnd seeomlttry 
AetionM of A dftttf in poving it. und to reKUlAte the Ufie of ft 
in noeordAnee with tneiie two tVe^nently opposite modeM of 
AOtion in pre»erihlng it;— to leitru in what oonHtitutloniip 
temperamenti, and ttgei e^h remedv aet« moMt lueeesi- 
Mlyr^d knowledge whloh ean never ue Aoquired without 
diffleultv. The pnnaiple in Mimple, hut to Apply it «kllfttlly 
in praetiee will alwayM require iieriouii and perieverinff 
kbof. The ehoiee of the dilution, and the repetition o? 
the done, even should a principle he diMoovered for our 
ffuidftnee, will in like manner alwayg eall for patient and 
ailigent reneareh. 

22. Great re»pon«ibiHty and anxiety are Infieparahle from 
an attendanue upon dan((erotiM illnoM ; and great dlffleulty 
and annoyanee aUo a^oompany the eare of all oaNeii of in- 
diipoiition not Mevere encHigh to mmm] a oeMation ft*om the 
Uiual bui^ineiii and habitH of life, uenerally, either theie 
habibi must be interfered with bevond what the patient in 
willing; to Mubmit to, or the other allernative muit happen^- 
the medieal treatment In rendered abortive by their eon- 
tinuanee. fiy the flrst both patient and physioian are 
flretted and annoyed, by the Meaond both are dlNaY^polnied. 
It need seareely oe added that these diffleulties belong to 
any mode of treatment whatever whieh can be had recourse 
to in disease. 

28. Other difflculties were well enumerated bv a lady, on 
my asking her, a short time ago, if she intended any or her 
ioni for tne medical profession ; she said emphatically No, 
And for these reasons :— 

^The condition of medicine is unsettled and unsatis- 
factory. I hope this may not be pern^nently the cone, but 
it is*so at present. 

^The practice of it entails great wear and tear of both 
mind and body. 

^ It is an occupation for which persons with anxious dis- 
positions, which my children have, are entirely unfltted. 

^ It reauires great bodily health and strength, which my 
children nave not. 

^To be mmstantly occupied in seeing people stiiTer and in 
hearing them complain, is objectionable on account of the 
depressing effect it is likely to have upon their minds. 

"And the selfishness and unreasonablenem ^i ys^ssss\ 
patients and tlieir IViendMi «^ud 1\m \^4^x\i^^ '«V^^\^^'^^n 
M(ft U0 Blrnont intoleraibUi. 
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"With these viewg," she added, " vou cannot wonder if I 
shrink from booking them for such a life of trouble and 
toil.'* No, the wonder is that more parents are not of her 
way of thinking. It would be better both for the public, 
and for the profession, if the number of young men who 
are annually forced into our overstocked ranks were very 

Sreatly diminished. I shall never forget the first words 1 
eard Abrrnethy utter; on entering the Theatre of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, to give his Introductory Lecture, 
in the year 1825, he stood with his hands in his pockets, 
and looking round wistfully on the crowded audience, he 
exclaimed, — ^ God bless you ! what is to become of.you all ?" 

24. Finally, since disease and death are inevitable in a 
sin-stricken world, it follows that, with the best directed 
efforts, and with the most efficacious remedies, the patient 
must sometimes suffer a great deal, be seriously ill, and at 
length die. The physician with all his anxiety, labor, and 
skill, will sometimes only imperfectly succeed, and must 
always in the end fail, since it is ^ appointed unto all men 
once to die." This must always continue t^ be a painful 
and often a discouraging consideration. 



The work of a Physician is encompassed with difficulties, 
his path beset with obstacles, the struggle he is engaged in, 
whatever advantages he may at times gain, will always end 
in his defeat How happy to meet with any knowledge by 
which some difficulties may be diminished, some obstacles 
removed, some new advantages enjoyed ! Enough will still 
remain to try to the uttermost his patience and temper, his 
industry and perseverance. 

Were these difficulties, which at times almost lay prostrate 
the honest laborer in the art of healing, better known and 
felt, they would enlist on his behalf the sympathies of his 
fellow men. They are touchingly alluded to oy the Father 
of Medicine in his first Aphorism: 

"0' Biog Ppaxyg, ^ 6k rixw P"^» 

^ 6k Kptaig ;^;aXe7r^." 

*• Life is short, and Art is long ; 
occasion fleeting ; experience fallacious, 
and judgment difficult/* 

They were no doubt present to the mind of the son of Sirach 
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when lie said, " Honor the Physician with the honor due 
unto him, for the Lord hath created him,'' 

###### 

" Imlac was proceeding to aggrandize his own profession, 
when th prince cried ou^* Enough ! thou hast convinced me 
that no human being can ever be a poet, Proceed with thy 
narrative.' 

" * To be a noet,' said Imlac, * is indeed very difficult' * So 
difficult,' replied the prince, * that I will at present hear no 
more of his difficulties.' " # 

*IU88eIaiu 
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PREFACE. 



I WBUB a prefbce for the sake of obtaiidng a blank page for a beautiM Greek 
Fragment^ and an equally beautiM Translation. The latter has been written at 
my request for this Number of the Tracts. The author, Mr. Ohables Edwaiid 
Oaklet, to whom I am affectionately attached, has been, for five years, an 
ornament of Bugby School, and is now distinguishing himself at the IJuiyersity 
of Oxford.' 

Bughy, Avgwt 2m, 1853. 
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ODE TO HEALTH. 



• TyUia frpeaptara "iicucdpovt 
Herd aoif vatoifu 
Td XemSfievov PtorSc 
lif 6i fuu irp6^puv aivoixo^ elff^. 
El ydp Tig ^ nXoifTov x^H>V ^ retUtnff 

Tof eiid<il/wp6c T* dvOpQirotf 
BaotXrfiSoc dpx^ 4 ir60uv, 
OOc Kpv^ioic 'A^diTffc ApKvaiv dtfpedofieVf 
*H el Tig 6XXa deodev avdpowoic Tip^tc, 

Herd Qelo, ftdxcupa ^TyUia^ 

TidijXe ndvra kcU Xafmei xaptmp iapr 



(tbaksl^txok.) 

EDsAiABl Bldeit-Bom of aQ . 
The Blessed ones that be, 
Thimigh life's remadnder/lK>we'er small, 
Still magr I dwell with tbee r 
And thou with me, 
A willing gueet^ 
Oh I take thy rest I 
For all man hath on earth, Blest Healtb-<- 
Bach nobler gift— as, children, w^ralth, 
The bliss of kingly goyemment, 
With that defflring unoontent 
We fiun would seek, we fiun wonld move, 
In th' nndisooTered toUs of love ; 
These— or eabh other utmost pleasure 
Man hath from heaven, his dearest treasure. 
And amid all his earthly moil 
The sweet forgetfulness of toil ; — 
With thee^ Blest Health I Health ever young 1 
With thee they grew, from thee they sprung ; 
Spring of all g^ from heaven that fidl, 
Thou art the sunshine of them all I — 
Tot all are turned to misery 
For him that lives bereft of thee. 

0. E. Oaklet, 
Demy of ICagdalon OoIIege, Qzfk»d 



THE ADTAWTAGES OF HOMEOPATHY. 



^'Wlmt toFtoros iufllctod on potieati might h&vQ }>QQn dmpensod with^ had a 
fbw BiiDple ptlnoiplea hoeti oorlicr fecogBked." Sm John KiLBaQlifiL. 
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PtjUTABCH sajSj in lus life of Demosthenes, " I live in a 
Hmall town, and I chooso to live there lest it should beoom© 
Btill smaller."* For myself I have joined a small oompany 
of pbyaicians, and I cLooa© to remain with them for Flu- 
TABOH^s reasonj but still moT6 for Lord Bacon's. I believe 
Aey are " etatiding upon the vantage-ground of truikj and see 
the erroTB and Trandcnnga^ and miste and tempests in the vale 
below.'* 

I am also atmous to mduca others to join this company 
and to share in ita advantage ; ajid, therefore, instead of writ- 
ing a Tract, as it would be easy to do, on the evils of the old 
physic, I prefer the more agreeable duty of inviting my read- 
er's attention to the superior claims of the new method. 

The ignorance of Allopathy is darkness which may be 
^li — and it is felt, witness the confessions of its most eminent 
mohmom. It has been described as **th6 art of putting large 
dosee of poiaonous dmga, of which we know httle, into living 
bodies of which wo laiow less." 

The tmcertaijitj of Allopathy is worse than can be credited 
by any non-profeasional person, A geatleraan, a neighbor of 
mine, lately spoke of it as ** the rcgnlar steady practice ac- 
cording to role." What rule? I know of none, ** There is 
no truth in physic," said an experienced practitioner to mo, 
maaiy years ago, I have no dotibt that many have painftdly 
shared in his feelings. 

The cruelties of Allopathy are indescribable. They are 
perpetrated from good motives and with the best intentions, 
but tlicy are such as nothing but the fear of death and the ^ 
foroe of custom, more poweiid than a Becond nature, could ' 
have induced mankiud to submit to» 

But it is not my purpose to dwell upon tbjey i^ot^flEtf^^'^^ 



♦ ***^^if Si ^ixpdu 6iK^)^rt^7^6'kiv Kallva \t% fitKpttpa^KWTVTtLw ^CM%**?*3Ssw*v 
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uncertainty, or the cruelty of the old practice. One miffht 
indeed be provoked to do so by the conduct of the discipes 
of this school, who appropriate to themselves exclusively the 
title of *' regular" and legitimate;" as if tiie adoption of a 
principle, where there was none bejCore, and the adaptation of 
the dose to a standard of safety and efficiency, constituted a 
practice irregular and unlawfuL Dr. Pabis or Dr. SncpsON 
may " draw a bow at a venture," and give a quarter of a 
gram of arsenic at a dose, but Dr. Busssll or Dr. Bambbo- 
THAM may not, tmder the guidance of a rule, give the hun- 
dredth or the thousandth part of a grain of the same poison, 
without being charged witn irregularity and quackery. Such 
conduct betrays great ignorance both of theip own position 
and of oura. It would be very easy to show fiom the Phar- 
macopeia of the Boyal College of Physicians, and from Ihe 
daily prescriptions g£ the "regular" practitioners, on which 
side real quackery prevails. This at least must be obvious, 
that whatever prospect of curing either party may have, there 
will be greater risk of hilling me patient wi& me large dose 
of arsenic than with the small one* 

But truth takes no cognizance of abusive appellations. They 
may for a time cover her with disgrace, and nide her beauty 
fix)m the pubHo gaze, but they can not change her character, 
nor transform her into fisdsehood. The consdousness of pos- 
sessing her gives true courage, and teaches the physioian to 
take his place beside his patient with dignified D^volence 
and intelhgent confidence. An adec^uate knowledge of the 
new system will enable him to administer some simple means 
which, in acute disease, will often give relief in a Haw moments, 
and in chronic cases, wiU also frequently, after reasonable per- 
severance, restore the long-afflicted patient to health and use- 
ftilness. 

Who can estimate the value of healthf A measure of its 
worth may be seen in the multitude of resources to which 
men flee in the hope of recovering it when lost Its predous- 
ness is still more vividly reflectSi fix)m the page of inspira- 
tion, where we see, in so naany instances, the &vine power 
mercifully exerted to restore it. 

It is my busuiess, in the present paper, to show that Ho- 
moeopathy is the safest and best human method to be used for 
the recovery of health which has yet been discovered; that it 
is superior to all other modes^ whether professional or empiri- 
cal, which have ever before been tried ; and that consequently 
2t is alike the duly and the interest of all men without excep- 
tion to adopt it 
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I shall aim at prodacing the conviction that its claims both 
on the physician and on the {)atient are above suspicion and 
beyond dispute ; always bearing in remembrance that " our 
life is but as a vapor which appears for a little while, and then 
vanishes away." 

I. The advantages to the Physician are three-fold ; they are 
these: 

1. The emancipation of his mind &om doubt and confusion. 

2. The pjro vision of a guide. 

8. The simplicity of the means. 

n. The advantages to the patient are likewise three-fold ; 
they are as foljow : 

1. The banishment of nauseous drugs, and painful and de- 
bilitating applications. 

2. Greatly increased eificacy and success.* 

8. Deliverance from medicinal diseases, and other destruc- 
tive consequences of former methods of treatment 



L— -THE ADVANTAGES TO THE PHYSICIAN. 

L TJie emancypation of his mindfrc/ra doubt cmd confusion. 

Interest often concetds, if it does not deny truth, and it 
would not be surprising if the world had been kept in ignor- 
axioe of the confusion and uncertainly in which medical men 
are involved. They have, however, Dccn firequently acknow- 
ledged by men of integrity and reputation. No exception 
oan be taken to the evi(&nce of such a witness as Cullen to 
the erroneous doctrines and confiictiug practices of legitimate 
physic previous to the discovery of Homoeopathy. It is above 
su^cion and beyond dispute. 

]Sow Cullen, in the kitroduction to his^ great work on the 
Materia Medica, ^ves an outlme of the history of Medicine, 
which may be bnefly epitomised as follows : 

The Egypliana. — ^Medicine " is known to have been tmder 
such r^ulations as must have been a certain obstacle to its 
progress and improvement" These regulations were, that the 
treatment of diseases was directed by fixed rules written in 
their sacred books ; while thaae rules were observed, the phy- 
sician was not answerable for their success, but if he tried 
oUier means, a fidlure cost him his life. Many of the " regu- 
lar" physiciiuis of our time must have visited the pyramids— 
they have imbibed so much of the Egyptian spirit. 

Tlie G^rflfifa.— HiPPOORATKS. TlafiSfe mv\iflc^ ^^^laL^^"^ ^^^gssr 
carious and uncertain infbuBi 
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Dioscx>KiDES " hfls been tranflcribed by almost every writer 
since; but that this has been owing to the real value of his 
writings it is not easy to perceive." 

Galen. ,"Wc find nothing in his writings sufficient to 
excuse the insolence with which he treats has predecessors, 
nor to support the vanity he discovers with regard to his own 
performances." Ilis theory is " fiJse and inapplicable," yet 
** implicitly followed by all the physicians of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, for at least 1600 years aflter his tima" This " particu- 
larly marks out how much a veneration for antiquity naa re- 
tarded 



science. 



»i 



The Arabians. — " It does not appear that ihey made any 
improvements." 

Eevival in Europe. — "Nothing new appeared among flie 
physicians of Europe while they continued to be the servile 
lollowers of the Arabians." 

On the taking of Constantinople in 1458, the Greek writings 
were dispersed, and the Greek party prevailed. 

In more recent times physic nas " made v®ry Httle progress 
among persons who are almost entirely the bigoted followers 
of the ancients." So fer Dr. Cullen. 

It is true that since this last period we have had many novel- 
lies in the theory and practice of physic: Stahl, Hoffman, 
BoERHAAVE, CuLLEN himscl^ Bbown, and BuotJSSAis, with 
many others, have striven to throw some light upon the dark 
subject, but in vain. The discovery that "simnia similibuB 
curantur" is the first ray which has illumined the gloom, the 
first "method" by which the confusion has been reduce! to 
regularity. This has turned night into day, chaos into order, 
doubt into confidence, a random shot into a carefbl aim, a haz* 
ardous and empirical ex^riment into a precise and intelligent 
proceeding. The physician who has investigated and embraced 
this principle feels conscious that his mind is cleared of useless 
and endless speculations, and filled with a truth applicable 
everv moment, and of the highest practical value. 

That the physician remaining in the old school is bewildered 
with opposmg theories, and oppressed with an accumulation 
of heterogeneous and unarranged materials, is known and ac- 
knowledged ; that the Homoeopathic physician is freed froin all 
these burdens is obvious : that this is a great advantage must 
be above suspicion and beyond dispute. 

2. Theprovision of a ffutde. 

Those who have traversed the dark mountain with a trusty 
guide, or who have crossed the trackless ocean with the man- 
ner's compass, can in some measure understand the feelings of 
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tbo j)hyHi(jian wlio liua found a princijjlo to umat him in tbo 
clioiiHi of roruodieH for Lis patients ; hut it is ho groat an a<lvan- 
tago tiiat it can not bo suiriciontlv appreciated by tlioso wbo 
are not pra(itically aiK|uainte(l witli it. 

LlKiuc^ aflirrns that the discovery of combination in fixed 
]>roportious callod eheniieal ec^uivalonts, '^ wbicli r('gubit(*>i and 
j^oveniH all eheniieal a<».tious, is acknowledged to bo tb(i niost 
important acM^uisitionof tljo j)rosent century, and the nioHt pro- 
duetive in its results."^ He uscribes tl»e ili-st distwjvery of it 
to lUciiTKH, (a G(jrman,) and the "extending and completing 
oar knowledge" of It to DAumN, (an Knglisbman.) 

The law of sirnilia sunilibus curantur, which "regulates and 
governs" all medi(MJ actions, is of still greater imiK>rtance to 
tlio well-being of man. 

The physician wbo conunits himself to its guidancx) will find 
it simple and intelligible, safe and mensiful; and, moreover, 
that it secures a coilamty of knowledge by requiring tliat only 
one rcunedy bo given at a time; that it is not dei)endent upon 
anjr theory of (lisease, nor u])on any hyiK)tlKitical c^xplanation 
of its mode of aiJtion for its easv an(T sui-ct^sHlul a|)|)ILc:itioii; 
tluit it is a})plLcable to all cantos of disease, and in all countries 
and climates, all jiges and circumstances. 

I am fond of illustrations. They i)0ss(5ss a double rocom- 
mendati<m; they exjJain an axiom and hnpress it ujxjn tlio 
mind better than any mere definition or description, and they 
relieve a didactic or argumentative e(mi|)osition of its dullnass. 
Wliilo, thcreforo, I must refer my readers to Traet No. 8 for 
many examples of tlie n^ode of applying tbe i)rincij)le of 
llomcoopadiy in praciticc, I will find lixmi here for a brier notice 
of two ctises which have lately (X'^urnid to me. 

In Tract No. 4 the disease-pmducing }x>wers of Ipeciicuanha, 
in minutely-divided dosos, are descrilxjd: among the morbid 
eifects thus nnKluced are asthnm and htnmorrhage. Miss 

W consulted me for a seveix) attiwlc of sj)asmodic nsthnia, 

to which she was very liable: 1 gave her a few doscis of the 
s<icond dilution of Ijx^cmiuanno, which gave iier imnnMliiite 

relief, and in u little while rejnoved the attjick. Miss S , 

who luid Ixxjn long ill with diseas*^ in the chest with a Am/fl 
tJiHctus in Uie jXMterior part of the lell lung, wiw suddiinl y si^izi^d, 
while on a journey at a distjinco of st^venty mikw from mo, 
with a cw)|)i(>us spitting of blo<xl. 'I^his infonnation wfis sent 
lo me by telegraj)!!, ainl I immediiitely forwanhjd to her by 
niilway some l^Hxyicuanha. "i^he following morning I received 

* " Lotion on ObemM '^Ac^ 
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anotlicr telegraphic message, followed, shortly after, by a letter 
from licr mother, stating that the first dose had arreted the 
blooding, and that my patient had not coughed once all night, 
only once in the morning without expectoration, which pre- 
viously had been copious, and that she had enjoyed some 
breakfast There has been no return of the haemorrnage, and 
under tlio influence of Phosphorus this very severe case of 
disease has been going on fevorably for al)Ove two montha 
The young lady can now walk a mile or more without fetigue. 

Those who have experienced the comfort and benefit of such 
a guide as the principle of similia similibus curantnr will not 
be easily induced to venture without it into the pathless wil- 
dcmess of medical treatment A single example will give 
some idea of the distressing uncertainty with which the in- 
structions for treatment are given b^ the teachers of the old 
school. The cure of dropsy is thus laid down by the first phy- 
sician of Franco of the last age : 

" The cure may be begun by blood-letting in certain condi- 
tions ; hut in others it can not be employed without danger. It 
gives relief in difficult breathing; hut after it is pra/^ksed the 
symptoms are aggravated and rendered more obstinate. It is not 
to be concealed, that some persons have been cured by repeated 
blood-lettings, or spontaneous haemorrhages; bnt it is at the 
same time hnown that such a remedy, inopportunely employed^ has 
in many instances hastened on {hefatai event,^^^ 

Every one familiar with the literature of his profession, wiU 
admit that this is a fair sample of the general result of his 
reading. How deli^htfiil to pass from this state of uncertainty, 
arising from conflicting human authorities, to the absolute and 
invariable direction of a natural guide! 

That the physician of the old method has no principle to 
guide him is known and acknowledged ; that the homoeopathic 
physician has such a principle, is obvious ; that this is a great 
advantage, must be above suspicion and beyond dispute. 

3. Th£ simplicity of the means. 

** Look ! what will serve is fit," says nature's poet ; and the 
nearer we approach to simplicity, in the means we use, the 
nearer we approach to nature's perfection. Physicians have 
been vigorously wielding the club of Giant Despair, while they 
ought to have been observing and endeavoring to imitate the 
operations of nature, in which mightjr effects are continually 
being brought about by apparency insignificant but really 
efficacious means. 

* Lioutaud, " Syuopsis univrrsse mediciDap ' 
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Among the many examples which siuTOund ua I will men- 
tion only one. Little graina of Bond are unlikely materiala 
wherewith to roll back the encroachmcntaof the mighty waters : 
but nracticully thcv are found to be more nennanontly eiFiM'tual 
for tnifl purpose than cliflFs of solid eartli. In like manner, 
little grains of medicine, in the liands of the ]iomoooi>jithist, 
however improbable it maj impear beforehand and witliout 
experience, are found practically to be more elflcacious in ar- 
restiTLg the progress or disease than the complicated mixtures 
and j)()isonous doses of allopathy. 

To borrow an expression which Dr. Chalmers often used 
in conversation, both these are instances of the "power of 
littles." 

The sight of all the materialfl in the hands of the old phy- 
siciiin and surgeon " is enough to make a man serious." l^iese 
are lancets, cupping-j^lasses, and leeches ; blisters, setons, iHSues, 
moxas, caustics, and cauteries ; emetics and purgatives, sudor- 
iiics and sialagogues, diuretics and expectorants, anodyn(», 
tcmics, and Htimulants, with all the " luxuriancy of composition" 
of which CuLLKN so often speaks. 

The whole course of medicjd treatment, as usually practised, 
is a rude and rough procedure, as &r as possible removed from 
the delicacy reciuireu from us when we would try to regulate 
the exquisite machinery of the living Ixxly. It is the black- 
smith undertaking with his pincers to rejiair a watch. 

HomoGonathy, it is well known, discards all these coinj)lex 
and fonnidable weapons, and prescribes a single remedy at a 
time, and that to be chosen according to an invariable rule, to 
be prepared with the greatest care, and given in the smallest 
dose. 

That the means made use of b v the physicians of the old 
treatment are complicated, unwieldy, and violent, is known 
and acknowledged ; that the means used by tlie homcoopathic 
phyridans are simple and easy of application, is obvious ; that 
this is a great advantage, must be above suspicion and beyond 
dispute. 

I recommend these three advantages to the serious consider- 
ation of my medical brethren. 



U.— THE ADVANTAGES TO TUB PATIEINT. 

1. Th^ bantahmerU of fUMaeoua drugs and p^^^ 
ing af}pltcatuma, 

I give here a sketch of the old chafing dish and actual cau- 
tery, as the red-hot irw "ailed, and vrkvtVi \i»&V>iRsa.xb»fc^ 
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fi>ralongi>orio<L I witnessed, as I trost^ the ezpiing embers 
of this Arc in the Military Hospital in Paris^ under the oare of 




the Baron Labbey, as described in Tract Na 1. In the next 
generation I hope it will be necessary to represent several other 
processes yet had recourse to, as well as to describe tifes calomel 
pill, the l)lack draught, the steel mixtore^ tibe bark deooction, 
the opitun bolus, ar^ the bitter inftudon, of which no descrip- 
tion need be given to the present age. 

Now, notwitstandin^ that some people cling to their tonnentB 
as the Prince did to his Falsta£^ 1 can not but tiiink that^ by 
the majority of patients, the banishment of all these painfol 
operations and nanseons doses must be Mt to be a great deliver- 



ance. 



The avoiding of blood-letting, and of the weakness caused by 
snch loss of the vital fluid, is of itself a sujBScient triumph for 
the new system; but when it is remembered that every pain- 
fiil and de Dilitatii^ process, along with every disagreeable doee, 
is for ever abandoned, how great is the emancipation, how 
substantial the triumph I 

It is now contended by some medical men that during the 
last few years the character of diseases has become so altered 
that bleeding is no longer necessary. One of these practition- 
ers urged tWs remark upon a patient of mine the other day, 
and added that Homoeopathy had derived great advantage firom 
this change in the character of diseases. 

But let me ask any unprejudiced person which of these two 
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suppositions is most likely to be troa: that, conteraporffineaus' 
I J with the introduction of Homoeopathy, the counse of nature 
was sudtienly altered, and the character of diseaaeB changed; 
or that, from various oonsidfirations, and among them the sue- 
ceas of Homoeopathy, physicians have been induced to lay aside 
the lancet, and to try a milder treatment, and finding ttiis sue? 
C6dd better than severe measures, they have invented the former 
si^vpoBitioB to save themselvefl from the acknowledgment of 
CiTOr. 

NotwithBtanding, however^ the amelioration which has taken 
place in the severity of the uaual practioej since the introduction 
of Homoeopathv ,and which is a tacit admission of its superior 
Buccass, the difference between the two in respect to this com* 
paxative eeverity and mildness jb BtiU very great. A few in- 
itanoes will make this sufficiently apparent 

In apoplexTr locked-jaw, and other similar cases, where <te 
power of swallowing in lost, and large doses of medicine can 
not posBibly bo given, and where consequently the allopathio ^ 
phy«iciaa, ii* he does not bleed and bUsterj is able to do scarceljr , 
any thing, the homoeopatliiat is at no loss how to proceed ; his [ 
drop or gobule placed within the Hps has still jx>wer to act^ m * 
I have myself witnessed, to the complete restoration of the 
patient 

In cases of acute inflammation in delicate persons, where the 
loc^ disease seenofl to caU for depletion and a lowering treat- 
ment, and the constitutijon at the same time iirgently requires 
to be strengthened, the practitioner on tiie old plan is placed 
between Scylla and Charybdis ; his efforts to reheve the inflam- 
mation, in proportion to their activity, increase the general 
weakness ; while the homceopathist meets with uothiug to per^ 
plex Mm, and can do good without doin^ harm. 

Ag^, die suffering spared to children is immense, and must 
call forth the gi^atcful fijeliugs of aU parents. Their beautiful 
hoMfff uninjured by previous dosing, are susceptible of aU the 
MMb of the new remedies, and caimble of deiiving all the 
beneifits which such actionB can impart 

That patients treated after the old method aare still often 
severely handled by their physicians is known and acknow- 
ledged ; that thw wholly escape tiiis rough usage under the 
new method is obvious; that this is a great advantage must 
be above suspicion and beyond dispute. 

2* Oreaikf^Ticreased efficacy and success. 

Some object to the possibdity of this under any treatment, 
and contend that the duration of life is not within the power 
or control of man. This is true in the highest a&ns^Qt^&^ ^^^ 
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piession; bat if a lower meaning be attached to it^ then it is 
not true, and life may be prolonged by our own endeavois. 
In England, a hundred and fifty years ago, one out of eveiy 
twenty-five of the population died each year. Kfty years 
ago the proportion was one in thirty^-five; now it is 1^ thui 
one in forty-five. So that the number of deaths in proportion 
to the number of people is only one half what it was a while 
ago. This addition to life is to be attributed mainly to more 
wnolcsome food, warmer clothing, greater deanliness, and bet- 
ter habits : so much having been mus accomplished, it is not 
unreasonable to hope that still more may be efiEbeted by the 
blessing of God on these and other means. 

I must next observe that all success in medical treatment is 
comparative. In London, about a thousand persons, of all 
aees, die every week; for the most part these have died under 
aflopathic treatment Now if anv mode of medical relief can 
be devised which shall dimiTiiflh, however slightly, this rate of 
mortality, it deserves to be substituted for t£e older methods. 
The amount of general sickness greatly exceeds the amount of 
mortality; whatever treatment dimimshes, however Kttle, the 
number of deatlis, wiU diTninish very much the quantity of 
sickness. 

Homoeopathy is a mode of treatment capable of being iani- 
versally adopted, and should it be found on trial onlv to equal 
in efficiency former methods, for the reasons ^ven under the last 
head, it is much to be pre^red. Should sudh a trial prove it 
to possess superior efficacy, how greatly is that preference en- 
hanced! 

These comparative results are obtainable in two ways; by 
I>ublLc hospital reports, and by individual trials in private prao- 
tice. Through the industry of Dr. Bouth, we have been fur- 
nished with a considerable collection of European hospital re- 
turns^ and how much these tell in fevor of Homoeopatny may 
be seen in Tract No. 2. The results of an individual trial in 
raivate, as made by myself are given in Tracts Nos. 8 and 4 
This trial also testifies to the great superiority of the new treat- 
ment K my readers will give these results thrir thoughtful 
contemplation my belief is, that the conclusion that the new 
treatment is followed hj greatly increased success, wiU be irre- 
sistibly forced upon their minds. 

I grant that it is difficult to produce a conviction of this in- 
creased efficacy and success of Homoeopathy . But this diffi- 
culty arises, not fiom the increased efficacy and success being 
slight, or such as can be readily denied, but fit)m the ingenuity 
exercised by opposing parties to evade the force of the evidence 
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in support of it, by stiggestmg other modes of accounting for 
and explaining it. Many rgect thia evidence because they 
reason about it and conclude it improbable ; forgetting that 
experience will often teach us what reason can not. Others 
neglect it because they will not take the trouble, or think they 
have not the time to examine it. Others again require an 
amount of demonstration which the subject does not admit o£ 
For myself I have as much certainty upon this point as Looke 
expresses in the following sentences : 

" Though it be highly probable that millions of men do now 
exist, yet whilst I am alone writing this, I have not that cer- 
tainty of it, wliich we strictly call Imowledge ; though the great 
Ukelmood of it puts mo past doubt, and it is reasonable for me 
to do several thmgs upon the confidence that there axe men, (and 
men also of my acquaintance, with whom I have to do,) now in 
the world. Whereby we may observe how foolish and vain a 
thing it is for a man of a narrow knowledge, who having reason 
given him to judge of the different evidence and probability 
of things, and to be swayed accordingly ; Tww vain, I say, it is 
to expect demonstration and certainty in thiTigs not capable of it, 
and refuse assent to very rational propositions, and act con- 
trarv to very plain and clear truths, bosause they can not be 
made out so evident, as to surmount even the least (I will not 
Bfw reason, but) pretense of doubting. He that in the ordinary 
afmirs of life would admit of nothing but direct plain demon- 
stration, would be sure of nothing in this world but of perishing 
quickly,^^* 

Were the method more disagreeable and painfiil than the 
old one, a reluctance to yield to the evidence in its fevor, 
at least on the part of patients, would not be surprising; ana 
it would be reasonable to expect that any class of medical 
men endeavoring to persuade the public into its adoption, 
would meet with great difficulty in doing so ; but when the 
case is conspicuously the reverse of this, it seems imnatural 
and strange that its introduction should be so strenuously 
resisted. 

Again, were the practice of Homoeopathy one which the 
profession could not possibly adopt, and which transferred the 
treatment of disease to another class of persons, it would not 
be surprising to find that medical practitioners opposed its 

1)rogress ; but when the case is otherwise, it is deeply to be 
amcnted that, through ignorance, they set themselves so 
strongly a^nst the new method, and are unwilling to under- 
take even its patient investigation. 
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Nevertheless, I am fallj persuaded that every fidr trial of 
Homceopathj will confirm all previous trials, and lead to the 
same conclusion as to its superior efficacy and success ; and 
therefore, I can not but believe that it will be universally 
adopted, and that neither the fears of the pubKc, nor the preju- 
dices of the proifession, however they may retard this consmnma- 
tion, can ultimately prevent it 

For that patients often die, suffer much from theu* ailments, 
and have long convalescences under the old treatment is known 
and acknowledged ; that they less frequently die, suffer less, 
and have shorter convalescences under homoeopathic treatment, 
(from the cases reported in Tracts No. 2, No. 8, and No. 4,) is 
obvious; that this is a great advantage is above suspicion and 
beyond disputa 

8. Ddivercmce from rnedicinal diseases, cmd other destructive 
consequences ofjbrmer methods of treatrrient 

The pernicious effects of poisonous drugs, as administered 
in the usual manner, are of two kinds ; some are immediata 
others are more ren^ote. The immediate mischief produced 
by some medicines is so visible that it must strike the eye of 
both physician and patient ; indeed there are few persons who 
are not aware, from their own observation, that injurious conse- 
quences not unfrequently follow the taking of ordinary physic 
This circumstance is so notorious that Moliebe asserts tibiat 
" Presque tons les hommes meurent de leurs remMes. et non 
pas de leurs maladies." Most people die of their remedies, and 
not of their diseases. 

As an Olustration of the mischievous effects of the ordinary 
practice, I will take the medicine which at present is most pop- 
ular both in the profession and out of it, namely. Mercury. 
This poison, in the form of grayptywder^ hbue piUj calomd^ or 
some other preparation, is given and taken every day by a 
multitude of people. The accumulated Ul-consequenoes of this 
formidable medication, whether supplied by a professional or 
a domestic hand, it would be quite impossible to detail; a few 
testimonies must suffice. 

Samuel Cooper in his admirable Swrgioal Dictionary ^ while 
describing the best modes of giving Mercury observes that when 
thus given it "occasionally attacks the bowels, and causes 
violent purging even of blood. At other times it is suddenly 
determined to me mouth, and produces inJQlammation, ulceration, 
and an excessive flow of saliva." " Mercury, when it falls on the 
mouth, produces, in many constitutions violent inflammation 
which sometimes terminates in mortification."* I have seen it 

♦ Oooper*B Surgical Dictioiiaiy, my. 
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cauflc, in a young lady who had taken blue pill for an attack 
of fever, the mortification and eeparation ofik^ greater part of 
the lower jaw. 

Mercury somctunes produoes an cmptioiL called Eczema 
Mercwicde^ for the treatment of which Dr. A. T. Thompson 
preHcribes/iiand then adds, ''Under this treatment the diBeaae 
(produced by the Mercury) generally disappears, but some- 
times the morbid symptoms mcrease under eveory mode o£ 
treatment, and a £ital termination of the disease ensues."* 

Death sometimes follows from what are considered very 
small doses. 

'' Dr. CiiBiSTisoN mentioDS a case in which two mdns of 
calomel destroyed life by the severe salivation inducra, as wdl 
as by ulceration of the throat Another case* was mentioned 
to me by a pupil in 1889, in which five grains of calomel killed 
an adult by producing fiital salivation. In another instance a 
little girl aged five, took daily for three days three grains of 
mercury and chalk powder, {gray powder^ her mouth was 
severely aJBEected, mortification ensued, and she died in eight 
days. In another case three grains of blue pill given twice a 
dajT for three days, making eighteen grams, were ordered for 
a girl aged nineteen, who complamed of a slight pain in her ab- 
domen. Severe salivation supervened, and she died in twelve 

day8."t 

These extracts show that the ill-cfifects which sometimes fol- 
low immediately from an ordinary dose of mercurial medicine 
are extreme — even to the taking away of life. It will be 
readUy understood that every less degree of mischief must 
liappen much more frequently. 

The more remote consequences arismg from the presence of 
a deleterious druf^ depend upon the absorption of the poison, 
and its retention m the body. 

This &ct of the absor2>tion and retention of medicines in the 
Ixxly, and that for years, is not so well known as the evUs last 
described, but it has been ofl»n proved. The following case 
proves it with respect to the drug I have taken for an example : 

" A gentleman rubl)ed five grains of corrosive subh'mate, (by 
mistake for white precipitate,) made into an ointment, over tlie 
aMomcn for a dight ailment From tliis application he suf- 
fered very severely ; cold water and flour were applied to as- 
suage his torment Next morning the pdn was lessened, and 
shortly aflxsr, a tingling sensation only remained. No flirther 

* ThompfKm*! DSmzimtory, Art Vonmir. 

f Taylors Modlcal JurtopradonoOy Art MercoTY* 

2 
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rjrtom followed. Seven days after, when trying to pjolish 
ring on his hand with one of his jBngers, he was astonished 
at discovering the appearance of mercury on the gold, and 
proceeding to bumisn the metal all over, he readily covered 
the entire surfece with a plating of quicksilver. The circum- 
stance was made known to a medical gentlemaa, and the 
discs of three sovereigns were also mercurialized. Ilie follow- 
ing morning the relator of the case saw the party, and by 
rubbing the handle of a gold eye-glass upon the inner surfece 
of the arm a similar result was obtained. A portion of the milled 
edge of a sovereign was also thus so completely coated with 
mercury, that no glimpse of the gold could be seen through it 
The mouth was strictly examined, but not the slightest saliva- 
tion, enlargement, unusual redness, or looseness of the teeth, 
was discernible, or had for a moment been experienced ; the 
health was as usual, personal appearance unaltered."* 

It is thus proved that the compound preparation of mercury 
which had been applied to the skin, had been absorbed ; had 
Bubsequentiy been reduced to the metallic state ; and had per- 
vaded all parts of the body. This gentleman had not, as yet, 
suffered permanentiy from the presence of the metal in his 
system; but in other cases there has been much suffering for 
many years, and even for the remainder of life, from the pre- 
sence of mercury. 

Similar evidence might be adduced respecting other medi- 
cines in daily use, such as lead, arsenic, io(mie, etc. That the 
ill-eJQfects which have followed the taking of them are really to 
be attributed to the remedies, and not to the progress of the 
disease for which they were given, admits of the most positive 
proof Thus that medicinal diseiases and destructive conse- 
quences follow the use of the ordinary doses can not be 
aoubted.t 

Now let us inquire what are the effects of homoeopathic 
doses. The objection ever on the lips of our opponents is 
tliis : There is nothings in the dose, there are no effects : then 
if no effects follow, it is plain no evil effects follow : ex nihih 
nihil jiL 

But that effects of a beneficial kind follow the administration 
of the homoeopathic doses is proved by the successftd results 
which have been detailed in former Tracts ; and also W the testi- 
mony of eveiy medical man who has honestly and mrly tried 
them. The mcts relative to the various effects of these doses 

* London Medical and Physical Journal Vol. 65, p. 463. 
\ The records of Hydropathic establishments afford curious confirmation of 
these &cts. 
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are so noimerous and interestdng tliat I have not space to give 
them now; they wiU fmiiflh materials for a foture nifmber. I 
must be content at present with the remark, that did ii\jurioiis 
effects follow the use of the small doses, either immediately 
or remotely, as they foUpw the use of the large ones, our ojy o- 
nents wdiud not omit to make the most of such a &ct against 
Homoeopathy. 

Thatpatients are ofl«nimmediatelygrea1iyinjured by the large 
, doses of medicines ordinarily ^ven, and also often suffer long 
from the contamination of their constitutions with such poi- 
sonous drugs, is known and acknowledged; that they do 
not thus suffer from infiniteslpaal doses, Irom the objection 
just quoted fi:om our opponents, is obvious; that this is a 
great advantage must be above suspicion and beyond dispute. 

Such I believe to be a fidthful and uli^saggerated picture of 
the advantages of Homoeopathy over every other form of me^ 
dical treatment ; and I lay it upon the conscience of every in- 
dividual amonff my readers who believes this with me, to ex- 
tend the knowledge of it according to his ability, iintil these 
benefits are shared in by the whole world. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF HOMCEOPATHY. 



" The inv^tion of the mariner's needle which giotffi the dvrectUmy is of no less 
benefit &r navigatioa than the invention of the st^ which give the motion." 

Lord Baoon. 



It has been well said "there are truths which some men de- 
sj)ise, becaiise thev will not examine them, and which they 
will not examine because they despise them." Homoeopathy 
is one of these. Men of large scientific attainments, and inde- 
fiktigable in adding to their store of Jmowledge, think it fooli^ 
because they are ignorant of its truth, and this notion of its 
&lly hinders them from becoming acquainted with the evidences 
in its &y or. 

Kevertheless, Homoeopathy embraces scientific and practical 
truth of so much value, that, were it known, it would interest 
alike the man of science and the man of practical utility. This 
truth, known only as men know other truihs, imperfectiy, 
may be mixed up with numerous errors, but it is wiser to en- 
deavor to separate what is true from what is feise than to re- 
ject both. 

The jealousy of power may indeed attempt to crush the ris- 
ing influence of new truth. A Galileo may by force be con- 
strained to read a reluctant recantation, but "the earth moves 
notwithstanding." Such is the vitality of truth, that when 
once discovered, it seems never afterwards to die. I^ there- 
fore. Homoeopathy be true, we may coijfldentiy expect that it 
will survive the opposition to which it is exposed If it be 
&\ae^ let us have the proof It is not to be condemned as some 
people would condemn a suspected felon, without judge, jury, 
or witness. 

But, whatever course the opponents of Homoeopathy may 
pursue, it is plainly the duty and the wisdom of those who 
nave risked tneir credit and success by embracing it, to give 
it a most searching inquiry ; that what there is of truth m it 
may be preserved for the benefit of mankind, and that what 
there may be of error intermingled with that truth ma5 \:^ ^- 
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minated from it. Truth, beautiful truth, must be to us wliat 
power was to tlie Eomana In the words of LiVY, 

"Apud RomanoB via imperii valet inania iranamiUmiim'y 

Among the Eomans, he says, the power, the energy of empire 
was valued; the pampous trappings and parade were handed 
over to others — ^to the monarchs of the east 

Let us then once more examine the foundation of our scienoe, 
and in doing so we will consider : 

L Whether there be any probMlUy that a law» mlo, or 
principle exists in nature for our guidmoe in l2ie txeatment of 

n. The law of Homoeopathy. 
m. The limits of this law. 

IV. What those cases are which are letpmd the limits ol the 
law, and how they are tobe treated. 

L Whether there be bsij probabiUty that a law, rule, or prin- 
ciple exists in nature for our guidance in the treatment of dis- 
ease. 

It is held by some that such a law is impossible. Among 
those who think thus, is the present official head of our gofe^ 
sion — ^Dr. Paris, the President of the Eoyal College of Physi- 
cians in London. 

" In tracing the history of the Materia Medica to its earliest 
periods," says Dr. Paris, " We shall find that its progress has 
been very slow and unequal, very unlike the steady and suc- 
cessive improvement which has attended other branches of 
natural knowledge ; we shall perceive even that its advance- 
ment has been continually arrested, and often entirely subvert- 
ed, by the caprices, prejudices, superstition and knavery of 
mankind ; unlike, too, the other branches of science, it is incapcb- 
hie of successful generalizaMoriJ^ * This extract from Dr. Pamb 
proves, first, that, up to the present moment, no law, principle, 
or generalization has been acknowledged by the profession as 
a "body. It proves, secondly, the wretched condition of the 
Materia Medica, or art of healiW, as exercised by legally quali- 
fied practitioners. It ftirther admits that this art has not been 
improved and advanced as other branches of natural knowledge 
are confessed to have been advanced ; leaving the inference to 
be drawn, that such wretched condition and such want of 
improvement have arisen from the absence of a principle or 
rule to improve by. Lastly, it asserts, hut it does Tiotprovcj that 

*Paris*s "Pharmacalogia." Introdnctioo. 
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medicine must for ever remain in this hopelessly imimprov- 
able condition, for that it is incapabU of such a principle I Sad 
indeed — if it he true. 

These are the sentiments of the leading living physician in 
London; let us now turn to the most distingmshed living 
physician in the capital of Scotland. 

Dr. Simpson says : " In medicine and surgery we have many 
generai facts or laws^ more or less correctly ascertained and cs- 
tablidied, and the art of medicine consists in the practical ap- 
plication of these laws to the relief and cure of the diseases of 
our patients. These laws are some of a higher, some of a 
lower type of generality. As examples of them we have, for 
instance, the law that various contagious diseases, more particu- 
larly eruptive fevers, seldom attack the same individual twice 
dunng Ufe, and the practical application of this law in artificial 
inocumtion with small-pox and cow-pox has already saved 
millions of human Hves. As a general law, cinchona has the 
power of arresting and curing diseases of an intermittent or 
periodic type, as intermittent fever or ague, intermittent neural- 
gia, etc. As a general law, the employment of opium arrests 
and cures irritative diarrhoea, iron cures chlorosis, etc. etc." * 

In the name of natural science I protest against such an 
abuse of its expressions as is here made. If its most valuable 
temw are to be applied in so vague a manner there is an end 
to all precision oi either thought or language. If the term 
" general law " is to be understood as meaning nothing more 
than that things genercJly happen so and so, the further discus- 
sion of the subject will oe vain and unprofitable. 

Dr. Simpson, endeavoring to extricate himself firom this con- 
fusion of ideas, and misapplication of words, goes on to say : 
" But the law laid down by Hahnemann, and which forms 
the groundwork of Homoeopathy, namely, simiUa similib its cur 
rantur^ is r^arded by him and his disciples, not in the light 
of a general law, but as a universal and infitllible law ia thera- 
peutics." Here it is evident that the word general is made to 
mean the same as generaMy^ as if they were connected as the 
words frequent and freqwrnSy may be ; but a " general law " in 
this sense is a contradiction in terms; a "law generally but 
not always " is no law at aU ia nature. The word " general " 
when applied to a law of nature means the same as " universal." 
A natural law must be universally applicable wUhin its sphere of 
action — a real though not an apparent exception would destroy 
its claua to be received as a law. Homoeopathists speak of 
their law as thus general or universal. 

* Simpson's "Homoeopathy, its Tenets aaOLT^iA'OTtfsvR»;'* ^.•L^'^% 
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But the confusion in Dr. Simpson's mind continues bs lie 
proceeds, "For one," he says, *'I am most willing to admit, 
that if Hahxeman^n, or any man, could discover a single uni- 
versal, iufidlible law in therapeutica, applicable to all diseases 
and all cases of disease, it would constitute the ^eateat imagin- 
able discovery in medicine. Many men hare in the same way 
fancied that \}iej have discovered a single infallible univerml 
remedy for all disease, Phiesnitz thought his cold water 
was Buch. MomsoN averred that his i>illa were such, and so 
on." 

How strange the confiisioii of thought in this sentence I 
What relation does the attempt to cure all diseases by a single 
remedy, as in the instance of Hydropathy, bear to the attempt 
to discover, by philosophical inquiry and fhir induction, a gen- 
eral fact or law of nature calculated to guide us in the applica- 
tion of all remedies? An uneducated but vigorous peasant 
might undertake the one, but only an accomplished physician 
could hope to effect the other. And how can Dr/ Simpson' 
place a laborious scientific inquiry, carried on openly in the 
moe of Europe by HAHNEMAi^^fl', side by aide with the adver- 
tisements about his secret pills and their iniallible virtues by 
MoBisox? This evidences a lack either of discernment or of 
candor ; if the former, it displays such a want of discrimination 
as entirely unfits him for the task he hiis undertaken ; if the 
latter, it betrays hiin into such a misrepresentation of things as 
equallv disqualifies him on another ground. 

Dr, Simpson admits that the discoverer of a general principle 
to guide us in the application of remedies in disease would be 
a great discovery ; but he has no F^ympathy with those who 
are laboring to find out such an invaluable guide. He does 
not, indeed, say with Dn Pahis that the discovery is impossible, 
but he breathes no fervent aspiration that suffering hxmianitv" 
may receive such a boon. He does not engage in the searda 
himselij any more than Dr. Pahis, nor has he a word of en- 
couragement to induce others to engage in it. He expresses 
no gratitude to Hahnemaxn for his mdefatigable exertions, 
nor i-egret that they should have been persevered in for so many 
years, as he thinks, in vain. 

There h nothing enviable in a frame of mind like this— so 
destittite of generous admiration of the struggles of an ardent 
spirit to obtain some Mght to illuminate his path in the con- 
scientious discharge of his prafe-ssional duti^ — so devoid of 
ingenuous pity and brotherly regret while he thinks that those 
Mspimtions and exertions have ended in a fiiilure ! 
But other men hare had other viewa ani fe&Vvw^^ ^iud have 
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come to ia different oonclusioii, Sydenham, the fiither of Britisli 
physicians, writes thus: 

" I conceive that the advancement of medicine lies in the fol- 
lowing conditions : " 

" There must be, in the first place, a history of the disease, 
in other words, a description that shall be at once graphic and 
natural 

" To draw a disease in gross is an easy matter. To describe 
it in its history, so as to escape the censure of the great Bacon, 
is fitr more difficult 

"It is necessary, in describing any disease, to enumerate the 
peculiar and constant phenomena, apart from the accidental 
and adventitious ones ; these last named being those that arise 
jfrom the age or temperament of the patient, and from the dif- 
ferent forms of medical treatment. It often happens that the 
- character of the complaint varies with the nature of the reme- 
dies, and that symptoms may be referred less to the disease than 

to the doctor. No botanist takes the bites of a 

caterpillar as characteristic of a leaf of sage. . . . . . 

" The other method whereby, in my opinion, the art of me- 
dicine may be advanced, turns chiefly upon what foUows, 
namely, that there must be some fixed, definite, and consum- 
mate rnethodus medendi, (law or method of cure,) of which the 
commonweal may have the advantage. By Ji>xed, definite^ and 
consumTnatSj I mean a liue of practice which has been based 
and bmlt upon a sufficient number of experiments, and has in 
that manner been proved competent to the cure of diseases. I 
by no means am satisfied with the record of a few successfiil 
operations either of the doctor or the drug. I require that 
they be shown to succeed universally under such and such dr- 
cumstancesy* 

Such are the earnest thoughts of Sydenham. It is true 
he looked for this " method of healing" in a direction in which 
success has not yet been attained. He hoped to find it in a 
iheoTy of disease. " It is known," he says, " that the founda- 
tion and erection of a perfect and definite methodits medendi is 
a work of exceeding difficulty. In this direction two thousand 
years have been spent in unsuccessful effi^rts. Hahnemann 
turned to another quarter, and, as Dr. Scott has beautifully 
explained, he found a method in a theory of cure. 

Thus fer authorities may be consulted on the question, whe- 
ther there be any j)robabihty that a law of healing exists in 
nature. But autnorities can not give the answer ; it is a ques- 

* Works of Sydeuham. YoL L, pp. 12-11.— S^deahoin. Eoc^^« Ed.\Vvyo.- 
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tion of analogy ; and it can be answered only by a reference to 
what is li)un(l to be true in other departments of nature. 

Now all who are acquainted with the history of natural 
anil experimental ^)hilosopliy are aware that all progress in 
natural knowleilgo is dependent upon the discovery of general 
iiicts or laws. A subject appears confused, and all its parts in 
disorder, until such a discovery with reference to it has been 
made ; when this has been effected, every thing fells into its 

Iilace, and that which seemed before a chaos becomes an exhi- 
)ition of onler befitting the contrivance of an infinite inteUi- 
gence. So fer have natural philosophers gone in this direction, 
and so imbued are they with the conviction that aU nature is a 
system of wisdom, an arrangement of perfect order and beautifiil 
symmetry, that their energies are mainly devoted to the inves- 
tigation of these laws. K we examine the labors of the me- 
chanician, the chemist, the electrician, the geologist, the bo- 
tanist, the physiologist, we find that all are working in the 
same spirit, all are in search of the same objects, general laws 
— ^the guiding principles of nature. 

"All things that are," observes that excellent man who has 
earned for himself the epithet, judicious^ " have some opera- 
tion not violent nor casual All things, 

therefore, do work according to law, whereof some Superior, 

unto whom they are subject, is author. 

Those things are termed most properly natural agents which 
keep the law of their kind unwittingly, which can do no 

otherwise than they do ; their strict keeping 

of one tenure, statute, and law, is spoken of by all, but it nath 
in it more than men have yet attained to know."* 
Kthen, 

" Order be Heaven's first law," 

if there be laws regulating every department even of inanimate 
nature, shall there not be laws of life and of health ? If there 
be laws of storms and tempests in the air and the ocean, shall 
there not be laws of disease — ^those tempestuous motions in the 
living body? Shall there be a nmgnetic bar to guide the 
affrighted mariner out of the intricacies and dangers of a storm 
at sea, and shall there be no compass to guide the physician iu 
his efforts to extricate the sick man from the livmg tempest 
within him ? It can not be ; all analogy is against it. 

If it be said, the original constitution of nature was indeed 
perfect, and arranged under perfect laws, but disease has been 
since introduced in the train of sin, and is therefore necessarily 

* Hooker. 
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irregular and lawless, it may be answered, the all-wise Creator 
was not taken by surprise when our first parents sinned ; he 
had made infinite provision for the sad catastrophe; and 
while he righteously appointed disease to be the regulated 
avenue to death, the wages of sin, he mercifully provided me- 
dicines, and regulated their use for the mitigation of this por- 
tion of our woe. 

Analogy^ then, leads us to conclude that it is probable that a 
law, rule, or principle, exists in nature for our guidance in the 
treatment of disease. 

IL The Law of Homixopathy. — ^It is obvious that though from 
analogy it is highly probable, nay almost certain, that a law 
of healing exists in nature, it does not, therefore, foUow that 
Homoeopathy is that law. The next step required is that 
its own truth be demonstrated as clearly as the nature of the 
case admits. 

What is a law of nature? By " law of nature" is to be un- 
derstood the will of the great Creator in the (physical, not moral) 
government of his own works ; by " geneiul ract" is meant the 
actual exhibition of that will in the obedience of the creature ; 
by "principle" we express our confidence in the unalterable 
character of the law^ as seen in the continual recurrence of the 
fdjct; and we therefore make it a "rule of art" to guide us in 
our own conduct and proceedings. These terms are often 
used synonymously, and when so used aU these ideas are im- 
pelled in them. Tney express a natural fact, which, not in a 
siugle instance, nor occasionally, nor generally, but always, 
under given circumstances, happens ; that is, so fex as our pre- 
sent limited knowledge of natural events teaches us. They 
express a general fact ascertained by repeated observations, as 
a particular feet is ascertained by a single observation, which is 
found to be always true under certain conditions. 

Letus take an exampla One of Kepler's laws is this : " The 
planets describe equal areas in equal times."* When the 
planets are in that part of their orbit near the sun their motion 
IS accelerated ; when at a greater distance, from the sun their 
motion is retarded ; but at every part of their course, the area 
described in a given time is always the same. Now if the 
planets could be detected occamyrmLy moving after a diBferent 
manner the law would not exist; it could not be said that the 
planets describe equal areas in equal times; the statement 
would be iaiis^ and not true. A law of nature can not be a 
general law without being a universal one. 

♦DemolLStrated in the firat piopoeiUaxv c^ ■S«7i\«s^%'2fatfscs^a». 
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These cozisiderations are applicable to all the known laws 
of nature ; right reason thcremre dictates their application to 
the law of Homoeopathy. It is proved to be a law if it poe* 
sess a conptaut action within a limited sphere ; it will not ope- 
rate, and ought not to bo expected to operate, bejoiid tht^ 
^<phere. 

What, then, is the law of Homoeopathy, and what are the 
proofe of its truths ? To avoid repetition, I must here refer 
my readers to Tract No. 8, for an answer to these question& 

That there is a natural relation between the dis^ase-produio- 
ing and the disease-healing powers of drugs is, I tliVnV^ clearly 
made out. That a poison which produces, for instance, inflam- 
mation of any organ when given m health in a large dose, will 
be a good remedy for a similar inflammation of that organ aris- 
ing from another cause, if given in a small dose, is, I think, 
fuUy proved ; hence the rule quaintly, but for brevity's sake, 
expressed in the words, " similia similibus curantur*^ — likes are 
to Tbe treated with likes. 

That it is a stronger artificial inflammation which "perma- 
nently extinguishes" the weaker natural inflammation, as as- 
serted by iTAHNEMANy,* has not been proved, and is appa- 
rently beyond our power to ascertain. Why should a simple 
fiwjt \)e obscured, and its reception retarded, by hypothetical 
explanations? Speculation and hypothesis have been the 
bane of medical science in all ages : when will tiiey be dis- 
carded ? Not till then wiU unanimity of sentiment prevail in 
the profi^ssion, and the greatest success attainable crown its 
labors. 

On another eround also it is essential that we shonld restrict 
ourselves to the expression of facts in the simplest language 
and in terms devoid of hypotiiesis. We are as^ed by able, 
intelligent, and learned adversaries; if we nnd^rtake to defend 
what is indefensible, we give our opponents a great advantage, 
and may expect defeat ; if we rest ttpon a natural feet, free 
from human speculation, however brilliant, we shall be able to 
stand. 

All who are conversant with researches into the constitu- 
tion of nature confine themselves, when giving expression to 
the laws which govern its operations, to a simple statement of 
facts. We know too little yet of what Sydenham beautifully 
calls "the innermost penetralia of nature," to venture be- 
yiMid the surface. We may know that under certain circum- 
stances nature will act in a certain manner, but if we are wisely 

*"Organan," § xxvl 
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modest we shall abstain fix>m asserting how the act is per- 
formed. With all due respect, therefore, for the memory of 
Hahnemann, and with very grateful acknowledgments of 
the benefits which, by his industry and perseverance, he has 
conferred upon mankind, I decline to adopt the hypothetical 
language in which he has clothed the principle ^^dmilia simi- 

ThQfcust is sufficient for all practical purposes. An imagin- 
ative explanation adds nothing to its value, while it perplexes 
the student, and affords materials which the opponent can rea- 
dily assaLL There are those who would rather give an erro- 
neous explanation than own their ignorance by giving none at 
alL I can not admire their wisdom. There are others who 
insist on following the " master ;" but, as Locke has observed, 
" 'Tis not worth while to be concerned what he says or thinks 
who says or thinks only as he is directed by another." 

The nypotheses of Hahnemann constitute the greatest diffi- 
culty in tne Iheory of Homoeopathy ; if we agree to reject them, 
thai difficulty is removed, " The taking away felse foundations 
is not to the prejudice but advantage of truth, which is never 
injured or enoangered so much as when mixed with or built 
on felsehood."* 

The law of Homoeopathy, as expressed in the words " similia 
similibus curantur" — ^hkes are to be treated with likes — should 
be understood as a simple statement of a natural fact, of uni- 
versal occurrence under certain conditions which are essential, 
and in the absence of which it does not occur. This brings us 
to the third division of our subject 

nX What are the limits to this law of Homoeopathy ? To 
what extent is it practically applicable 7 This is an important 
inquiry, and I shall do good service if I succeed in defining 
the boundary line within which the rule of "similia similibus 
curantur" applies — ^within which it is a general law, a universal 
principle. 

Great indistinctness of perception prevails upon this point, 
which is much to be regretted. It has caused a useless discus- 
sion on a theoretical question^ whether the law is a universal 
or only a gefMral law; it has also given rise to a widely- 
extencted controversy on an important practical question, the 
use of so-called otmfianles/ and it has often placed medical 
men in difficulties out of which they have not known how to 
escape. 

« Locke's Essay. Epistle to the Reader. 
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To make this subject plain, we will fiist inqniie what is 
mennt by tlio limits of a law of nature? and, tor an example 
in illiistnitioii, we will onco more refer to the law of gravita- 
tini). All IkxIIoa attract cuch other with a force directly pro- 
])<)rlioiRNi to their mass, and inveraelj to the s<]^uares oi theoi 
rlistuiuvs fi-orii ea'^h other. Under certain conditiona tiiis force 
causf's lx»<li(.'s to aj)i)roach each other. But they often do not 
ap{m):u*h each other; on the contrary, we often see bodies 
n'cefle from each other; is therefore the law broken and abot 
ished ? By no means. The planets gravitate towards the sun, 
but in one part of their orbits they rapidly recede from that 
luminary ; why? not because ihey haye ceased to gravitate 
towards that attracting centre, but because the force ofgrayitjr 
is, for a time, overpowered by another force, and thus ren- 
dered apparently inoperative. In the same manner bodies 
often fall to the earth under the influence of gravity, but they 
r»ften do not fall ; why ? because the attractive force is inters 
fered with by some counteracting circumstance — the table or 
the hand supports the book — the conditions are not satisfied; 
let these conditions be restored, let the support be removed, 
and the universality of the law will be vindicated — the book 
will fall. 

Acids and alkalies have a strong tendency to combine with 
each other in definite proportions under the influence of ohem* 
ioal affinity ; but if a stream of galvanic electricity be passed 
through the liquid in which they are dissolved and united, 
they are separated — the force of affinity ceases to operate. 

I'his law in chenustry of the imion of bodies in dt^finite pwh 

{)ortioiis, seems not to hold in the manufacture of glass; at 
east hitherto it has not been shown to do so. I have repeat- 
edly tried the experiment myself I have mixed the ingre- 
dients in the proportions of their chemical equivalents, and 
have obtained glass ; having had for these experiments the 
use of a large glass manufectory ; but my glass was not finer 
nor better than that produced by the empirical mixture made 
by the men. Does this invalidate Dalton's beautiM and 
invaluable discovery ? By no means ; his experiments were 
made at ordinary temperatures, and chemical combinations pro- 
duced under smiilar circumstances are obedient to this law. 
'IHie condition of so high a temperature as that required for the 
manufacture of glass do^ not appear, at present, to be within 
the limits of the law ; nevertheless, the law is perfect ; it bears 
universal rule within its jurisdiction — ^within the conditions 
which limit it 
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In an electrical or magnetic experiment the disturbing influ- 
ences, pGTeventing or interrupting the phenomena, are more 
numerous and complicated. The laws of electricity and of 
magnetism are not, nowever, thereby considered doubtful or 
untrustworthy; they are depended upon as absolutely certain 
to produce their respecAye events within the limits of their 
sphere of inflnence. 

Such is the meaning of the limita of a natural law. Let us 
apply these ideas to me law of "sinulia sLmilibus curantur." 
X poison taken in health produces a certain series of da«nge- 
ments ; by this experiment the poison is indicated, aecordmg 
to the law of Homoeopathy, as a sj)ecific remedy — the best 
fliat can be obtained— the choice one in all nature — ^for a simi- 
lar series of derangements occurring in natural disease. If 
this axiom be true at all, it will be not only generaUky but vmi- 
versaUy true within the limits of its conditions — within the 
limits of its power of action. 

We are nowprepared to nnderstand the question, WhcU are 
the limits of Homoeopailihy ? The answer must consist in an 
enumeration of those diseases which come wiSiinr the limits ; 
and this answer will be made more plain and definite when we 
come afterwards to consider those cases, or parts of caseo, which 
lie beyond its limits. 

Tliat the boundary is a vast one, and includes an innumer- 
able multitude of the " ills that flesh is heir to," will be mani- 
fest on due consideration. I can only refer to them very 
briefly. The endless variety of aflGections of the brain and 
nerves ; the disorders, of the circulation of the blood, of respi- 
ration, of digestion, of absorption, of secretion; many m1- 
ments of the bones, ligaments, joints, muscles, glands, and 
integuments, are included within the circle of this comprehen- 
sive rule. 

The practitioner who professes to take this law for his guide 
in the treatment of disease, must obey it with loyally, and trust 
it with confidence within this extensive territory. If he bleed 
and blister in simple inflammation, if he give purgatives in 
simple chronic constipation, he is without apology. The law 
will guide him eflfectually and securely, if it be obeyed, through 
all such troubles as these. Such additions do more than, in 
the language of Johnson, " encumber us with help ;" they 
are unnecessary and injurious. 

This brings us to the consideration of so-called awciliaariea. 
The term is improper, and ou^t never to be applied 

Here is a magnet and a piece of iron; when the m&^<^ ^& 
bBoog^suffirienlly near the iron, €aidiaift\t^ ^ 
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it is drawn up against gravity and adheres to the magnet This 
is a fiict illustrating Uie action of the magnetic force. Suppose 
a w-eigiit in put upon the piece of iron, and the magnet made to 
approsich it as belbre; now there is no apparent action ; the 
magnetism of the bar has not departed, but the conditions re- 
quisite for its visible manifestation are not granted; there is a 
nicihunical imjxHliment Now suppose the impediment is 
removed with the hand, and the conditions thus restored, the 
action again takes place. Can the Jumd in that case be called 
an auxiliary to the magnetic force ? It is obviously an impro- 
per term ; we can not help or assist a natural force, though we 
may often remove impediments, or assist in producing the 
circumstances or conditions xuider which the force naturally 
acts. 

We must reject the term avxiUanf altogether. If applied 
to bleeding and purging in inflammation, both the act and the 
term are wrong ; such additions to true Homoeopathic treat- 
ment are not needed ; they are not auxUiimes but hindrarkces. 
K applied to what is required to be. done for those parts of 
cases which are beyond the limits of lie law of Homoeo;|^thy, 
it is wrongly applied ; where the law does not reach, it can 
not act at cdl, and therefore can not be assisted. 

Within the limits of the law of Homoeopathy nothing should 
be added to the remedy indicated, except what is manifestly 
calculated to promote the comfort of the patient ; appropriate 
food, clothing, temperature, air, water cold or warm, and 
cheerful and kind attendants. What is required where these 
limits are exceeded we wiU now proceed to consider. 

rV. What those cases are which are beyond the limits of this 
law, and how they are to be treated. 

These out-lying cases, or parts of cases, like stragglers beyond 
the camp, are a disorderly group, which have given a great 
deal of trouble to the Homoeopathic practitioner, because he 
has not seen clearly how to deal with them. They have con- 
stituted a great practical difficulty. Let us try to subdue them 
to order and submission. We will take them seriatim, follow- 
ing the maxim of Eochefouoauld, " Pour bien savoir les 
choses, il en faut savoir de detail." To understand a subject, 
we must go into particulars. 

There is a class of cases of which the ■'bllowing is an instance. 
A man is heartily and hastily enjoying his dinner ; he swallows 
the bone of a fish, and it lodges in his throat ; the practitioner 
is sent for in great haste — ^the man is chokiT^'^ What dose of 
a ^^like" remray can help in such a case? there are 
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medicines homoeopathic to the pain and incipient inflammation, 
but their action would bo kept in abeyance, just as the force 
of gravity can not bring the apple to the ground while it is 
supportea bj the twig. No ; the mechanical impediment in both 
instances must first be removed — ^the twig must be broken, the 
bone must be extracted, and then, the required conditions 
being granted, the respective laws will operate. 

Another class is represented by the following cases. A rail- 
way accident, unhappily by no means unfirequent, has scattered 
abroad a number of poor creatures with broken arms and legs, 
dislocated shoulders and ankles, and wounds of all kinds. It 
is true the Homoeopathic medicines will be of great service, but 
there are other requirements : fractured bones must be replaced 
in their natural positions, and be retained there; dislocated 
joints must be reduced ; wounds must be closed with sutures 
and plasters, perhaps bleeding vessels tied ; and bandages must 
be skillfully applied. All the presence of mind and practical 
tact of the medical attendant will be put in requisition. Hjs 
applications will be much fewer in number, his apparatus much 
less complicated than were those of his fore&thers, so graphio- 
allj depicted in the glorious folio of Ambbosb Pabe, but some- 
thmg of this kind must always be required ; to treat such 
cases single-handed is plainly beyond the power of Homoeo- 
pathy ; but Homoeopathy will do its own part, and do it weU ; 
wiihin its oum province it wiU need no hdp. 

We proceed to another class of cases. A patient is suffering 
from inflammation of the bladder; the physician prescribes 
Oomtharides; the remedy is perfectly homoeopathic to the 
inflammation, but it tarn to afford relief. On more careful 
examination a stone is found in the bladder; its presence is 
the cause of the inflammation ; it is a mechanical impediment 
to the action of the remedy. The forceps is ag^ required, 
the stone is removed, and the patient recovers. The £ulure of 
Cantharides in this case is no reproach to Homoeopathy; it 
would have cured had there been no such imp^iiment 

It will be said that all these are surfficai cases, and that the 
Homoeopathic physician is not concerned with them. I grant 
that they are called surgical cases, and that Hahnekank him- 
self excepts them as such ; but the distinction between the 
Buraeon and the physician is an artificial division of the medical 
HtaSj which ought never to have arisen. It did not exist among 
the Qreeks and Bomans, but originated in the dark ages, and 
I hope it will cease to exist in the future ; that practitioners 
will study the whole of their profession, and seek only the disr 
tinction of superior skill and ezperisiici^. 1^ vssj t%^ ^^ 
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should first be physidaiis, and surgeiy should be the sape^ 
uddcd piirt 

In another class of cases we meet with strictures of the natu- 
ral passages. In these cases tlicre is the diseased condition of 
the {xirt, which can be prescribed for Homoeopathically, but 
tiiere is smnething more; there is a mechanical impediment to 
the free ])iLs&tage of what ought naturally to be allowed entrance 
or exit In the case of the sesophagus it is dear that sohd 
food must be abandoned, and only liquids swallowed ; in the 
case of the rectum something must be done to produce liquid 
evacuation. Now, Homoeopathic medicines restore health; 
their tendency is to bring a disordered action into a natural 
state; but a natural state, a healthy action is inadmissible ia 
these deplorable cases, and consequently something must be 
given to produce an unnatural state, as the only condition on 
which life can be for a short time prolonged. This case, then, 
requires an aperient, but it is evident that the aperient is not 
given with any view of curing the patient ; it has no pretension 
of that kind ; its object is simpVv to accommodate nature to a 
mechanical difficulty. Should Homoeopathic remedies dimin- 
ish the disease, and the stricture disappear, the necessity for a 
liquid diet in the one case, and for apenents in the other, would 
cease. These cases are happily very rare, but when they do 
occur, the medical adviser should explain their nature clearly, 
and especially his motive for having recourse to aperients. 

Oflier cases the opposite of those last noticed will be met 
with. I lately saw an elderly lady who was in the act of los- 
ing an enormous quantity of dark blood from the bowel ; her 
hfe was in great jeopardy. The rectum was distended with 
hard matter. Two things were immediately done ; the medi- 
cine which I conceived was most homoeopathic to my patient's 
condition was given, and by an enema of water, the mechanical 
impediment to the contraction of the bowel was removed. The 
haemorrhage ceased instantly, and never returned. Now I acted 
here strictly as a Homoeopathist should act I gave nothing 
but the Homoeopathic remedy ; but had I contented myself with 
this, my patient must have died. On the other hand, remov- 
ing the mechanical difficulty was not having recourse to Allo- 
pathy ; it was in the strictest keeping with me purest Homoeo- 
pathy, and I took care that the friends of my patient should 
understand the nature of the case. 

Ag£dn, a child jBUlls its stomach with poison-berries, or with 

pastry; or a man swallows accidentally or intentionally a 

quantity of poison in a solid state. Shall not warm water, or 

an emetdoj or the stomach-pump, as may Be«m.\o\»TaQi^^'^«*^ 
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for, be immediately made available to remove the offending 
matter? In some of these cases magnesia, or white of egg, or 
camphor, or some other arMjiM may be required to neutralize 
chemically or vitally the poisonous substance. The remainder 
of the case will Ml within the limits of the law, and the proper 
Homceopathic remedies can be given. 

Again, cases of fracture of the spine, where there is, of 
course, total paralvsis of all the parts below the jfracture, re- 
quire a mechanical mode of relieving the bladder, during the 
brief remainder of life. 

Again, cases of dropsical effusion may demand the removal 
of the accumulated watar, not as a remedy for the dropsy, but 
that the distress caused by its bulk and medymioail pressure 
may, for a time at least, be relieved. For a similar reason it 
will sometimes be desirable to remove simple tumors by an 
operation. Malignant tumors, having an origin in constitu- 
tional disease, should not, I think, te op^at^ upon. They 
may be benefited bv Homoeopathic treatment ; the forcible 
removal of them subjects the sufferer to a paitiftLl operation, 
and tends to shorten rather than to prolong me. We nave the 
teBtimony of experienced Allopathic surgeons to this feet. 

It will be evident, on a carefdl study of all these cases, that 
none of them are cases for which Homoeopathy is not adapted. 
We hear it said from time to time : Sucn a case is not suited 
to Homoeo|>athy. There are no such cases. Every case of 
disease is suited to Homoeopathy, and Homoeopathy is adapted 
to every case. It will be observed that it is for ajpasri cnty of 
these cases that Homoeopathy is not suited. It is p^ectly com- 
petent to act within its own sphere in every case of disease ; 
that which, in any case, lies beyond this sphere, if we follow 
the dictates of right reason, must be treated by other means. 
They are chiefly mechanical difficulties, which require to be 
mechanically removed. A few are chemical. 

The Homoeopathist need not be ashamed of these things ; he 
must avow them ; he must explain them ; he must, of all men, 
be open and stwdghtforward, and do every thing in public. 
Nothmg can damage Homoeopathy, or the character of Homoe- 
opathis^ so much as clandestine proceedings. 

But what shall be done with those " bites of the caterpillar," 
to which we have seen tiiat Sydenham, nearly two centuries 
ago, compared the mischief produced by the deleterious doses 
of Allopathic drugs — the bites of the caterpillar f What mjis^ 
be done with them? They are very diffiicxiiX. to ^<2»iL-wS^ "X 
will dasoribe what I did, a few montiaa ^o, Vvfisi^ ^^aa^ ^S.'Sssjs^ 
kind 
No. yii.—2 
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In the l^eginning of November last, Mr. BL, aged about 38, 
niarrii'd, of a nervous temperament, not feeling quite well, con- 
sulted his physician, complaining chiefly of nervousness. Me^ 
our\', Uyoacyamus, and j)igitalis in large doses, along with 
other medicines, were prescribed for him. The next day he 
lelt worse; the medicines were repeated, and others added 
He continued to get worse ; the drugs were continued. He 
took to his bed ; another physician was called in in consuls- 
tion, and the drugs repeated. When he had been three months 
in bed, was emaciated to the last degree ; was sufifering fiom 
bilious diarrhoea ; his heart beating as if it would break his 
ril)s, 140 times in a minute ; his head confused ; the Mereuiy 
and Foxglove being still continued, and Belladonna added in 
large ancl frequently-repeated doses ; his wife was told that she 
must expect the worst This was his condition in April last, 
when I lirst saw him. He had taken Mercury and Foxglove 
lor live months, together with Henbane, Capsicum, Colimiba, 
Ammonia, Opium, Valerian, Camphor, Sulphuric Acid, Qui- 
nine, Ether, Assafetida, Colocyntn, Nitric Add, DandeUon, 
Prussic Acid, Hop, Poppy, Cod-Hver Oil, Ehubarb, Deadly 
Nightshade, Epsom Salts, Senna, etc. etc. These medicines 
had been prescribed, in the order here given, with various 
salines and infusions, by these two highly respectable phy- 
sicians, between the 18th of November and the 26th of Marcn, 
in as many separate prescriptions, now in my possession. What 
could I do? I advised him to try to take some food, and to 
abstain from all medicine for a week. At the end of the week 
he was a little better, but had been greatly agitated the day 
before by the stormv visit of one of his former physiciana I 
prescribed sxdphur tor him, and in about two months, by atten- 
tion to diet, and by taking a few doses of Nux Vomica, Sul- 
phur, Nitric Acid, and Cinchona, I had the pleasure of leaving 
my patient quite well, and he soon afterwards resumed his 
occupation, upon which a family was dependent. 

Before I conclude, I must not omit to notice one class of 
cases which remains, and which Hahnemann reminds us com- 
mon sense excludes, in the first stage of their treatment, from 
the domains of Homoeopathy. They are, in fact, not cases of 
disease, but of privation of life ; I allude to suspended anima- 
tion by drowning, or any other kind of suffocation. Persons 
in this condition do not need healing of disease, but, if possi- 
ble, restoring to life. Whatever means are most likely to be 
conducive to this end must be diligently used by the ELomox)- 
paihist If he should happUy succeed in these efforts, and any 
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ailment then exist in his patient, his rule comes into action, 
and he treats his case accordingly. 



It will be perceived that on the use of auxiliaries, which at 
present somewhat divides the Homoeopathic body, I ao not join 
either party ; but I have endeavored to place the subject in 
such a point of view, that both parties may agree with me. It 
may have been presumptuous in me to attempt this, but I shall 
be thankfiil ana not proud if I should succeed. If both parties 
should agree with me, this consequence will follow : that they 
will agree with one another ; for it is a general law of nature 
that ^^things which are equal to the same thing, are equal to 
one another." 



Such, when " cleared of doubt," is the principle of Homoeo- 
pathy. When it is remembered how many centttries medical 
men have been groping in the dark without any principle to 
gpide them, it seems scarcely possible to over-estimate the 
value, or to exaggerate the importance, of such a discovery. 
It might have been expected that it would be hailed with 
delight by the professional body, or that at least it would be 
.used thankfully till, a better could be found ; but it has met 
with the more common treatment of new truth — ^rejection with- 
out inquiry. "Damnant quod non intelligunt," says Cicero, 
they condemn what they do not understand; the majoritv 
being 'Hhose who prefer custom and habit before all excel- 
teicy,"* who 

"bring 
A mind not to be ohanged ! " f 

BughVi JfVbruairy 2lHt 1864. 



* Baoon— Advancement of Learning. f Hilton—- Paradiae Loet. 
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"Tbb mind which is searchiDg Ibr truth ought to remain in a state of fan* 
ponse, until snporior ovidenco on one side or the other inoline the bolaaoe of tl» 
judgment, and dotormino the probability or certainty to the one sidii'' 

"Watts. 



JOHN A. GRAY, PEINTBB, 
95 Si 97 Cliff St, N.T. 



TlIK CONTUOVKKSV ON IIOJKKOI'ATIIY. 



*' Kttiul iiiiL 111 i^tiilrailint unci inhiI\iLii, luir la iinliiivtt uiul Liikit liii* i^nutliid, aiir 
III Mini Lttlk Uliil dliiiuiiii-ati, liuL Iti Wt«i|{ll Mn\ i:tiliHit|tir." -IfilUI) llAdDN. 



VVk uni (uMiHUi'tMl liy our iiu*i|ii*iil hrtdJirtiu nf tlini)li| nchiHil 
li>r l»riiip;iiiH; prDCi'MMiiMiiil iliMcuHHiiiim tii^t'oni thn trilMiiml of tJin 
|)ill)lii', hiM'tiiiHi', it. in Hiiid, lli*^ piihlir. nro iiii*iMii|)ftriit. jii(l.!.a>H (»!' 
Hii(*li iiiiiM^'iu iSiMiuMil' our own piirty iirttili.s|M»Mifi| to join in 
thin i-tinHui'M, mill wn urn till nrndy to itdniit t.liiit., in tlin prtv 
hiMit roiiiliiion of nuMllriiii^, im uppt'iil l.iH.lin puhlit) in in ilHcIf 
lui cwil. 

Hut it must Im^ ol),stM'Vi^il tliiit tliin (U'il ilid nol. orifriniidi will) 
tlit^ llonioiojiiil.liiHU JiAiiNiaiANN Hill not tiiktHliinhlcp; Ih^ 
puhliHlitMl liiiH llmt (1.MMIIV in IIiikmland'h Journiii^ ii iK^'iodiiMii 
htrii'l.iy prNl'fHHioniil, iind ortlu^ liif.dH^sl, cliMnii'tcr mid MtnniJin^^ 
in tlii^ prori'HHion. ThitH^'p wils tiiluMi liy tlKHiliVrticimiHortlm 
nltl H4'Ihh)I, mill nt llm viM'y I'oiiinifncfnii-nl. of tlm i|i{Hi'U:i.^ion ; 
lor iimtiMul Nrini'rtlii^r IIahnkmann on llirii rniniiiitii ^M-oiind, 
with m'f/uiiiiMilHiiiid liu'.tri wlmn'wilh to nHuti^ hiHopiniiniM, they 
lippi^ihid lo Iht^ puliht^ iiiilhorit.iivH, iind hy Ihn iiid of this \\\i- 

Itnili'HHional forcM drovi) him tVoni city to city, mid In mi vil- 
u^ii Ui viMii)/!^ Ami, m«»ri't)v»'r, thin iippi'id lo thn piihiic |»y 
tint A llopiit.hi(! portion of tlu^ proli'r^Mioii hiirt Ixmmi ront.inimd to 
tliH pn^ntit hour, mid in nliti c^tntinutMl. OcciiMiiinH iiro ciiKi^'iy 
Hou^dit on widcli Ut cull lor thn impuMt ol' thi^ (lonuitir, in tliM 
ho|N« ol* (iommittin;.M.h(^ lloniinopiilhiHt t^.) prii^m, ii Impn wltic-h 
hiui iiiH'ii Ihicu r(iiili'/4Ml ; and wliiit arc tlm ri'Holiil.ioiiH m«) irt* 
(|in'iitly piiMH«Mliit piililii! in('id.inf;H ornindiciil men, mid puMish 
(m| ill tntMiiiwHpu|Nii'H, di'ciiirinjj; t.lint tliry will not rcM*of/tii/.c mid 
rmi not hold ('iiiinniinion wilh llominnptithic. pi-ii<*t.it.ioni'r.s, 
whoiii tlitiy Ht.i^Miiiiti/^1 iiH tpiiu'Kri, Kniivt^rt, mid liM^JM, l»ut mi np 
prtil to the pu1ili(H.o Ilid thfiit in their (Midiiiivi)rrt to huppivHS 
lliM iinw«'l«'nnm iiovi'lty 7 

ir thi-n Ihi'rn lin folly in lu'liipjin^ thin niiiUrrlicrorn l.lm piih- 
lie, till* fully jtMirt witll till) old kcJiudI, not with thu iicw*^ it v^^ 
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l)ljiiii that nomn>oj\*it.lii8ts have no altemalfve; the affidr is 
aliwuly h(*ton^ tlm public; it has been carried there by their 
opponents; th«*y nTv (•onij)cllc<l, however reluctantly, to plead 
tlu^ causti of Ilornrconathy l)clbrc this tribunal. It is true, in- 
(1(vm1, that they do this without fear, though reluctantly, not 
doubting that when magistrates are better acquainted with its 
tnitli and valuo thoy will no longer expel it from their borders 
or imprison it in their Jails; nor that the public, when well 
infornuMl U])oil the question, will &il to come to a satia&ctoiy 
and wise conclusion. 

Another justification of the course pursued by Homoeopa- 
thists aris(»s out of the £ict that every Allopathic medical jour- 
nal is closed to any paper containing an argument or a feet in 
favor oi' llomceopathy. Many medical men are not only deaf 
to their entreaties to investigate the new science^ but, as is 
most evident, resolved if possible to crush it. They have im- 
bilxxl a settled hatred of the whole subject, and will never 
study it unUss compelled hj their patients to do so. 

It may Ix) observed further tluit though this public discufi- 
pion of me<^lical matters be an evil, good will come out of it 
The veil of mystery which luw hitherto shrouded medicine will 
be removed ; the elements of tlie science will be expressed in 
plain and intelligible terms; unprofessional men mil inform 
themselvos more iUUy on these subjects than they have been 
wont to do, and tlie rasult will be, not that every man will be 
his own pliysician, for that is neither desirable nor possible, 
but that it will be in the power of every one to possess such 
knowledge, and to have such an intelligent appreciation of the 
subject, as will enable him to choose nis medical advisers for 
betixjr reasons than those by which he has heretofore been 
guided. 

And again it may be remarked that if medicine be really a 
science, mere is no reason why every educated person may 
not understand its principles as he ought to know the princi- 
ples of Chemistry, of Astronomy, of Agriculture, of Mechanics, 
or of any other branch of natural knowledge. 

Entertaining these views, I conceive myself justified in lay- 
ing the whole case of Homoeopathy, without reserve, before the 
profession, if they will look at it, and if they will not, before 
the public ; the interests of the latter being even more con- 
cerned in it than those of the former. It seems to me desira- 
ble that the matter should bo clearly explained in the simplest 
manner possible. Such is the object of these Tracts. In this 
number i purpose to point out the present aspect of what may 
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linnalln<l ill" nxl^M'niil flintuffv* of lluMionirdvnrMy. TliiM will 
iHf rM*rnti)|i|if4lini| h^ tJin (|iwutM4ion of ilm lour fnllowitiK Ht'Kti' 

tlKMll-Ft; 

I. Kifitn aftfhnrift/, 
i I. l^mm imdtfintjf, 
III. Khuii ihi^mtijnrilp, 
JV. Vmiu itnjtrn/jfjHlUi/, 



I. TillD AHUUMIQNT KliOM AUTMOIUTY. 

Tliifi Ht'f/iitniMil'nii LlinFiiHo of All"])ftl.liy umy \m tlnm mIiiI^mI : 
viu'lniiw UnivnrMitJtvi, iwMim Iniir hi Sr-nllmlil ; MnvtM'itl \liiyti\ (loU 
In^riMf im t'li(i:'(Wir (Jin IMiyMii'ifumitr liOiMliiti iLtiil (if KilitilMirf/li ; 
fiiul tiifuiv "ilmr |Mil)lii<. lMM|iof4, havf^ |iruiiotitiriMl t.lininMiii(|i'iiiiifi' 
finii iif ll«imnMi|iiil.|iy in tln^ Htnin/zr^Mli mimiirr. Tlipy Imvi^ 
ioJim'-MmI rttii(|nnU4 utnl ii|ipli('.ii.nt^ for lliim'(|nLrnx'M lUiil diplniniu^. 
fiinl lifivn |iii/iii(Ml rrMiihit.icinr4 inrhidiliiif^ (.licir iiirtnlN'rM to ttold 
nt\y |M'orDfiF«i'iiut.l iiiinrcotirfin witJi \\um\ who fulopl, tlm imw 
Myf*!'*^!! of iiio(lii'iiif\ 

An llluMt.ml.il iiiM iif 1.Im»m«^ procMTn«litif/M, I k'ivo lliti fj>llnwiti;j:: 
lliwi, tlm l«*Mnr \vriM4u1 liy t.lio iin^KMimt. orilin Uoyal (Jollnf/iuif 
IMiynifMHUM nf lioudmi, iu i*(^pl,y to mi Hpplit'fitiou (or il^ liconrtu, 
iiifiiiln liyii IjoiiKiiopiilliJo prm'titiotuM*. 

'*Hin: Tlin riHiiiiluUiMi of ilin lliiyul ( -ollnKtMif VliyMlnliiiM Whm for ilm 
|iiir|Hif(n of iniAmiH«Hilii|r Ui Urn pntilir Hhlliriit kihI Mnfn pmniiiiitnprfi. 

" ThifOul]('K(Mir riiyitNAiM rt'gKritM Mm fUMMillint llmmiMi)iialilnlH m lU'lMirr 
R hill fill tior nnro. 

" *rh«»ivl^im itir Oiillnfrp vm\ tmi. wtihiuii lM«!m,vlii>r n. niutimI tnwi, ^Ivn Hjt 
Unniuiii til ]ii*ifi<»iiM wltniii i1ii\v itiK*^nt im wlidlly itiiwiirlliy Mmir iMiiiildoiimMiuit 
%vUlt whum It irt not pnwiiltln Miny i^nii litild iitiy iMiiiitntininu. 

"I nuimiti, nil!., •ImiN AvirniN Pauim.'* 

AikI, Kn«M)inllv, tlin <l«n«liiriiiion of ilm (louri <»f MxiuuiiuMMof 
t.lio SiMMiiiy of Aiintlmi'/irifv* in Umcliin, tlu^ only puhlir. hocly 
liuMiori'AtM) liyiioiof PiLrliiiuuMiiJ^if/ivnii. Ini/til (jufilillciiiion to 
pnwiii'n niiMllrinn in Ifiiif/liuul, iimnnly, ilmi 

" 111 ilintr iwpAplty (if MxnittinnrM tliP}' will n'fiiwt iholr ivriltti^nt^t Ui iiiiy nui 
urn imiHimI llmiiitMi] 



III iiP'ii in*|fiti'i»^ «•! i-i;%itiiiiiifin liH-i vTiii iiMiim' mii'ir i-vm t-iiii'itM' Mt i»iy i-i»ii- 

ittilnto Willi iiriiriw(«, ilnriii^ lil" I'Xiiiiiitmttniif in ruiiiid liU pniritiM* mi wliiit. 
urn iMillM lliiiiiitMipiiilitit pniiHpliW 

Afi IJiIh iliM^luniiion wiix niiuln liUiui t.wo vourn n^o, I ilionglit 
li wi^ll !■•» I«virn wiintlior ilio SotMoty of AiMiiluvnrii^M, wliivli, 
pnrliii))M li nlioulil Uif>l)H<*rv(Hl, Ih h iniMtMiniiln ooiniuiuy M^lliti^ 
• Ini^jM, Htill fidhiM'i'M U> '\\^ ivHoluiion. Thin I liuvo i^i«^vv<.\\\w>^\ 
l»y tiio 1 ol low i UK ripply to ft loilorot '\v\\\vv\t^ xv^s^x^mirfk \*:i >\vi\^ 
mn^MAT^Vf wIMi I nHviviHl on l\\o '2&\.\\ tit O<ftci0H 



6 'ilJK CONTROVUfiSY 

** Sir : TlioConrt of Kxaminors still rc*riiw8 to admit aoy penon whoc&llB 
biiiiHt'lf u I louiirnputliiHU I tuii, Sir» yuura, otc., 

II. BuiTcii, Secretary.'* 

Tims lI()iiinH)|)alliy m ])ut down with a high hand by tlie 
iii(Mlic:il uiiliioritii's ol'lirout Britain ; and in this they aie only 
iollowiii^^ the i'our»e ])ursucd from the beginning by the simi- 
lar authorities of (iiTiiiany. It is well known that Hahke- 
.MANN hiinsolf w;w cx|H.^llcd from Lcipaio, and from several 
otlhT plin't's, on attcnii)tin«^ to practice after his newly-discov- 
imimI metluHl. This o|)jK)sition still survives, for, only a few 
iiHUiths :i^o, an iihlo ])ractitioner, Ur. Kallenbach, who had 
Ix'iMi iuvitoil to Fraiikfort-on-the-Maine by a number of distm- 
jjfiiisluHl citizens, wiis summarily expcllal by the authorities 
frmn thai jhv (oirn. 

Sui'h is iho view of the argument on the side adverse to the 
lu'w niotluHl lIi)ni(i>opathy is denounced by authority. 

Th** n»ply on this argiuncnt is as follows: It is right both 
to ii'i^l aniTto i*x[)rcss rcsiK'ctfor authority, and it is a duty to 
nMiiliT it olH\licu(',e when ])ut in exercise within its lawful 
limits; but it is (M^ually a duty to resist it, in a lawful manner, 
wUvii it is stivtA'hixl iK^'oud thase limits. The question there- 
i'oro Jirisrs, is it within the lawful i)owcr of Colleges, by a mere 
tiff o/iiuthont}f^ vu'thont invest i4jat{on^ to denounce Komoeopathy, 
wiiit'h protl'ssi's to bo a l)i*auch of natural knowledge foundal 
upon oWrved fai'.ts? 

It is oasy to show tliat the case before us is one which 
authority can not deal witli in this manner, and consequently 
that, in this sunmiary condoumation without inquiry, the 
intluona) of power is misplaced, and its exercise an act of 
tyranny. 

Kor *t.hn matt^^rs an^ miostions of science, not of authority; 
tliov are to ho answered by observation, not by command. A 
littli^ consideration will make this ver^ plain. "What are the 
(lurstions? Such iw those: Which is the best method of 
h\'irnin«^ the ])roportios of medicinal substances ? Which is the 
bv'st mode ol' j>rt>paring the medicinal, and the best quantity 
to j^ive for a doso? Is It best, in treating disease, to combine 
Hi>voral riMntHlios t^)fj;ether in one prescription, or to ^ve a sin- 
gle riMuody at a time? Is thei'O any general principle in n,'i- 
ttnx) by which we can be g\iided in the choice of our remedies? 
l)(H>s the exproAsion ^^similvi smiUlnis curcmtur^^ — ^likes are to 
1h^ tn^jitotl with likes — declare a natural fact, oris it merely a 
f'uu'y of Haiin KM ANN'S? Is the new treatment, when fiiirly 
and honestly carried out, more successful than the old? 

It is most obviojiis that these are not questions which it is 
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litliiip. Uiv uuLliuiiLiiiH Ut iltumln liy u iiiii|'«) iM*t tij' |Htw^i^r. Nt) 
iiiuii in iHitn with hucli iiiLiiiLivu NviH<lniii itiul Uitowli'dKn uh 
hlutll iniidhr liiiii (iiiiii|)tiUij)t Ui liiiHWt'r IIumii ti.i- nit/mfni 
Tlii^y I'liii liti uimwt^rnd only liy iuttirnip;iiLiii^ iiutiin) littrtdt)!!) 
uiitl tlin (iiily |Hiwil)lti wuy U»iil»Uii)i iiimwtHH IVoni jiuUim in tJiti 
wuy 111' tliliK"nt uiul luinilUI tiliHtsrviitioii mid fxpitniiu'itU it. 
iti iiuMUiilif.iiL u|Hiii |)riviit4iih(livi(ltmU l.i)|Mii-»iunt.liiH inti|.liiiil (if 
ri'-miiirrli iMitltiti limy lu^^ujiin tliiuimtilvt*-^ Ui hn iu u ciiiKliLidn Ui 
iliM'lui'fi liU i>[)iiii<Hi ; liDW iiitii'-li inuiii tlit-.n in il. tlitt htitUHhui 
iliiLy id' |>uIi1m) liiiilittn, iiit.nmt4'.(l with thn iiiiwt^r of giving or 
witllliolfliiiff li li(MtjiH4t to |intrti('n, t^i titkn flili^tiHt hft-tl U>i^\^ 
uiiiitin into lUi'^ii inuttiHh, hfllirtt thuy iiroiiounrn it ju(l^^iiK*iit 
p;i'uvnly ulU)i!tiufj[ imt mily thu iirott^riiiioii, hut thi) wiioh) (UJiu- 
iiuiiiity. 

No |iuHt of luithiirity, iior (iv^u itny iiinoiiiit of liiiowl»»l^^(^ 
ii|iiiu othfj- htiltjicl^, nui ijuiihlly uum t<o lumwtM' mid ducido 
iiiNHi Hiich i|iii'i!i(.iniiH im thi'-^ti, without |)rnviotiH iuvi^Htip.iitioii. 
'J hn uuivHj'hititMUiid ('i)llii|jr^ ImviHtot invt'^tip^iiUid t'.x|nM'iuu*.iit- 
uWy ihttriii iiitittfTH; thtty urn \\i ^rj-itui. j^iuM'tiiuui nt):i|uM'tiii^ 
ihniu : ill i\i\ti i^niomiK'it thtt^ liiivt^ iironoiinrttd a tMiiidtMUiiiition ; 
iU'iH rujidttjuiiuijoii, tlitirt^lorn, whdn it m u.ii m^t of iiijiiHtii'tt 
hiwiirdrt iitf.M, iri u hunuh^^mid iimipjii(l(;utit|irof.t)(Mliiig towmdH 
lliijuitKipiithy. 

Jin it ii|»h(irv^l that thn ohjtu'.liiui dofid iitit litui^uiimt liii- 
LliorititfM |«M' foiuiii^^ to H di^iidiuii tipon thi'tin inidinm, \i\ii J'ur 
ihritlimj in iijminin*r.; Jiir pi'otu*unt'mi/ JuiiifintnU wif/nmt mifuiiy. 
Hut^li ('(indiKtt (Uiii not hut hn unwinn und dauiu^iufj; t^i Was 
Itf^itiniutti inthitmrit of prn|n-j'ly i'ouHtitid.4M| jiuhUti hodit^H. 
tSn|i|NJHn, lor till) miLn of ilhmtrutitm, tluit thn llnyitl Sucinty 
wt'io to rtiply U\ \i\\ u|ii)lii'tttii)u ti> hn itihuitUiil it Ki'llow li^ tho 
liilhiwiiig InJUir IVom tlin nohlti I'rt'Hiih'iit: 

**HiH : Tim roiiinlHliiMi <»f tliH Unyiil HiHiiuty wuu for tliu |i(iriHHM) of |»rri- 
iiiiitlii^ imiurtii biiowlMlfnt. 

''TliM Uoyiil NtHtitily rt<gi»n1 tlm liniUsiidMl o)M'.rittioiiii of tlm Mhuttiiii Tdu- 
Krupli m (»|)|iiwii4l til lliti ttHliilili(ilii!il |iriiHtiplttd orniiliirul kiiowlitilK**- 

" 'riiisrutiiru I 111! Itnytil Hocitily v^w imt, wittnmt liulniyiii|( it wtiml tniHti 
niiitin' lid l<VlliiWbliiii upon iHii-Huiiri Intliuviiitf in or |inin||iiii^ lliutiti m-n 
lriitlr(| iijiitrallMiiii, Hiiira tliity rtiffitnl Hiinti imuhdiih mt win illy uuwiU'Miy llmir 
niiilldtiiiiut, mill wiUi wluiiii It in iiol ihnmIIiIb llitiy uuii liulil mty luiitiiiiuiiiuii. 
*' 1 ruiimliii uUi., IliinbH." 

.Such \fi this (MJHitioii in wiiii'li thn Itoyiil (loljitfj^n of IMiyni 
ciiuiri hitii Inm-ii |iliim)i| 1j^ tlu) ItitUtr ijf itd rri'Midtint, Dr. 

I'AUIH. 

Thn Dnivnmity (ifliSdiidiurgh hftM hUII Aiitber ovt^t-HtmtcliHd 
iU luwlul authority. It in woll kuown fhflj^ ax>xC\\v^, 
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ImmI'h's <»f (Mir publu^ institntionH are appointed for the pnrpofie 
orasi'rri:iiiiiii;r tluit. a])i)lij^miti< for cortiiicates and degrees miye 
I li isse* I 1 1 1 n n 1 ^'1 1 an a pj K)in tot I cm mitho < )f study, and have acquir- 
rd a (vrtain amount of knowlcdgi*, and tlie (H3rtificate or degree, 
wlii-n jjruntocl, t-cHtifirs to tliia tiict and nothing more. But the 
KxaiiiiiuM's of tlio University of Edinburgh refused to grant 
this t*'stini(>nial to Mr. Alfr(»d Pope, unless he would pledge 
liitnsi'irnc^ViTto pnu*ti<x^ llomtjeo] withy, but only "that syBtem 
(»f iMCMlicim!" wliiirli lie had In'cn tnugnt by the then Professors 
in that rniviTsity. Now, oven had the subject of Homoeo- 
pnlhy bei'u iiivt'fl'ti^^atwl by tlio Examiners, and they had come 
to the eonebiaion tliat, in its pn^sent aspect, it was not a desir^ 
ablf inodi* of praetii'c, still that to reject a stiident for refiising 
t»> j)hMl;^c liiiiisijlf lor the future, would have been an unjust 
ami tyranuic4il act, can not be doubted l)y any one; fortius 
reju^oii, that t]}C]f could not kmnv what additional discoveries and 
improvements might be made, or what might become, even in 
their own judgment,**, the most successful method of relieving 
the sufteringfl of their fellow creatures. How great, then, the 
injustiev, both towanls IIomoDopathy and towards the student, 
to re<]uirc such a pledge without knowledge and without 
incjuiry ! 

I'hcsre is another light in which this cjucstion must be viewed 
in order to sec the fallacy of the companaon which Dr. Simpson 
anil others arc fond of drawing between medical and clerical 
student**. It is known to all, that before admission into the 
ministry of the Church, a yoimg man is expected to profess his 
adoption of certain articles of faith, in which he und!ertakes to 
abi<Ie, and which his t(\'ichcrs have also acknowledged their 
jissent to, find undc^rtiken to teach. They are therefore bound 
to njeet any student who refuses to express his belief in the 
articles of the ehurdi into wliich he aspires to enter. In the 
schools of medicine there are no such standards. Every teacher 
is at liberty to adoj)t and teach whatever medical doctrine and 
})i'actico he tliinks best ; and, consequently, every student has 
to make a similar choice for himself, and, provided he pursues 
the prescribed course of studies, and acquires the stipulated 
amount of information, he has hitlierto obtained his degree, 
with a mind unfettered na to the mode of practice he may after- 
wards see lit to adopt Viewing the matter in this light it was 
an imjustifiablc act on the part of the authorities to agree to- 
gether to eondcTnn a particular mode of practice, while they 
agn^*e in notiiing else excei)t in their ignorance of what that 
mo<lo is, and of what it c-iin accomplish. 

That the greatest differences of opinion, both in points of 
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tliiuirv iiimI ill iiiHlltM'H nl* |it'Mt^liiMS iirtnuil cwimi itinnti^ tint 
(niirlliM'rinriliohMhtn llliivrlnitv, in lulinitloil ; liiit |)r. .SiMriioN 
«Miiil.niiiU lIllU' 1.Ih\V iiI'<' mII h<'N<*IIIi*(I I'V till' "MlltlMlunl nf i'lHii 
iiiiiti niMiriit." Oiiitri lin inrtui hy lliin llin kind u|' Mittiht^ wliirli 
«|iH'ii|(vi u ((Ui^riLiiiii III i^niiriuu'o dl' il'/ wliii'ti hii|i|itiritvi IIim 
iMiui'fMi t>r iiuiuro Ui li(t hulijiMit |4i limiiuh itiilluirity r wliii'li 
WtMilil iiiiikiMi viiUHH iiinn |iI(mI^i hiinniitir mtvnr t<i liNik iil. it 
iiiilunil liiiM. YtVu^U niiiv liorv^ilil.v ^tiutt liiiu in tliu Iki'n nil llin 
I'rht III' \\m liUs hik' |iriMni»^Minvor to (iilo|il. it iimmIh (if triwit- 
iiiiHil ii|Niii wliicli IiIm IViliin^ proH^idiiiil ntii'iMwi niuy |HiriMilily 
tli'jM'inl, mill wliirli lufi nviniu'nnn tfirnimlvrn nvojh^ tmhiiHihiini 
i/«i// Ihvfi nlni^of .'iiin^iy lliih in llin hfiiriii rtlmwii l»y lli»^ Iiuiui 
hititHi, wiiMii il. |iMl> <1 Ai.iiiit:i) iiit-i) prihoii liir tliNCiiMMiii}.! lliiid 
IliM t'lirtli tiiDVivi, liiiil l«ii- iiHriiH'l.inf{ liiri hniii*!' in i|. ; hiuj in lliiN 
wliiit hr. iiiMi'MoN iiKUiMM hy tli(i riliiiHliird nf fniiininn rti-nhM? 
PaMi:v Iriily oJiMMivivi lliiit '^MiiMiC tjio tMiiIri nf civil fi.ovtnn 
niniit i*i \\H own |tiitHiirvul.i<Mi ;" hii(. ih tliici llio intjiltt hy wliirh 
ilin riilni'M III' on r llnlvnr»iitinr« itinl (lullt^p/tid linjio (4) iirnruirvn 
UiiMi* lawrnl liiil.ltni'ilv ovim' tlm nr\l. pnnnml.i«>n7 Im it. hy 
i3iiiilu(lin^ iVi)in tluMrlmily l.lm nmhl. iiM|nirinH niindrif IIm^ nioht. 
M-iili^iit HpinUi, liinl liircihly riinfi;in^ lliitni in iH)|)ni4tnK rnnkh, 
Limt (liny (tH|MMa U^ IiiiimI ijtiwii iinnniuiiitMl hi (liuir mit^'niirtttiri 
tim vnnnmhln iiiniiliihiMm uriMir iMitinlry '/ 

Ilii|i|iily, linwnvitr, for lltn rriMlil. k\\\\\\v u^i, Uin «Miintit« iJillH 
IMimntKl hy niiiny tif iinr piihlin UHlitvi hun tutt InttH imrfntnl hi/ 
nlL Tho ICiiyal (')iillitKM(»rMni>i;tMiniinr hundiin liuvn <I«miI|. witli 
iliiM innl.(4tr uh4n' iinnLlinr nmiiiuM'. To tlin H|i|ili(Mi|.i()nH wliit^li 
huvti iNKin niiuitt Ui \iH OniiniMl h» jtiin in |»iil.tinK ilown nninoi- 
n|iiitliy, llni IhllowinK ihii'itiivit unriwtn' luui hium, on luuli (mm^h 
niun, rtiturninl ; 

"Tliu OiHiiiitil (if Mitt UovhI C i|»lt(iKu oC MurHt^oitd of l<!iiHliiiiit linvo liUnii 
UvulyiiUit rtijitvitiMlly iMtiiriiifttrtKl (l|o vtirliuiitnoiiiiiiuiilniilloiiH wliinli (hoy liiivo 
riMMtfytiil (III niii Hiilijt^ii iif lloiiiiiMt)iiitliy ; luul ittlni* iiitiliiiti itnlUHimliitii liiivit 
rivkilvuil llmi tl M tufi (t.iyiM/Mit/,/}ii' ihit't'Uhfiiii tu ttihtjcm in thu witthi," 

]|tivinf< htui tliti |>ltiiuinht oi'lM^ltif^ li nininUtr oj* iUIh ('ullifin 
liii* mom Lhiui It iiniii'Uir of H (Hintnry, I i«itn lutt hnl' n'Joii'n in 
lltin ilnUM'iniimtion ol' tlin ( IdiiiuMl. ) Ittilioyit it h* lut ilut (umiriM 
nl' jiiHtii'n unti wirtiloni, iind vt^ntiim hi mUirUiin it cdntldniit. 
rii|M4'liittiin lltut iL will uttl ho liin^ tun |.lin rMiiiin iMinirtit m 
ii(iti|i(.iMl hy Ihn itUinr Dttllnfj^nH lilrio, whit^li, I'd' iJitt iiioiiumiI, 
liiixn hiMMi ItMJ iuhi nrroi* hy IImmi' |irnHttn(. niltiiu IntliMul llio 
llnivtttnily ol' KilinhnrHli mckmiih (4) liuvt) intiniiihMl iiirrnily, 
llii'oiifjji tlitt li«ir«t Pit»voHt| tlitit in l\itnrt« llonuiMi|)i(tliy wilt 
not |irt>vii itn ini|MHliuumt to wiy fltmlt)Ut lu U\U\\\\t. \\v\ vW^^'^^ 
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With a little time and patience a national refbnnation may take 
j)laa\ under the ausjwcjes of our established inBtitutions; this 
will 1)0 far l)ctter than any sectarian one eflected by a new 
charter. 

Such is the view of the argument^ from authority, on the 
8'nlo fjtvorablt; to the new method. The condemnation of Ho- 
mtcoiMithy by Maj^istrati'M, IJnivereities and Colleffes has been 
done inadvertcntl y, is d<».void of force, and not likely to be 
long continued; it is a condemnation pronounced without 
kncnvledgo and without reason, and by an exercise of power 
beyond its lawful limits. 



II. TUB ARGUMENT PROM ANTIQUITT. 

On the side of Allopathy: The present, or, as it is often 
called, th(; established and legitimate mode of treating diseases, 
is the result of thousands of years of observation and experi- 
ence. A 8ucc(*ssion of talented men have been engi^ged, 
throiigh many ages, in the ciiltivation of the profession of physic. 
They liave labored diligently, amidst toils and dangers, and 
discouragcjinents (->f no ordinary kind. There has been put in 
ex(»r<:ise a large amount of phuanthrophy, of devotedness, <rf 
disinterested self-denial. And this labor and devotedness, ex- 
tending through successive generations, has had for its great 
object the discovery of the most successful method of mitigating 
the sufferings of mankind from disease and death. And have 
all tliis la>K)r and exposure to danger, this philanthropy and 
self-denial l)cen in vain? It is incredible. Surely, the best 
results have alrojwly In'cn arrived at ; every mode of treatment 
must have been tried, the faulty rejected, and the best retain- 
ed in the hands of the well educated, legally qualified physician. 
Any upstart method of the present day must unavoidably 
come under the suspicion that it is one of mere pretension ; 
that it seeks popular favor by large professions, the hollowness 
of which is concealed only by their novelty, and by the auda- 
cious boldness with which they are put forth ; that its growth 
is that of the mushro^)m, springing up and perishing with equal 
rapidity — its flash of light that of the meteor, which is no sooner 
seen than it vanishes into black darkness. Homoeopathy thus 
viewed is one of the many kindred delusions which will have 
its brief existence, and die away to be heard of no more. 

If such be the true state of the case, it is obviously vain to 

cacpect men of standing in their profession to investigate Ho- 

modopatby with care, it would to to ca"*^ ihsnx to turn 
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OM IKiMiliiin'ATHy. il 

11.SI1I1'. Witui l>lii:ir lit^il iintil.it |iiirHi{ilH| Ui vvtu^U) lIuMr tiiiic. wlin-ii 

llllfilil. In: |ii:|U:r i-.lii)iliiy4'.ll. illnl In (JmW (llCMI lllli) 11 llf.lij nt' 
liiliiii vvlil'll Wi'illtl iii:Vi:| fui r.j»liitiihli:i| j !<'! Iin htioni-.i Wi>ui>l 
Ilii:y rAjMiiir. llic liiiiii: jiirri liHiiilii-i ul' niii: liillii nl' i jUiii Ki:| y lliuil 
iiiiiillii i VViMtlil ii|i|ii'.itr ll(Jlii-.(i II in i:nnr.|iii|i-.i| lliiil I li'llM* << 
|»iilJiy iiiiiifl. In: rjUih liilii:<l iirt liliWciUiy itl' iiiiliri: ; unil lliiii^t: 
Wllit, IVtMll il Wi:ilK ilil'i:ll<:t-|, ill iVdllt I^iihIhI II|i ilj Vi:{i. Ult: Ilil|||f.i.(| 
In Jti|ii|it. llli: ltlL|4:i| imvi^lly lIHlhh tx: n.liiJIril Ultt| (|i:^liMli-i|. 

(ill Mit: Hitlcdi' lliMiiiMi|iiilliy il iiiiiy llli ii^iKiil, M lUia lint tmr- 

view !■<> In: lilKcii III' llli-. Iililtli:! lit liiiiul i' 

VVIiiit hilii lii:i:il iiilviilii:r.(| ii.lii|.l vr. |i' tJu: liu:ri|(triiil|H 1 tl'nj t.t 
111' lilt: ]i|ii|(:.iMliin (Il|iili)( lliitliy t -.1.11 llli It :IH \\i llllly liijlllltll'.ll. |l|ir 
Ihlii tlit^ liiiif.tl III |iiitlri«: Ih ti|)i:ri:i| Willi iiil lilijil iii||jilifi litilnl , 
lllii l:A|iir^,HiiiM 111' lliiiiiikh liH IjUnli.icil VVllll li |iriil4:rill liriiij., 
lull, llli: liili:ir.iii.t. liiilii llnhi: itl'iillH, lliiit llli: riiil ItiU^ \ntr.\i 
l(i:liU:V(:<l, liili Itnl' In: iiilllilllnl. 'I'lu: |ili:|iiiHrH iilii lllli:, hut 
|.lii: i:niii.|i|hiuii i|iii.i4 Ittil. liillnw. 'I'lu: iiii|H-l li:i'lli'll, llir. i-iihlil 
hlull, II11-. itr.Klliiwli:tl|iii| ltliM:lliM: ill' |il ilii.ijili:, ul' rdliriinl, nl' 
H<'llli:iliUM>t III lliK iu.liiul riJliilil'imi (il' Uirilli'.iili'., |ili)r.liiiiii I In: 
Jillliu:y iirittirli ii i:i)iii:|iiiHiiiii. 

TliiU. Illi:ii. \ii iiMMil liii illl|in»V(:lliriil', l'lti:ri:|iirt-, r.lili liiij, In. 
l|i:|iii:(| j lli:|llli:i i.iUl ll In: i|iillli|i:i| llliil. iilt llilliliiVi:i| liMllliml 1;^ 
|MM^lli|i:. It. liilldWd llllil lllii |ili:a I'l WUiili: i)l llMli: ii/iiiliii.l, llii: 
i:4Ullllltlil'luii ill' lir.W llii-lliii(|:i lilHiil. In: liiiiKi:i| ll|iiill liii nil ia 
r.llMt Itil* |lii|ii|i:ui-.i: Ulul lllillllr.ir.liri:, IIImI iUH hlnll llllli^ Ui llii: 
flMHIhit. Tliiii ]ili:ii |ii:ili^ ir.limv cij, IIIhI illl|il nvi:|IIi:Ii1. Iirlli/? 
jMitMillli:, tlii: ItSiMllitu im liilir.lH ul' llli: |iliili.iWiiNlt ilii: llt:|i| Miuli 1 
filili^iiliiill 111 fcivi: i'lli:ll lliili: iihil iilU:lil.i(ili In llii: ili\ ihl l|ful|iiii 
111 lii:W llli:llini|H, liliii rHJii.ilJilly iif nlli: rnliiili^i iiH I liiIlM 1 iiiilU II y 
|i|(:.M:|iU4 iliii:ir, ilinl wllldl hi l)ri:ti.ii.i| ll|iiill (lliilr iliilir.i: liy {ill 

iiiuiiy vi'iiKiii 111 lliiilr iiM/ii liiiily. 

Il' irt U'Uis lluil' iMiiiiy wi'rllili:i^ lliiii^cH H|iriii|r ii|» uihI hchh 
(lit: iiwuy, iiiiil Lliitl. Ilim: mv. niiiiiy |in:|i:iii|i:iH niul iiiiii:|i 

i|ili|(:Ki:iy in llii: VVwllil} liill. ||. ii4 ni'l. tun: Ihul ||iilii(i:ii|uilliy 
ciili lit: IJiiiri (|i:Hr.ri|ii:i|. 11. liiiH iHil. hjiruiifi Mil willi uny inii.Oi 
rniiin fifiiwlll, liii il- Iiiii4 |ii'.t:n hlm^i^dlnfi In tnUt: iiml, ilit:t>t: iilly 
>i:nid; uiitl, (ill lilt: lillid' liuinl, llmii^li ll. Inui liccii iiiti^i:i h il, 
l'iini:H wil'liniil. iiiiinlici, t-liiit il' wa>4 M.yiiiM, KWiiy, hy jiiulii.i, 
(lnl||il|i:i«4, wlin lit:lit:V(:<t lliul. In Ik: lUKi Wliidi lln:.y dciUli.il In 
Im iiti, yi:|. lininn:ii|ini|iy i|(M ii mit il|i: liWiiy. 

linl. il Will, |«i:iliH]ii4, lit: i-.iinlriii|i:i| lliiil llnnin :n|iiilliy Intii 
litiiili (:ikiUnlni:i| illltl liilinil Willllinj^,j liinl I'lulinhnt AhiiKU* 
l(:|i:|'li'.i| In 111 |iinnr I Itiivi: iilwuyii (:|i|r.||iiiiii.i| u lij^di u^v-avA 
ilil' l'inliy*tiu Awiili.^l*, liUVlUn l\\\\iVj\\ \\\\v\ Va\\v \\\v\\^kv\\\ \ vxv\n 

sad hut liiiitiii^ I'm Ilin nwn waUr., V\\uV \vv\ v^vna \\\\\\v.v\\ V\ ww^Vi^ 
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takt» micli a trial of Homoeopathy as miwt be designated hj 
rvtTv imhiiistvl jutsdii as liavin*^ Inxin i^orantly and diflin- 
^ri'iinniisly in:nli'. M v spa^o will not allow mo to doHcribe it 
ill jli'tMir; tiii- has Uvn Wfll <lono hy J>r. Ihvink,* but afl a 
trial tit* lloiii.ropnthv it is alio<^^tlicr insigniiicant and valuc- 
K*ss. All otlu>r trials whioli liavc l)ecn made, so far as Iain 
ai*im:iiiit(Ml with tluMii, alsi) ])rovo nothing but the ignorance 
una tin* pnjiulin^ of thosi* who have made them. 

T\\r pli>:i, then, that medicine has come down to us settled 
of oM til no is a false plea. 

Tiu* ph*a that iiiotlu'al men (san not be expected to examine 
now motho<ls is also a false i)lwu 

Tlio i)loa that an invivti^tion of Ilomoconathy may safely 
bi» noirli^'tiMl, l)a*auso, like many other novelties, it will soon 
dio awn y, is also a false plea. 

Tho j)loa that UomioojMithy lias already \yeen examined by 
<'oni]v'trnt jMM'sons, and nmvod a fallacy by ex])crimental 
(Irnionstnition, is also a false plea. 

Tho plea of anti(]uity its(»lt in support of the present mode 
of troatinont, is a false ploa; lor the present times arc the an- 
cient, times, the true autiuuity, in matters of this kind, as has 
been testiMed oft(MK "What in common language," says 
Jkhkmv J^kntiiam, "is calltKl old time ought to l)e called 
vonng or early time. As between individual and individual, 
living at the same time and in the sjuno situation, he who is 
old posst»sse,s, lus stieh, more ex}>ericnox*- than he who is young; 
as between generation and generation, the reverse ot this is 
iv\u\ if, as ill ordinary language, a preceding generation be, 
with referiMiee U) a sue(veding generation, called old; the old 
or ])reeeding g(^TUTat.iou eoula not have had so much cxperi- 
(Miee as the sueeeeding. With respect to such of the materials 
or sources of wisdom which have come under the cognizance 
of their own senses, the two are on a par; withresjxjct to such 
of those makM'ials and sourc(»s of wisdom as arc d.crivcd from 
the riM)ort*s of others, the latter of tiic two possesses an indis- 
])ut.jil>l(* advantage." 

LoKi) OiiAJiKNDON" says, on this subject: "If wisdom and 
understanding be to be fimnd with the ancient, that time is the 
oldest from which men appeal to the infancy of the world. . . . 
I^lie Vomig shall have much to answer, if, when thoy come to 
be old, tliey do not know more, and judge better, than they 
could who were olil before them." 

* Soo Itritish Journal of jromoBopatliy, 1844, and Ilonderson's " ITomceopathy 
Mrly rcprcHciitod." Appendix. 
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These eminent writers only confirm what Lord Bacon had 
long before declared: " The opinion which men entertain of 
antiquity is a very idle thing and almost incongruous to the 
word ; for the old ago find length of days of the world should 
in reality be accounted antiquity, and ought to be attributed 
to our own times, not to the youth of the world which it en- 
joyed among the ancients ; for that age, though, with respect 
to us, it bo ancient and greater, yet with regard to the world 
it was new and less. And as we justly expect a greater know- 
ledge of things and a riper judgment trom. a man of years than 
fjrom a youth, on account of the greater experience, and the 
greater variety and number of things seen, heard, and thought 
of by the person in years ; so might much greater matters be 
justly expected from the present age than from former times, 
as this is the more advanced age of the world, and now en- 
riched and ftimifihed with numberless experiments and obser- 
vations." 

Thus the argument from antiquity, when rightly considered, 
turns out to be in fevor of Homoeopathy, as the discovery of 
the latest period of the world ; as the result of long-continued 
labor which was sure, sooner or later, to be rewarded with 
fruit 

The uncertain and imsatisfiictory methods of healing, pur- 
sued during the early and middle ages of the world, were 
adopted, not because none better could be found, but because, 
as yet, none better had been found. The better is now dis- 
covered; and as well might people refuse to travel by the 
railway, or to receive communications through the telegraph, 
because they were not in use in the times of our forefethers, 
as refuse to avail themselves of the latest improvements in the 
treatment of their maladies. 



m. THE ARGUMEINT FROM THE MAJORITY. 

In support of Allopathy it may be urged that Homooopathy 
has now oeen before the profession more than half a century, 
and it is still rejected by a very large majority of medical 
practitioners, and especially by nearly all who occupy places 
of eminence and distmction. it has met with " a steady rejec- 
tion on the part of the great body of the profession, notwitli- 
standing its claims have Ixjcn pcrseveringly urged by its advo- 
cates." And it is to be " remembered that the profoKHJon wliicli 
has so pcrseveringly and almost universally rejected IfonioLu- 
pathy, IS composed of men who have ^vvxveX.^ cS. ^Y^\v\Qi\\^^ 
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ami arc not bound together by any particular set of doctrines." 
A«r»iini "many of those who pnurtice according to this Bystem 
an* iMH)rly-iHluoate<l and irresi»onsiblo men. Unable to get any 
ht)ld upon tho proftwion, UoinaK)pathy has received most of 
its votaries fn)ni the ikx)1)1o." 

Tlie ar^iinent, tlierefiire, against Homooopathy fix>m nmn- 
l)ers and ])ers(Mial character is this: it is stul rejected by the 
majority of the mediwd pn>fession, and condemns by the most 
distinguished teachers and j)i'actitioners of the art. 

On the otlicr side it may Ihj remarked, that a new fietct or a 
new &ney must necessarily at iirst be known by a snoall mi- 
nority of ixjrsons ; nay, a fact ol)served for the first time, or a 
fancy newly imagineil, must, in the first instance, be limited to 
a siiij^le individual. Until tlioy have been communicated to 
others, they can Ikj known only to the mind which has ob- 
served or imajrined them. 1\'uth and error are in this respect 
uiH>n an equal fix)tint^. Uauvky's discovery of the circulation 
or the blooil, and Sir Kknklm Dioby's invention of tiie wea- 
jK^n-salve, stiirt fmm the same point— each from the mind of 
an individual. The progressive reception by mankind of th» 
one or the other may bo rapid, or it may oe slow ; little can 
be infernal from this pn^^rcss in favor of the trutli of the one, 
or tlio falseliood of the other. As therefi^ro the rapid progress 
of nonuroi>athy would not i)rove it true, so neither does its 
slow advane^ment prove it false. There are many reasons 
which account for and explain its comparatively tardy recep- 
tion by the i)rolbssion ; tliese have been noticed on a former 
occasion ;* but there is a force in one circmnstance connected 
with this argument of the highest value, the importance of 
which demands the serious attention of every intelligent per- 
son : the fact, tlmt the minority who have adopted Homoeo- 
pathy have done so after having examined and test^ it expe- 
mentidly in their own hands, and have been thus led to embrace 
it from conviction of its truth ; while the majority who con- 
tinue to reject it, have not examined it, will not examine it, 
and confessedly remain in ignorance of the nature and extent 
of the evidences in its favor. 

Let this last consideration have its due weight, and what 
becomes of the objection to Homoeopathy that it has met with 
** a steady rejection on the part of the great bodv of the pro- 
fession ? It tells as little against the truth of Homa)oi)athy 
as the fact tells gainst Christianity that, after eighteen centu- 
ries, a large majority of mankind still unhappily reject its 
evidences and its blessingq, 

♦ Tracjt Na ft. 
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Having said thus miicli, I know not that I nood enlarge upon 
thirt topia That niiinberH and great nanw^s otUm give ub very 
little help in our Hearch aflUir truth, is an old remark; neither 
ucvxl 1 i^iiter again n])on tlie diilioulties which imi)ede tlie ])ro- 
gri'SH of Ilonufopathv — they havo Ixxsn diwiussed in another 
jihice. Some miui tell iw at omje that they Htudied when tlu^y 
were HtudentM, and their j)ride in wounded by the ro(j[ueHt to 
" go to wJiool agahi •" flonuj men will not give themselvefl the 
troublo either to read, to obwervo, to cixperiment, or to think ; 
somti men can not do (jither to anv uHeful purpose; whih) 
otliers agree with tlie Vicar of Wakefield in believing that 
" there arc but few that can confute them in argument'" 



IV. THK AUnUMENT FllOM IMl'ROn ABILITY. 

Tliirt attaches to the (fmr. The nov^elty of the announcement 
that a drug may l>e divided, by rubbing in a mortar, into a 
million, or a billion, or even a dccillion of j)arts, is startling; 
but when it is furt-her announced that these doses are sulli- 
cicntly powerful to act as remedies in disease, the statement is 
so in<ircdible as to ap])ear absurd. 

Wo have here two great imj^mbabilitiiw, and two observa- 
tions in addition, which claim attontion. The two improba- 
bilities VLTi"., iirst, that such doses can be pr(»,j)ai*ed, and, se<ion(lly, 
that they can have auy cHicacy in curing diseowes; and the 
two olwuervations are as follow : 

First: "Th(», doscw iwlministered in nomc«opailue practice, 
ospociiilly at the i)rescnt time, havci an exceedingly wide ranges 
IIaiinkmann hims(^lf) although he recommended the thirtieth 
dilution for cx)m!non iist^, did som(».timo^ n^soii; to even allo- 
patliic doses, as, ft)r examph^ in the treatment of cholera with 
camphor." Many (».nUirtani the idea that the dose must be 
regulated by the dilfen'.nt degreesof sensibility or imj)rossil)ility 
of the patient; but "ifmexlicine^ i)roduw, in mlinit<5simal doses, 
Bueh miHiiA as are attributed to them, and if there be such wide 
differences in the suscei)tibility of Uie sick, it must l)o very im- 
IK>rtant to fix upon exactly the right dose in each c^ise." " .If 
an error should chance to be conuuitted, t/ia effect must he 
horrihhj destrnciiDe.^^ 

The B(H'ond obstTvation : " If l)Oth ordinary doses and in- 
flnitesimal ones cure disease, Uiey muay it is said, "do it in 
diflen'nt ways. The motion of the potentused infinitesimal upon 
the system must bo regulated by diflbreut priiie ^)m thcw*^ 
whicli govern the action of the aaxnib Mi&^VB ^^:vs:J 
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" Let me illustrate this truth in a familiar mamxer. You see 
a heavy weight raised by a rope ; suppose now that some one 
take &om thkt rope a filament so small that it is invisible, and 
with this raises the same weight. We should say at once the 
rope and filament do not raise the weight upon tne same prin 
ciples — ^that some new power is given to the filament which is 
not possessed by the rope. * True,' says the Homoeopathist, 
* that is clear enough, and we claim that a n ew p ower is given 
to medicine by trituration and attenuation V Why, then, I ask, 
do you not adhere to this view of the subject? You are not 
consistent with yourself While you say that a new power is 
given to the infinitesimal which does not belong to the medi- 
cine in its crude state, and by this power it cures disease, you 
st the same time claim that the law, similia similibus curantur, 
is the principle on which both infinitesimal and crude medi- 
cines effect cures, which is as absurd as to say that the invisible 
filament raises the weight upon the same principle as the rope 



Such is the view of the argument as advanced agjainst Ho- 
moeopathy ; the eflBlcacy of the infinitesimal dose is utterly 
wantmg, it is thought, on the score oi prdbabiUty, 

In reply to the first assertion, namely, the improbability that 
it is practically possible to divide any thing into a decilhon of 
parts, it can be shown that nothing is more simple and easy. 
Suppose we take thirty new and clean half-ounce bottles, and 
place them in a row ; and put corks in them ; and mark the 
corks with the numbers from one to thirty ; and put into No. 
1 ninety-eight drops of alcohol, and into each of the remaining 
bottles ninety-nine drops of alcohol ; and put into No. 1 two 
droj^ of the "Mother Tincture" of any liquid medicine, (which 
consists of the juice of the plant and alcohol in ecjual parts,) 
and shake this bottle well • and put one drop of this first dilu- 
tion into the bottle marked No. 2, and shake it well ; and put 
one drop of No. 2 into No. 3, and shake it ; and proceed!^ in 
the same manner through the thirty bottles. By this time we 
shall have divided the original drop of the medicine so that the 
30th dilution contains a decillionth part of it. This proceeding 
will not have occupied an hour, and the quantity of alcohm 
consumed will have been about six ounces ; instead of the 
oceans of spirit required, according to the calculations of 
mathematicians and doctors. 

Is not this quite simple and easy? And for a solid not less 

simple, though a little more laborious. A grain is to be care- 

fulljr triturated with ninety-nine grains of sugar of milk in divid- 

"kl portions for an hour ; a grain of 1ina fii«^\?d\.\aa*ionia to be 
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niMifMl iu li Hiiiiilttr iiiiitntnr fin* llm himmiikI; uihI it gmiii (if tlui 
hfx'niiil fnt' {.\\i^ Ijiiid Lrit.iiriil.ioii. AlUir lliiH llin HiiliHUiiii'n Ui- 
(M)tii(v4 HoliiMn, hihI Mill t't'iriiiiiiinpr diliitioiiH itiiii litt jiiadn Hh iti 
ttin riuMi 111' l.lin hiii'tiiriH tw^^iiy H(tv<iii UiUliiH \H^\\\^ nM|uirn(l 
ill (ihlJiiii llin Lliii'Lii^tli dihitioii. Kor tiroitlk Unit iJittHndiltUiniiH 
iiiUiiii iJiM liifKlitiiiiil |)tii|i(irl.itiHnf' tilt t (Iriipr Hudlrif mil y Lo iv()t 
U|Miii ilirtnimn, I imml. irlnr t«i it |»nM'«M|iii^ Triu^t, (N«i. 4.) 

Tlin iif.r.fijii|iliHliin(Mili of Lhf) liict (I(m« liwuy witli tliu iiiiprO' 
l»itliilit.y. 

Ill rnply Ui lUi^ tit'vniu] HHHttrtiiiii, iiHintily, tlin iiii|)n)tiiiljilit.^ 
llifit Mit^M (liiHi^H liiivd liiiy iiJI'tM'.l in luiriuf/ diNt^itfuif it mii U) 
hIiowu Uiitl. liiilJiih^ IN iiiniii Lnin, il' Mii^ iuMtiiiiotiy iA'viyi\ry tim- 
(liiMtl |iiiiclil.ioiini' wIhi m ill ilid diiily IiuImL of iiiltiiiiiihi^inn^ 
tliMiii ill (liH«MiHi^ ran l>o rnliuil ii|miii. IL iH witll kiifiwii tluiL 
llltt tMlililiiinirtlittHn wilnrMiVi llfiW illllOUIilH Ut lIlOIIMUltlH ; lliut 

Mi«\y IihviiImmiii Imiiiril in iiirflirjil htiidiiiH iiinl pui'MuiUi, imtlmir 
liitilJircn wlioiii limy Iiiivh If.iV in Llin ntnkH uf All<i|)ii,tliy ; unil 
iL in wt^ll kiMiwn ihiil. nnnn Uilk iiImhiI. tlin imiiroliuhility (if iJiiH 
iiH^ilit'lniil iu^Immi lull, J.lmHit wlm liuvtf not \mhm\ willing t<i wit- 
ntvih it. 'riiM Mulijnct iJinrrliiii^ htiiniiri in titih pnniti'in : tlm rill- 
i'Awy of thn Hiiiiill iliiHit iH It liMit wliicli **Mtt'ikivi tlin t\yi^ of nil 
wiio (lit not kMii|i tliMin Hiiiit." 

The. hlimif/ nn|iri'.tiHiiin I liiivn in my i»wn niin<l oj' tint (*4ii'' 
tiiinty oftliiH fiu'tconlrivit^ jiiiinl'iilly with tint iiiiihility I lU^I t^i 
miivny tluit iin|»nihhinji Ui iinotlii'i'. I'iijJii thin wii iniiy Imrn 
till) uumi itilVni'i'iicn wliic.li cxiHlh Uitwi^in pliyHiriil HcitMM^n untl 
umilinnmtirrt m* iiioiiility : tlm liitUir itdinit ol (liiniiiimtnttionH, 
tlio llirinnr iIihih not. Wi) t'liii not kimw tlm liu'l^ oj' niitnml 
pliiloHiiiiliy nxitiipt hy tlm oliHtu'viition ot'inirown riiinmiH. Wit 
iiiuy iMHiiwitHonm tliin^rt Ui Ih^ trim on tlm U^timony oj'otlim'H, 
wlimli wn liitvn not oiiiYMilvdH olihi^rviMJ, iiH tliiit tlinrn im^ nmn 
imhI titMiH in piirUi of tlm woihl wliicJi wi) liiivn not viHittxl ; 
liuL ir tlm tliiiif/M tol<l iiH iirtt vny iinlikn oiir ohriifrvutionh, wn 
liiivn tlitt utiiioMt ilillh'.iilty in U'liiwinf/ tliitin, nntil wn run 
oljHi^rvti timiii oiiitiitlvtiH; timii wt^ hunt) to tir trun wlnit hi^rorn 
wn r.oul«l not U/i'r.tM: on any Uvitiinony Ihmi otliiMH. VVlim tlm 
Dntt^li mill iiuifiiM lor hild tlm kinf( ol' Siitni tliitt in liiri r^mntry 
tlm wiit^iir, in rold wisutlittr, notimtinu^H I km win m ho liitnl tliut it 
Wdiild Imuu' uii iilisplmnt, tint kin|jr I'Mpliini : *Mlitlitii'l/o I Imvti 
iNilinvtiil tlm Htriiiif/n tliiiifih yon hiivti told nm |iii4',iiiih(i I look 
U|Hin you IIH a MoU^r, liiir inim ; hul now lam /lu/r. i/i»u lit-.r 

llotnoiopfitliiMl^ lint pifriHidy in tlm Hiilim pn-dinunrnt of tlm 
l)iiU*li HinliiiHfiiulitr, vVliiit r4inld Im ruiy U^ vindinil^i IiIh tnitli- 
ftilimhh? Notliiiif/ hliort of ii Jonrimy Ui llolliind would cltuir 
kiiii. VViiut I'lin tlu3 ilunniHijiiiUiinUi Miy to vluiimVKs n\\v\\>n\ 

No. viii. 2 
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Nothiui^ slinrt of a trial <>i' the medicines can produce in the 
1111 III Is oi' tln.'ir ojipoiicntrt the conviction oi' their honesty, and 
of the truth of their lusscrtion. My inability to produce con- 
vii'tion by ar^nini(»iit arisen out of the nature of the case, not 
from its uoubtfuhiesH : much, therefore, as I feel the impoiir 
anee of tliis point, I sluiU content myself with a simple illustra- 
tioM. 

Rlxkkrt reix)rts eighty-four cnses of cure of JiecuJUtche effect- 
ed by fifty -{^ne diirorent physicianH. Only one remedy was 
jriven in eacli caric, and the exact dose used is mentioned. 
Slost of the cases were clironic, and of seveml years' standing. 

*' Strong doses were used, namely : from the pure tincture 
to the tliird dilution, in twenty-one ca.ses; one dose sufficed 
to cure in five instances ; one dose in solution was repeated in 
one instance ; repeated doses were required in fifteen cases. 

" The higher dilutions, namely : from the fourth to the thir- 
tieth, were used in fifty cases ; one dose sufficed to eflFect a cure 
ill thirty iasttinces; one dose in solution and repeated in 
thi-ee instances; repeated doses were required in seventeen in- 
stani^es. 

"The Tery high dilutions were used in thirteen cases; 
sin^^^le dosL's m ten instances; in solution repeatedly in three 
instances." 

Is it possible that all these recoveries can have been mere 
comcidences — -post hocj not propter Iwc ? Uave each of these 
fiftv-one physicians uttered a falsehood? 

In reply to the first observation, that the doses in Homoeo- 
l^athic ])ractice have an exceedingly wide range, it may be 
romarkotl again that the dose is, as yet, an unsettled and diffi- 
cult question. One of the main causes of this unsettledness 
and difficulty is the manner in which Hahnemann himself has 
doalt with it. When expounding his belief in the principle of 
Honii\H-)]>athy, Hahnemann pursues the only scientific and 
loiritiniato course — ^lie gives us the proofe wliicli have satisfied 
h;s own mind of its truth: we can examine these proofs, and if 
: :u\v aro as satisfiictory to our own minds as they were to his, 
>x al:8^^ ivssiMit to the principle, and believe it to be true for the 
• '^<.^r.5 i\8siimi\l. We believe it to be true, not because 
:, -.r.w.v vNS .<ii/(/ it was true, but because he has shown us the 
■ ■■ , ■- ..'■ ;.> .^v/ZA. AVe follow him in tliis as the astronomers 

. 'v SvNV7s'»N. and the chemists Kichter and Dalton. Un- 
ii .'/..■- i.»- l^vVivwMwthv, Hahnemann has not pursued the 

- ..-v. V !»i. retoToui'e to the dose, lie has not given us 

' • .'.'.. / , *i . iV) i ]ir uoxc far his conclusions on this suspect are well 

".'• . h :.!>!. ' mdee^. v«rj\\kB ^ dictatoT-. " It holds ®ood^ 
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Attfl wilt rnittilttin t^i luitil utimnI, i\h h litinitiMmivthio iluMiijHMiiio 
tiuiKitn, rml In I IP lohtUMl liy imy i«jii|KM*i(Mtro \\\ tlio WtM'hl, ttiiit 
1.1 in \n^l iliipip nf thi» |ini|»orlv w»1imMwI ivuhhIv im fllwnVH tho 
vnry rttiuillf'fft <)tii\ ill nnn of tlin \\\^U ti^iuuui/iiUiiniHi ^(U)t.li) i«h 
wnll r«»r rluiMiip iw Inr iwmUp ilimviwvi,"* Now I Imvo nool»jiv- 
liiiti Ui iMlnpiUin llurtliMli ililuiiou for i\ i\%m\ if itodti U^ hIiowii 
tiio iluit it irt milly tho tuNit; Imi I vmx uoi tnkn anv tuiuiV 
ninm w«»iil, witlmut piiMil)*, um mich a jMUiit. 1 ivtu tlirMon^ 
ntulcir nlilmntioii to try tho <litVot*ont lUhitiouH for luywif. 
Mow WiMilil liny t»np loiil« \\]\v\\ an intollijj:t»nt inUMM-o^utor in- 
ijiiirni of liini ihn ii^iwon wliy lio «il\VHyi<K*^vr tho Uuriiotli ili- 
ltil.il m, if lip ronhl k'vo no iH^ftor nnswor lluMi ilun: " 1 follow 
Mm ijKtr i^u'it of ilio nuiMlor; IIaumcmann mtui it \v«w Iho 

Sup|MV4oiho <lirtri»Yon»r t»f tho iniirinnrH i^^nuHU<M hml |m^v«*<l 
til ttrt oji|irritnont4illy llio nuif^notio notion whioh in \\h finnrtplr^ 
iititl IhtMi loM nM, with it nivMlorious n\\\ \\\i\\ tho n«HHUo niUHt- 
nlwnvr* Ik* IIyo uioIum lonp;, thnt no o\iHTionoo in tho worhl 
onnhl I'ot^ito thiM, tir |>n»vo t.h«t i\ nootllo lour inoluvi lon«:, or 
HI It* nix ii»oh«vi lonn; won hi unsw or «.* wt^ll ; won hi it K^ wis«» 
iiml nunily U^ milunit t*> nnoh iliotntion ixn tlnn'/ S» with tho 
hotntoii}i{)thio <hv«t\ it tntmt rotnHiUi not noininiitly htit roally, 
fill o|K>n iini\'«t»on. nntil untlloiotit imHil?« ojin U* oolhvtotl to 
nhow nft wnioh iM tho \h^U 

It \h to Ih> nMnoniNntHl thnt Haunkmann s own viowH on 
tluH nnhJtHa nnih^'w otit many ohangx^?*, althongh on onoh ixvrt- 
Httiti. whon ho ptiMishiHl thoni» thoy woi\* *lolivoi>Hl in tho 
wuno poivnipltM-y nn«l tM'no\iUir tono. Suno w*ouhl Imvo nn to 
liiltow hiin with Min«l t^lnMlion^v; thoy wonhl jOiuv hint in 
ihut Hmt iti nunlioino whioh Uai.kN ^nvtiimnl tor tlttivn hun- 
ttliMl yoMt-ft. luul whioh A«lsiHnn,K hohl in phiKw^phy tor » still 
lon^»r ihm'IihI. M«v I, without fjivin^ otion.'*i\ aipun roiniiul 
thnin ot Uih'KkV olvsorvntion, ** Tis not worth whilo to Iv t*on- 
ism'iumI what ho nwyt^ or thinks, whosjtvi* or thinks only sis ho 
iM tliiN'o.tiMl h\ nnt^thor," 

In^t ino tHMUMloixttH^l Tho objivtion is not to tho adoption 
nf tluHor thMt (h^o. hnt to tho a«h»J*tion of it irtthout rit^if OhU 
it in ihr- WsU U»\o us tho pix>«>ts, antl it shall bo tlinnkfnlly 
itilopipil on tho instant. Wo an* toM. ituhnHh 1\y s\»nio llonuoo- 
piifhi:itn tluit tho \^\\u^ /inAiiiuV tluit llAtlNK.MANN anil his faitii- 
ful ili/MMploM «n» in orn^r lios on onr slumUloi's, As it n>|Hvts 
u y/irii lAw,', tho thirtioth ililntion for oxnmplo, tins is plarins; 
tlii» nuittor in a falso invsition; it is oallini;: for proof of tUvi 

• " DrKiMww,** \*^^ 'iHV'^ \v>V^* 
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n'ij'ifit^ lull in* any proof of tlic jtoailive has been advanced 
On tills |)>Miit wo liiivo ha«I u ^rcat dcui of usscrtion, but no 
I»rrK»f; N<»w tin* first burrjun of \ir<K>f cluarly lies with tliu 
t4*:u:licr, t«> hIiow timt. lie is ri^liU iLul Uahnkmanx giveu uri 
tliii di-tails f >f liv(* liundn'd or a tlioiLSund caHcs, illimtratiug aud 
('onfinnintr liis dirt^f^tions rt'gardiug tliiH doHC, tlxe latter would 
Imvc had weight; a dogniatLu luxsert ion without an attempt at 
]>nN)r is not (mi tit led to rit.'iTHx^t. Ah it n^gurdn the fixing utxm 
nnt/t/ftsti in tlio manner done by IIahnkmann, 1 accept the 
challi'iigi', and at omx; jKiint out the error. '* Uaunkmann 
and liis iliitiifid diHciph'^ an; n(jt entitled to ehoc^e u dose and 
demand tliateviTy one sliall adopt it, iinlcKs they give the rca- 
Ron.s upon which the ehoicx; rests, in Huch a manner as will 
enable others to judge how far tiioS(5 rciLSon.s ai-o adwiuate to 
Rupnort tiie eJioic(\ Thin is the error. A dose has been pre- 
H(iril)C<l. J wait lor sucii evidence in its iavor as the nature of 
the caHc admits. 

I am far ihnn thinking tlic variety of doses an imimportant 
matter; on tlui exjutrary, I think it is the i>r)int to which 
IIoinojoj)atliLsts shouhl yary much concentrate their attention, 
in the hojHi tiiat a Ix^dy of liicts may Ixi collected from which 
wc miiy infer, in a truly scientific manner, whicli is tiie lj(«t 
dose, or sericw of tloscs. In this we iruist l)e guided by protjfn, 
not by authority. 

In the mejin'tinie, daily experience abundantly testifies the 
value and eflicacy of the various small doses, aiid proves that 
HO far fmm being " liorribly destructive," no ]X5rmaneut evil 
results from their use. 

The second observation is one of considcjrable interest and 
im))ortanee. yit is said : " If both ordiiuiry doses and infiniteai- 
mjil ones cure disease, they must do it in ailferent ways.V And' - 
this statement is illustrate<l ])y supposing a rope and an invisi- 
ble filament to raise the same weight. Now we, know that a 
rope and a thread so fine as to Uj invisible coidd not raise a 
hwivy wiMght on the same principle; Ixicause'we know s<jme- 
thing of the mechanicuil pnncij)les n|)on which the ro{>e wciuld 
miscj the weight, and we know that the thread (^oidd not raise 
it on those principles — it could have no mechanical powcjr. 
11' therefore the illustration were really a jjarallcl to the j>oint 
in (iuestion it would make the c(;nclusion evident; but the 
Inith is, it is not a parallel, and the»ifore no illustration at all. 
\Vt; do not know the mode of action of tlui ordinary dose, 
neither do we know the mode of action of the small dose; eon- 
tiaqiumily we (;an not know that the modes are difTiTcnt — for 
any thing we know to tke coTi\iaTj^\Ibi\wo do««fci \\v«.y uet in 



iliu 0H)tlii llMHiiyiM IImi miHu ]irUii*A\iUt ] hihI 1,||Li|1i(i)ris lllh liiW 
ii\' biiniUa aiintlif'ua tnu'tiiUuf inuy ii|mly hi linlji. Tliiw laitll lliu 
oli0urvHl'i<)ii hihI ilin iii|ji'itijHm illiidirut.ii»ii iliHH|i|iuiir. 

'I'lin iiliiiM!|.inii, liiiWi^vcr, )H IbUil hi Miu i|yni4iHi;^u.lioi) li,y|iii- 
t'lii^JMiH' IUhni.':mamN| uihI inuy Mi-.rvn tut ii. wiirniiiK hi hihiid 
JlfiliiiitfijiHlliiMlM liiit |4» HilviHtiiUj lliiiL lUiliiJilililu iMiLinii Ui lliu 
tsKtidil' tlMi.y lit). 1'htt nHtiitm-fiiiimH iA' II AMNI>:MAMM uii tliin hiiIi- 
JtMit, ill liU *' nrgniinii," HriniiiwumuiUiil, uimI (MiiiMttfjutiiilJy IHm 

(iHitrrhtimi lirii Iff lllilit Vlililr. If'ur <:Klilllplt:, Ill5 lUWUIIir^i iJllili 

**H|fiiiliii(l \ittWi'.\- JH hill ill iJiit inner niitMi'iiof'iiiiulii-.iiicM;" IIimIi 
** liiiin<i:(i|iiiihii-. ilyiiiiini/iMliiinH/WiuhhinKl'liii Hiilid in h iiMiiliir. 
himI hliiiMii|i llic. Ii<|uif| III u villi,) ^^lU'i: n:al uwHki!nin|/H" or 
MilH jKiwi'i*; nml lii:iiri: hL oih: linn: In: }iHfcU:rlH iJiut. till n: niiihl. 
Iks Ii^ii hIimIxi:h, itml iil. imullit!!, only two. Mc i:vt:n v<.nlMir.rt 
ii|iiiii wliiH I run iiol, I/ill luill iJiii |iilli>win|/ iiimlnni hIihI. : ** I 
illhriulvL'il,'' liC' HiiyH, *^ 11 firain ni' Hnitii in Hii niini'i'' nf wiilcl' 
iiiUimI willi liltuliiil, in u villi, wliirli wmh llmirliy lillcij Iwm 
iliinlH lull, nml hIhioIi Miin Holnlion rt>nMniMHiHly fiir lijill' iin 
Imhh, mill lliirt whh in ilynainl/nlitin fiml i:nur|/> i:i|iitil In llin 

iJlllliilll i|i-.Vl'.|f«|»llli:nl i»r |«>»Wi:l /" 

It wt'iilil III! vi:i y ihnir.nll, liirnny niii: liiil(|in[i lliin liy|fiiilii: 
nih i*r •*<lvnmni/iiiinn" nr **h|»inlnHli/.iiliiHi" hi iiiiHWi:r Huli^liu: 
Ijiiily llir- iiliji:i lion nnw nni|i:r ninHii|i:nil,inn. ||. in highly 
iiii|irii|tii-l>l<' lliiil IIm' )irlnrl|)l<:<fril<iinii-u|iHlli,y I'tm ii|i|ily cijiiiilly 
h» lliit iK'Hiiii III' ilru|iH in h ninli: nUli:, iiimI in inlinilrriniiil 
iliiHitH, ll' llti: lallrr ml. in ii. '* h|»lril.iiiir' iniiniii:!', niifl, ua hii|) 

lilMCilj not. llll^:! lIlM ^iiliin iniMli: Hii lliii 111111111'. Oj rMlllH: I 

iiiiiiin Iliii ini:ilii-inul iii'lit>ni n liiij/t'. iliMc nl'u <lrn|<, «i. //., iiHihIo 
filhilvcr, will liiivi: tfllirr iM-iioim, hiirli nn rlir.iniriil iinrH, in imI 

lliliiill hi l.liii ini:i|l<'.ln(il i:l1'i:i'.l.. 1 IlliVi: IMMlKitil o|||<;r ri:iti4iHlK 

in Itinntir Tnu'lH why lliin liy|iiilhi:HiH <iii|ili|. hi Ih: ithHinhiiMMl.^ 

IU)INI>;MAhM hiiri ili.'r.iivi:|i:<l tiM-Iri \\iV wllli'll llli: IhiIIIHII 

liiinily nwi: liiin u <li:l)l. til' j/rulllinh', ImiI it, in iin|inHHii)lr. h» iln- 
luiiil liih H|ii:i'.nlutiiiiiH, nr III minliifji/^Hiir liin iliifjinaliHin. In 
Miiiiui rrH|ii:i'U In: nhiinililrH KdiThiiiM, wIkiHi*. iiiiini: in IiihI in 
|iiuh:hil niiKinliiiinti: hy H.-ilroniiinitrH liir liin ilihrnvi r,y oriliii^is 
rnnurliiilihj Iuwh ri>nni:<-h;i| willi lln: iiluin-hiry hyHlnn, wliilti 
nil llin iiiiniisrtiiiri h|ir<'.iilHliiinH liuvi: |>ti.<Hi:i| inhMihlivimi. 'rii'i.'c 

ill' llAilNliiMAMH nillHl. IntVi: Ii llK>: luh'- Tliny liUVi: {Jlcillly 

lni|H.i|i:i| IIm. piii^iiiJrth MJ' iliiin>i:i»|<iilhy, hy hlilin|/ IIh lintli. I 

* I liiUHl |(i: IUMli:|liti(*»il III liMMIt 1 1 4 ||Hl-.iU Uh'lt ll y |iiiliil:ii|j( til tfiH xUiiU'jiimui 

t{f a uun iiiiHitutHul m huH hy iilhiliilluii, •iiitllmi liniii llti: m\'\tm ul Ihi- nutU- vv.w. 
ijlcliin. TImsiu Im a Ni:iii«i> In wl»ii:|| lltii >nmm\ **iV>\\Am\v:^ \\\\v>| W w\i\S\N'Wx\\\>a. 



**Tttn f/HM of Tndh in tjf oqunl linportoiutd in Um rtooptim of M§f ui 
111 (Im f/nnttlUrti of opltifufm; find it incMiw iiliio a rMiifMM lo ndifi^pMl 
</iir (mu f/filiiliiiui, whmj now fiuit* or Afgummito am prvwontod to im wUdb 
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**|1|ri rinmli lliliii \u\i lUi |iiii)fri^H itiut d>-.UitiiHiH t|ii«i itn im [iiin tiHilulr iiliaiutiilium 
itcMi Uli^illKd iHiiiit'iUrihi auk iilNhiiHilltUU i|ii«i iiMMuuiti I'lMni ittiiiii'l ilii utM i;iimiiilii 
miiiiiiiH " lUitiih IhiMiiKi-ii). 

It' Miitllil lilt iliiillK oil iliJIHV I*' llii> IMiiHlriirt iif iiii|iith->ii tvul'ii tfn Ihil- wllllliii (u 
Ifivtt u|i ltv|hilliuiiiiit wIditU (lilt r-HutiHiy (^i lliu «ilwiii>iiUuitii Mniilaliutt lij^ iliti [iin 
MUli itaiaililliill itl t'UI kuiit\ tuitttti. 



(In it lUriiittr niMmHiini/ I liuvn |iiiliilr-il mil. ilut initiidn Ihniin 

Wltlliil VVllit'll tliO |illlh'i|i|ii III' ||iilMiiii||ij|lllV, "tMIM/lif atlHtlifittf 

I'unuttur^" \'\\i\ lit-. ii|i|tli('il UiihiiitM'i; llm riiiiiili:r|iii)i hi lltni 
iiii|iMrv intiitiiiiH, vvliiil iiiii llm liiiiilh wuliiii wliii-li il \ti m|i|iIi 
riiliUi Ui trmt'ilii.'i/ I |iiii|iiiriii imw 1*) iill4-iii|il nil aiitivvr'i hi IIiIh 
i|iinaliiiil. 

Ii'riiiii It tfiiii'.|\i! Hhnlv ul' llm 'Mh^iiiiKii" nml uiluw wiHUi^m 
111* llAtlNhlMANN, \Vi^ Ir.tiiii llitil Im vlt^Wi-il (Im luw *t\' i»iinilin 
mmtltht.i t unnttur uh ii|iiil\ lii^f, lirnl, In llm |iiiwt'i wlilili mm 
lliMtUt^it ttHnrlH iiViM' llllMtlirr ; tiiii'Hlull\ , In llm IlllllliUlii'' nf llli:M 
liil itiiiuliiiiih ; lliliill V III lliif }ii-||itii wl Ihi' hti I'lillt il liii|Miiiiiiiiii|i|ti 
iip>*li(H, llfilil, lii'iil, rliti hli-lly, luiil iiiiijjiii-llciin J Mini liiiiillil^, 
III ilin ii|ii'iiiliiiii ill' ilrii^J4. il ih iii-iT4Murv II* »3|.iiilv Litili III' 
llllttilt riulijiii'td »ai'|iitinl(-lv, 



t. Till!] tliiMiKOIMTIIIll AliriilN i)ti*lilMlllAhli:H 

llAliNhlMANN illvliliii liulliml illMUuiii^d liihi I Wn fd*^**' ''1'*'^"^ ■ 
llm mm riiiiMltiliii|i n\' Hinli iih itrr. ifi-ibumliw, I In; ullit-i nl tm*\\ 
Hti im\ mm I It If hi i.urli ullit'.i. Ami Ik- iiiiiinhM "lliul iin |iii. 
Vliiiiniy itAltiOliff illbi^iimt run lit- rilii-il, livr.li hy iiiiltin; In I ml I, 
liy I lilt iii'rr.rkiimi iil h iirvv tii^-^ttnil\u i|ltii»ihi:, In; II i-M-.i im 
hlMiii^." ^'Tiiliilly illllttiiiiil, liMWivi i, 1.1 llm kmiiIi win ii /«'h 
ttiiiilui lithtMinr.*, iiii'.it|, |ii{jtt|l|i;i- III Mil'. iilffmilHIIlf lliill Iri hi iiiiy, 
W I IHI I til Ulii itlAUIlHli lllliiiMly |ili:hi:|il, It islliill(i^i:| dKulUv www V«^ 

I 
♦Tl.41.1 ihm 'i 



4 THE REHEDIEd OF H0M(E0FATH7. 

addctl. In nuch oases we see liow a cure can be effected by the 
oj K-rations cil' naturi.*, and wc get a lesson as to how we ought 
U) cuiv.-' 

JJissutular flimiscshG arranges under three heads: 1st. If the 
two tUaaimiUir diseases meeting together be of equal strength, 
or still more if the older one be the stronger, the new disease 
will lic rf.'[)e'llcd bj tlie old one from the body, and not allowed 
to aflbc't it." Tliii following are his examples : 

** Tlie 7>Za//Mfi of the Levant does not break out where Kurvy 
is jjrevalent." 

^* Persons suITering from herpetic empiions are not in&cted 
by tint plngueP 

" RadiitU prevents vaccination from taking eflfect." 

*' Those suffering from pulmomii^ consumption are not hable 
to be attuckcd by tpulemic fevers of a not very violent oharao- 
ter." 

"2d. Or the new dissimilar disease is the stronger. In 
this case the disease under which the patient originafly labo^ 
cfl, will, as the weaker, be kept back and suspended by the 
acjcassion of the stronger one, until the latter shall have run its 
course or been cured, and then the old one again makes its ap* 
pearance uncuredP These are the instances given : 

" Two children affected with a kind of epilepsy remained free 
from epileptic attacks after infection with rmg-warm ; but as 
soon as the eruption on the head was gone, the epilepay re- 
turned just as before." 

" The ifcA, as Schopf saw, disappeared on the occurrence 
of the scurvy^ but after the cure of the latter it again broke 
out." 

^^ Pulmonary phthisis Temskn.^ stationary when the patient 
was attacked by a violent typhus^ but went on again after the 
latter had run its course." 

^^Ji mania occur in a consumptive patient, the phthisis with 
all its symptoms is removed by the former, but il* that go off, 
the phthisis returns immediately and proves fiital." 

*• When measles and small-pox are prevalent at the same time, 
and both attack the same child, the measles that had already 
broken out is generally checked by the smaU-jKjx that came 
somewhat later ; nor does the measles resume its course until 
aftcT the cure of the small-pox." Sometimes the reverse of this 
takes place. So with scarlatina and cow-pox. The scarlatina 
will sometimes suspend the cow-pox, and sometimes the reverse 
will happen. The m^easles suspends the cow-pox^ but does not 
/jrovont it from afterwards running its course. So with the 
mumps and cow-pox. 



rnta UKiMiiiniiDri nv hdmikuimthv. n 

'* Ami tliiiH il. Ih Willi fill ifttifn'inifiit' i|ihi'.iiHi'H, llin H(nMifu-.r huh- 
|Htiiil.>i iliit wi^iiKrr, liiil. l/tti mi,i ihVf.i t'Uits fhr. li/Zfit/'," 

*' Mill. 1 h' llii^ iiitw iliHiMiMt liiliirt lliit iijil tiito Uiiil. iti ilidrtliiii- 
Ittr («i il, uiiil Itii'iiiH wiili il« u iimifiliA- iliHiuthi^" 

VVIloil l.wu illHHlliilliir iLi'llIn |||liii-|.|iiiiH illHiWlHitri hiru.l., iiH, jiir 
iikiilu|ili*, mmil/ fitir iiiiil intHi^ilmif iJui tiiiti iLiiiully rtiiHimiitlri lint 
iiUii^r, liiiL III I'HKi nmrn Urn Uvi> i'^iv n httmi, Iiimd lutiiliiiu^, iiti il. 
\>i:ri', wM'li iHM'li till Ittr, lid MDcii liy I'. Uiihhii:i.i<, nml nlliriH. 
/lilNiikhill MiW t'^tW fiiw lull il;s rn^iihtr niili'Hn iiliilif^ Willi iutti.^/t\i 
iMiil iiltiiiK Willi fiuifiina." tSiirli 11 111 tJin tli:iftiiniltir ilmcuiHith. 

Iii'li im imw liMil'll wliul. l.||i»»Scti|l^r.iiMriMiUn wllli'll llAllNiaUNN 

itriaiifii'H liipitLliiT tirt tiumliU\ uinl iil' wlildi Im- iiHtiiMld I.IkiI. I.Iii\v 
"I'liii lutilJior rrjK^I iiiiit iiiiiiUini, iittr hiiHiM'.iul uint itnullit r, inir 
itjiial. Iittilili) mit'li iil.lii-l." '* Ntil iMvtiriiihly, uinl iii nvitry niHo, 
itii 1.W1I (limui^nri, iiiniiiiii^, i-rrliiiiily, in Liiiil, ImiIi vt-ry Miiiiliir 
111 iJuiii |iliiiiii»iMttiiii uinl iin'i'i'l^, lUiiiiliihiUi liiiit iiiiiillim, wlicii- 
i^yur Ijiiiy iiiiH'lt jiifjnlliisr tii l.lin iiif.'.tiiiiHiii." AikI iih Iiih "iili|i'i'ii 
Iri Ui HjKSiiK liliiMil. riDiMnlluiifi, ilnUwininuUi iitul iiiiImIiiUlIiIii, Im 
^ivi'h iliii iiiUtiwiiifj, jiniujii iirUiit imhi^i'limi jiihl. i|(iiilnt|. 

**'riiii tiumUiHU^ hi) ili'iMttli'il nil luM'tiiiiil, (it'lJir. ^j|i-iii iiuiiiIh r 
iiiiil MtU'tiiily ill iUi Hyiii|»ltHnH, Iimh rniniivnl lUitl riinul u iiiihilinr 
III* Hl)Lui|,iiiim willi Hiiiiiliir hyiiijil-niiiH." iSiu'li ^u\ iifjit/iiilinin, 
itiitaunutia H iMiHii 111' l.lii) liiliiir, ^'nl' Iwd yi-iirH iliirul-iiiii, iiwi.tit- 
ifHoni M/t miftftiimtifU limj-wuvm^^^ iliMtJuAm^ iiijli^tilh/ uj hrrtith' 
'".7i i/jyw^^'''7/t 

**'riiii iuiw-iHia\ H jiri'iiliar hy 1 11] lit II 11 nf wlii>'li in hi I'tnitut 
liiitltiliii'l.inli III Mm iiriii, I'uritii, iilWr ll. I unUn mil, anwiilltui liiiU' 
liiiriilv^^l arm." 

** 'rlin (it\ri' tu'i'iiiiijiitiiyiiiK rmt' fmi- i'iuv.il lttiiMii-u|iiillilr}illy 
nil uthrutithHt Jii'vr in twn nnliviihiul«." 

***V\it%vn'4iHhni Ihiuih il. hli'Hii^ii i*iv4itiiililiiiii'ii III llm rhiii'iii'litr i»r 
ilH liiyur iiimI i-mipji In lIn*' /nHi/M/f// ruf/f/A, uinl lu-iii'-n i|, wiih IIihI. 
liiirigiiii.l.iiN nnl.iiril in im i*|iiilisiiili^ wluun IhiI.Ii lIutHiuilVii't.iMiiH 
iii'i'Viiilifil lliiili inuiiy i*.|ll/.rii.-i wlin llu'ii ((kiIi iiiriuiU'fi I'l'luiUiitfil 
i'liir. iViilli lliMijiill^, I'lillfi.li i|ill'ilifJ[ llliil ii|ililniiiir." 

*' ir iJiii imuialm ninin in nniihufl. wllli itilirsrtiriif I'l'Hriiiltllii^', il. 
Ill H-rt r|)iiirHViii|iltiiii, lliit iini|il.iiiii, il, I'liii imlirijiiilulily n^nnivn 
iiiiil rlUu^li ii luiiiiiMiijMLlliin ri ill I lit' llin liiMiw. 'riiim liifinmtr. 
/uintti^0i'iifiiititt, wiM itiilii'i'ly ami jiniiiiiiiit'iilly (liiiiiiiiui|tiit.|ii- 
fiilly) luirtiil hy iJii) lii'ittikiii^ iiiil, til' lint imuinli-'M." 

"All tuittvirilvtily liiii'iiliiK vnftliiiff I'ti.tii mi llm |U«*it, iwrU^ nml 
HriiiH, tiiul lliul liihU-t| hiK yt'iM'H, iimliM' llm liilltinm-n ul' liirti/.^/ed 
MMiuiutHl lliH iiit'iii iifa Hwulliii^, 111' tlin Miirliti'iiiiC lUw >sV\\\\ \>S\^t 
iliu iiiHiuilim liuil run Wh I'unriio, lUo vwh\v v^wft v\\\vvA^\x\\v\ wwww 



6 THE REMEDIES 07 HOKGESOPATHY. 

" Nothing could teacli the physician in a plainer and more 
convincing manner than the arxjve, what kind of artificial mor- 
bilic potency (medicine) he ought to choose, in order to cure in 
a sure, rapid, and permanent manner, agreeably to the process 
that takes place in nature." * 

I have extracted thus largely fix)m the "Oiganon" upon 
this point for several reasons ; first that I might give a ftill 
accoimt of the argument as propoimded by Bjlhnemaitn; 
secondly, that the two lists may be read in their connection ; 
this I can not but think will be sufficient to convince eveiy in- 
telligent person that the supposed homoeopathic relation or one 
disease to another is imaginary and untrue ; and thirdly, to 
point out how unfit the "Organon" is to be held up as a text- 
Dook to students, and how unsafe a guide Hahnemann would 
prove to those who surrender themselves to him in implicit 
obedience. Truly, never was hypothesis based upon more 
slender materials ; never did assertion and inadequate proof 
appear more conspicuously side by side than in these para- 
graphs. 

It can not be necessary to examine in detail these so-called 
dissimilar and similar diseases. It may suffice to remark that 
measles and small pox, which are so far alike that for centuries 
they were supposed to be modifications of the smm disease, are 
classed as dissimilar; while measles and hooping-couffh, with 
all their visible difierence, are classed as similar, and as nomoeo- 
pathically curing one another ! A few months ago there was 
an epidemic of measles in this neighborhood; some of the 
children had no sooner recovered fi^om the measles, than they 
were attacked with the hooping-cough. 

It might be thought that there was some similarity between 
cow-pox and chicken-pox; certainlv they resemble each other 
more closely than do measles and hooping-cough. The fi>Ilow- 
ing cases occurred to me this summer : 

On the 17th of August, 1853, I vaccinated three brothers ; 
John Clarke, aged sixteen years; William, aged fourteen; and 
George, aged eleven. On the eighth day me vaccination on 
William's arms had taken effect, and was running its usual 
course ; the others seemed to have foiled. John I re-vaccinated ; 
but GJeorge presented a rash, having the appearance of chicken- 
pox, which prevented his re- vaccination. At the end of the 
second week, William's cow-pox was completed; George's chick- 
en-pox was going on ; but John, instead of presenting the pus- 
tules of cow-pox on the arms, was covcnred with chidcen-pox: 

* OrganoD, §^ xzx7. V> -siV^ 
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this subsided in due time, and then the cow-pox appeared, and 
went through its accustomed stages. On the 10th of September, 
tvrenty-four days after he had been vaccinated, George was 
brought to me ; his chicken-pox had disappeared, but he had 
now a large cow-pox pustule on the back of the right hand, 
with inflamed absorbents, and an enlarged gland in the axilla; 
the pustule ran through its usual course, when the accompany- 
ing symptoms disappeared. Thus the resemblance between 
cow-pox and chicken-pox, which is certainly greater than that 
between cow-pox and mUinniUNU fsver^ produced no homoeo- 
pathic cure of either. 

Well might Kahnemakn' conclude this part of his subject 
with the remark: "We should have been able to meet with 
many more true, natural homoeopathic cures of this kind if 
nature had not been so deficient in homoeopathic avxiliary 
diseasesJ'^ 

Eatj, who has also written an " Organon " in some respects 
more interesting and instructive than Hahnemann's, objects to 
the instances of similarity in diseases brought forward by the 
latter. 

He says: "In many of these cases the external similaritjr is 
not very remarkable. If small-pox is sometimes accompanied 
or succeeded by a swelling of the arm, dysenteric diaxrhoea, 
ophthalmia, and blindness, it does not follow that there is a 
sunilarity between these diseases and small-pox." Bau, how- 
ever, does not reject the notion as unfounded, but endeavors to 
prove it by other, and, as he thinks, by better instances. He 
goes on to say : " There are other much more instructive and 
convincing cases, such as habitual headache disappearing in 
consequence of a tyjjhus ; or paralysis of the arm as a sequel 
of typhus, disappearing again after the .lapse of several years 
under the influence of a second attack of typhus." I must 
confess I do not see that these examples are at all more " con- 
vincing " than Hahnemann's. 

Such are the best proofe whioh have been adduced in sup- 
port of the application of the law of similia dmilibus curantur 
to the action of diseases upon each other. The influence which 
diseases exercise upon each other is a very curious and intri- 
cate subject, the discussion of which does not come within the 
scope of our pl«sent business ; but, from the JSacts now before 
us, it is obvious that this influence is governed by other laws 
than that of like curing like ; in other words, the principles of 
pathology are not identical with the principle of therapeutics ; 
the laws which govern the natural course of diseases are not 
the same as the kw which guides usintk^^^xs^ddcox^T^^^'^^s^s;^^ 



IIU. liK.MKIilMi nr IMillfKliPATIfr. 

" Nfiiliiri|r f riiiM |f-ii« li i)i(i iilivp-'M'itin in fi tilnirif^r ftrnl rn'^ 
If III'. Ill' iiitr MiiiriMi r lltiifi tlir> iiImiV'*, wIihI. ktri'l nf tiri'il\r.m\ ihttt' 
liiii' |iii|i III •, iiiii>«li' iiii») III- iiujflil. lii I'limnu', ill 'ffl'T J'» I'urt'iU 
II •lii, ni|ii>l, iiri'l |ii-ifiintii'rit iiinnriKi, iif/tf'«<uMy t/fi i|ii^ ftrm'f^M 

lli'il till 1'^ pliii'i III llfltllM* '* * 

I li»iv«> I vlniiliij tliiiu liirffi Iv i'mui Uir *• Of-i/HTifrri " llji'rtl 
till I jMiiiit \t*r ifiviTiil fi'fm«iiiH; Orpt. t.lmt, I friifflit. ^tv«i n riill 
iKi'iiinl liC l)ii> iiif/iiiiii'lil. liQ }irfi|inilM(|('(| \iy 11 AffKfK.MAf9l9; 
.••I 1.11111 V. llmt Hi* Iw'i li«fq iiiity Im* mmmI in f.liHr r'«inn«v'.f.iirfi; 
(In ' I ' nil ii'ii liiii. iliiiil! Will lio piilli' iriit. Ut t'liitvUu'^ t^vt*ry in- 
i< lliiM III |ii Mini iliiii I lie rii|i|M>(i'"l li'iiiiiMfjifitJiif' ri'liit.friri nt tfiiti 
ili.:«<iii:i* III iiiinlliif i.t iiiintriMhry mimI iinlnir*; fin'l l.liirr|)y| to 
iiiiiiil. fitil linw iitilit. tl|r^ "Orf/iiii/iii" iff til Im« lirlfl iiji Mfl A trft^ 
l.'Mik In Rti|f|"iil{i, iih'l lifiW Mliaarn ii |/i||i|«^ IfAtfMKMAWM W'tll'l 

)iiiiv' tn iIkmi* wli'i M»iir«Mii|«M- t III iii«'l v«'«i 1»i liini in iniprMit 

• •li'i|iiriii> TmiIv, III v r wiw liy|i'illM'«ai« liiiwwl ii|iifri imitn 
'I'M'li'i iiiiiI'MhiU ; III v I «li»l ii«JB«'rliiiii Mn»l \uiuU^\iin,U^ ytt^^ 
M|i|MMir iii'iM' I iiii^i|iii'iii>iMly f4if|f« liy rtjilii tJiAri ill Dii^tm jmtt^ 

|ri!i|,I|.!. 

II ' MM iiiit. Iir iM'irpo.nry to i Kntiiitin in ili'inil tlirpfi p#m'|i1M 
liitnnnhn fiiiij nimilnr (JiMiMienq. ||, imiy ptffDi'n Ut mfnnrk Ihwl 
iii"M"ln.j fiml (•iniill iim, wlif''li fH'«' ^^ Tnr iiliko t.|ifit. liyr f*«'nt.iirif^ 

llmv VV'M« i^ri||i|ii|.if il In ItM rMiiiliiirlHi'ifin nrtllO MiVtt* i\\fnrn$»s^ fifff 

1 li'Mi-'l ini tfi'ffittnfitt ; w1mI'» miMM«l»«s« find lM>fi|itn(/-f',oti^/fi, wiih 
I'll III' ir vi^'.iM'^ «lil1''n'n''«\ mm' * Ihp'viJ mm mtiiilfit-, iinfl fw linrn'fvi- 
jMiiliiiMillv ''*iriii|/ iitif' nnMtJHTt A r<«w niontJiH ii|/fi l.liprn wii<i 
nil i'iiii|««iuM' III iiMiwIrfi in IIm«4 iifM|fli)i(ii'liiiiHl ; pnnif nf flin 
iIhI'Iii II IiimI ii»i Rfnifiir |ri-iivi|i.i| IVmiii tlin li|i>fif<||>M, llifin \hf*y 
V.'i'ii* iitliii'ki-il Willi IIm^ )wMi|iili|r riiil|/||. 

il iiii|flil l.i« lliniiiftit. llmt. tli«»r*^ wn«i fwiinn nifniliirity Imiw^ii 
iniffHii nui\ tfiiilrn finv * rniliiinly tli'-y M'WiMnMn f^ni'li iitJiftf 
iiiiiiiw'liKii ly llinii f|fi irMMipl'^n liinl )iiifi}iiM{r ('.iiiijrii, Thf^ rnllffW- 
iMf/ iiiciM fifi>iiMi.i| til inn t.liiK MniniiMM'! 

Oh t)in I7tli III' AiijMisl, If'.fii',, I viifriiiiiMvl flirro liririlinm ; 
.hilin C'liiih'-, Mjf/ i| nlxt^wMi yiMiirt; WiHiwii, nfty*\ flmiii'ifi ; tuul 
Mi'iif/i', M«M«i| f|««v'Mi. On i.liM cif/lith iliiy l.li«i vn''<'infi.ti(rri nu 
VVilliiiirrn iiriiin IkmI LiiIcimi I'di"!., timl wnn iiiiiniiif/ il^n iifiniil 
fnriicii.; tliiwiiliniK niM'iiM'il tiiliityo liiilfil. .liilih I r«« vn''»'iniit"»| ; 
Init. CJinrt/'' |»t*'f5"nt<'*l fi r-rusli, litivin|/ tlm M|»)M'iirjiiM'«Mirr|iii|.'i'n- 
|i'»^, wlii'-li jiMV'Miloil liin |M vu'-'' if Hit ion Ai IIh' »»iiiI nl' Mm 

MP'-uIhI W'k, Wlirmiti'mnw |»'H Wllfl *'niii|i!i't4M| ; Mritr|/««*n I'llirL* 

• fi |i'ix wtiR K<'iii|( (in ; Init. .Inlin, innliful iif |iri*i3«*nt.iftK Mi«' fin^- 

• iiU'fl III' I'ifW |iiiff nu tlin timm, WW i-nvfrnil wiili ''liirKnti |i«i< : 
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Ilii0 qiiliaiflnil iti ftiipliiiii*, ntv\ iltctt Urn >'mw |mi« n|i|ii'fin'fl, ninl 
%»i'lH lliimijili ilfHi''»'iM»titiiii'i| tjtdifi'ti f hi Hm' lUllini ,' -PiiliniliKi^ 
I 't ''til y ("in 'IdN'i iin<-i lii> )ifii| |m>i>m t (('-•■iiinl*><l, (|i<MtfMt (v,,^i 

llliiil'flll I'lliM*. Iiid '■llidii'lt ti'M Ii<mI i||>ifl|t|iiMlP"l, lull ll" IhmI 
ll'iW II IftljM \\ )Mi» jiMC'lllli' nil lliO |hi< I- n\ lli«> 1 1;< III. A'l M'/, 

%villi ttill(itnf>il filwMlii>tit<<, iiml fill fiiliirjMiij i/ldml in lin* n^illii, 
lhi< )tii<i|ii|i« lull lliimifrti ilti itfii'il i>iiiii.<i*, \t Im 11 iIm' (ii'i-fiiii|iiiM\ 
itiff •JVtit)il.iinici i||oii|i|ii'nM<il 'riiM't lliM ti uiiiiililitiH-i' lii<ltvii>M 

• Miw |iMji fiMiJ i'liii-l'i>ii jt'M, ivliii'li id ii'tliiiiily {iicnii't llniii llml. 
lii>IWi>'ll tHiir fun iiiiij inft'i fnt/ft»itf /"tvw, |i|iii|i|i'i>i| tin liniiMi<ii 
|Millifi' I'liii' 'ij I'illii-t 

VV*'II iMi(flil tl Mini'.M Ari:i I'liiiilinlit llii^i jMitl. iil tiin i<mIi|iii'| 
Wttli III** i-i'Minih " VVk aliMiijil linvc Ihmim iilili* I'l iipi-l tviili 
iiiniiv tiitift* liii", tinliiiiil liiiiiii»>M|iiilltii* f'liiiq III' lliiM ImihI ;/ 
fl*f/iir»' futii till/ fh'fit tto tirfi'-u'itf f« A«i»i»»»yii»//*i»' iiiittfi*ny 

Ua\\ wIi'» Iiiim n.l<'ii \»nll"H nti " Oiiniiinii " in pmiiim ii'"|icii-|fl 
lilMl-o itili<iiiciliM(' fittd iii4liti> li\i* lliiiti 1 1 Mlr<i':M.\nn'M, itli|i>i|q in 
lliM iiml^iiii'tHi III pitiiilfiiilv ill i|i(nMi(i(H tiiniijilil iiiiWMnl tiy Hi** 
Iftfl^M-. 

IIm flftV^' " lit tititiiv 'if lli(*c»* f'fic4i*4 lliM i>Nh>thfil niiiiilfiiilv id 

iMti V»*l V IciiKit linlili* Hptiitill |in« id piitiii>liMM'Ci n iiii)ifniii<i| 

lit qlliuHUMJiMl tiy fi ffw*'llili{r ni iJin iitlii, il vmmiiI^*i ii> ijiiiii In i>ii^ 
M|ihfcllflllMifi« fllltl lililMltii'cti. if. «liH*ci tinl (mIImw IImiI. IIikm* jq tl 
qlitiilniiiy Ih<I.\V(*(Ui IIimoi* ilittiMiofn ninl qiiinll pti* '* \^^\\ Imw 

K*V«l« tliHiq liiil. ti*j»ti'l. I.lli* MitlJMli (Id lllt(MMM<li«l, tnil iimIimi V itid |m 

piiiVM M liv •iIIm'Ii ftii'l, iic( lii* ltiiiil*q, tiy lit'lli-i lii"liiniM.i Mm 
inittq flit U) niLV "'riiMli< iiik itl.lii'l ttnti-li liinti' iii><h ildit i* (ilnl 

• '•tllvittlMllfr I'HCHKI^ illli'll 110 llflllilUfll l|i'f|i|(li'l|f lli(Mt)l)MMIMI|{l ill 

i>iiMcuii|tti>tii>i> III' ii lvpl>ii'*« *'i pntiilv^MM III llii> mill iiH fi f«>'|iii| 

ftl IV|»lllln, i|ioit|i)|i||ttll{f fliifltll itn**t iJiK Iit|iai> III fU'M-nil V'lltq 
UI|i|iM ll|i< ill(|lM-lli'<> III 11. f.«i>i>ii|ti| ii|Imi*I( III i\|il|liM'* t ii|i|ci|, 
I iill|M4ct I i|'l IihI ni>fi IIkiI ll|i<q»> I'^illlljilMM nil' til. nil tIPilM "i'Mll 
Viiii'iii'r*' Itinii IUn«'«kMAini'<s 

fiiH'li niM llii> liiii'l. jihioUi wliii'li linvi' tiUKtt n'Miiii'il in pm|i 
iMill III' itiM njililii-flliiMI III I.Im* iiltV III 'riM»f/i'r titrnhhtf} , unitifni 
in IIm* Mi'liiili III ili'iiMii'xd iijMifi iMM'li iilti**i Till' iiillitcip'i* ulii< ll 
ilioKfKiKi i>*i'iii>i<> MjHiii iiiii-li iiIImi i>t fi v<*t V •MiiiiMn iiit'l iiilii 
iifiii* NiilijiH'l., |,|iii iliqxiinuinii III wlii'lt iImioi ipiI. iiiim»* uilliin llii* 

ni'il|iii III iHli )i|i>aM|tl. Iiltftilti-nq , Iml, riMtll lIlM liti'lti iniU In ImIh 

nq, il. iq iiliviiHiq llmi. Iliin hillit'i in |invi'iiii'i| hv hIIpm Ioum 

fliiiti lltnl III lil*!' •■tiiiiif lil(i>, ill tilliMt wni'ln, iIh' |iniiii|ili-i nl 
tiiil.liitlnff V nui linl |i|i>tilii'fil wilti llin |ii tlp-i|ili* m( Hn'tuv^M ivU^^u. ^ 
ilt»» lll\V« ivlll'-ll //ilVi'lM flu* hn\UM\\ »'H\\\oi« \A %\\«\*WA\»^N WW NVnV 

ilit*mifi'» an /./hi law wlii'-li m»'»iVi* uw \>\ \\\v\ V\>nvVNW*^>^* ^ 



b 71:3. hLU^lZ^Zx^ <.r HO^XOiOFAniT. 

'i.r/A.'^r.- r V r*r:.«-i...--. I: > : !.a..ru ".!• r^i.^rw lajkS ibe action of 
fiiiv.,.r-= »/:-.:. . i. .. .t:.. r ..- L-: l-j ii-v^-dtii wiUlUi lie limitf 



II. THK jioM(f:oPAnnc action of mektjx kmotioxsl 

It wouM M:orii tk'it man I* a triune Urin^. composed of a 
liixiv, an animal liii*, an*! a spirit, lii^ \p.nU\ the materials of 
wlii'li ur*i tit-nvM iroiii tlnr '-anh nj-m which iie treads, is an 
i*xi|ni>it^5 jiic'C of msichin'Tv, " llariuUv and wonderi'iiUy 
niiuli'..'' ^Viiii animal lii*.', or vital ]iriiK'i]iIp, is the lile whicli 
\\r. iiiiH in (^iininon with the lower animaU His 8|>int is an 
immaterial and iinmorUil essence, int«:lli^ent and moral, the 
|»ri-sirlin«r |Kiwi?rH of whi(Ji are reason and conscience. The 
\ itai |irinri)»li- and the intfilli^iint .«i)irit are "the lives,'' which, 
in tin- lM-;/innin;r, wo.i-c *Min.*athcir V>y the Great CliEATOK 
intii ihi; nniiarcd Ixxly. l^ho trijjic nuion is man. Since man^a 
nii>r:ii tall all thrcic are Huhjcct to derungcincnt ; the body and 
till' \ i(:il ))rinci)il('. iin*. apiHjintcd to death. The denuigementa 
i»l' tilt' onr iK-t n]HMi iho oihor two. The diseases of the body 
tu'l. ihniiiMh liti: vitjd f)rinc]]ih;s uiK)n tlio mind ; and, on tlie 
(ithiT haml, tiio di.sordurH of tlio mind act through the sanie 
nit'diiim n|i«>n tlu; hnly, I^Ik^so arc the only instances we an; 
iHi^MiisiMit oi' in which matter and Kpirit meet and act U]K>n 
eurh other: in all other ciuifis, ko lar as wo know, matter acts 
onlv u|Hin matter, and Hpirit nrxm sjiirit 

Tlu* tjnestion arisc's, Aex»/)r(bng to what laws do the mental 
omotitinH of 0110 individual o|)crutiC \i]xm thoso of another? 

" Miuiinin^ and Homjw," nays ITahnkmann, "wUl be eflaoed 
tnun the mind by the iicex)unt of another and still greater cause 
li»r sirrow happening to anotluir, even though it be a mere 
liriiiiii.'* In other wordn, Hahnemann tlnnksthat the law of 
lli»ma'o|»iithy, fiimiiiti niniilihus imraniur^ api)ll«5S to the action 
of the mi'ntal emotionn of the ])hyHie.ian or friend upon the 
mind of ilu* oalirnl, xva it does to tlie ae.tion of material poisons 
upon hi.s IhuIv. 1 think it docs not^ and lor the following rea- 
.M»nM : 

Kii>t. Thi'ie is no analogy/ to rcnd<».r it prol)ablo that the 
law of llonw»'o]iathy a|iplit.'M to mental emotions. The laws 
iv^uUtiii^ .--liiritnal phenomena, so iar jw we are yet acciuainted 
with them, aw ni»t jilentieal with the laws which govern mat- 
U'r and its nu»venionts. Is there any iierceptible connection 
ivtwtxui ttie i>|>erations of mind and the laws of nmi.vity,chenu- 
s:id liU&uxty, elix'tricul aUract'iou auOi Tcv»i\B "^^ " ^ 
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ffiilatn tlio ofK».riiti()nM of umlUrv't Oim wo, in fiM*/t, fK)int. out 
liny two t.liin/^M nion^ (lilV«*nMit. ? 

'SiMM)iully. TliM <^niM'.l.rt prodiHMscI I»y ilii^ I'lnoiioMM of otio 
niiiiil upon U)os() of iiiioI.Iht, in ii ll(^'llt.l)y H\iiU\ do not in luiy 
w:iy rr.M(!iiil)l() tin*, iiijiiriouM ((riM'lM of poiHoiiH upon ihr. hody. 
'V\n\y ilo not, hy ilK'ir own ruilun', t-Mpjudcr disonlcrs, hut, on 
iliccouLmry, tlin luiiund iict.ion of'ono mind upon miioIIkm* in of 
a lM«i»(*H'.ijil and luippy tendency ; oMhtwIkc Horial (^xlHt^'Ucn 
would In) an unmixed (wil. Ar^!ording Ui \,\u\ lioirio'opathic/ 
law, |M)i.4onH ur(^ U) bn " prove* I" u|M)Ii the lu-alMiy body, in 
order U) learn IIk^ Hympt^MUM rli(ty are capable r)l' producing;, 
whi(*li Hyrn[)liomH are the j^uide for tluur une an rein*M|ieH in na- 
tural diiuuLHc^ (/an iiicn*. be any iliinf^ Like Mii;-i undertakt;n 
wit.li iiient4il emotion ? Should any one HU^psMl. that. disordered 
CMiiotJoriM, Hue.h iw anf.^er, Ibr oxamj>I<', proilue() nimilar dlnor- 
dorH in ot.bor mindH, 1 tJiiid< tJiey will nearerly have t^he liardi- 
lidod U> iLMMiM't. that such di.Morden)d (Mniditious in one mind aet 
Ji(ini(eo|»athi(*all)r lu remodirif for nimiJar diHonl(;rM in otlnu* 
mindn. 

Tliinlly. T\u\ experi(^nee of :dl a^^'H down t,o the |)reM<Mit 
t.iiiK! huH r(HU)imnendcd an oppoMit.<^ mode of treatment l()r the 
(liHordem of the mind. Sknko\ preMcribcM for t.liohte in Horrow, 
" /^irrtpur vifnUtir trLnh^^^ H (nmirs (irplnnintrs,^^ Sorrowful 
(UHiipauions and all mourn(M*H are Hpe,eially \A^ be avoided. And 
lie ttddrt the followin;.^ Htron/j; remark: ^^ /s'i. ffu.i:t instnu'tnn ah 
instmi/l tiir. nirart. (I'ftfinniff iwnjit* ifiutm ny/ r rti,sitnify If any 
one tliifd«s to eure. iuManity by innanity, he is more insarif^ th;i!i 
the patiinit. A wu-n-d writer ol)Mervt\s : **A m(*rry hemt niMki-.th 
a eluioriul <'.ountenan(M), and doitth ;/;ood like a medi('in(\" <lrn- 
uiun Hympathy, with eluM'rful kindn(^^H, will do all the j.>;i)od 
Ibut one mind (Mindo to anr)ther. 

Kourthly. ILahnkmann Iulm not pointed out the failun^jf the 
iiniverHnl i)nu*tiee. in t.hi.M inat.t.<<!r, nor the fiillaey of its prinei- 
pie; nor Hiiown that ex[M!riene4' down to the prtisent lime Im un- 
Natinfiu^tory ; tieitluT has he adduced prooil-t in Huiiport of hin 
Tif^W vic^w of the Hubjf*et. lie ^iviSM the example alreiidy tpiot.- 
«(l : "Mourning and Horrow wdl Ixi ellju-ed from the mind by 
thu ii(*.f*.ount of another and a Htill ^ntater (mium^ for norntw 
lia|>p(Miinf,^ toanotluT." Hut tluH <1o(*-h not provi^ bin ooint, li)r it 
in not a fue^t.. Thu att4;ntion of tlu^ mind may I hi ilnurhd for a 
iinu? from it,s own sorrow by the? riM'ital ol' anotluM's ^"[rief; but 
liiH own Horrow will not be r//Jt/7.'r/ tlnu-eby ; it will remain jks 
belong and his mind will hoom rovert \k\ U., 

It may )w) mul: VVoll, but yon \\vxvi* >fu\\T\\AK vu\vAkA>^>j^ 
mif(t)£tf}m SiiAKSPKAiiic in wluc».\i l\\o \muo\v\c^ ^^K \\va\\vvo>s«^ 
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in ilhiNlrittint ill ii tiioml iifViM'lioii. Tlin qudUition in No. 1 ill 

tlii.i: 

" In piiiniii llii'ir In |ili,VNi«* [ niiil llii<Ho lirWN, 
lliiiiii^f III I'll \\\'\\, Hull n-iii)lil liiivr iimtli^ mo Hli'k| 
111 lll^: (III K, Iiii\i« ill nmiiit iin'iimiio iiiuiln inn Wt'll." 

M'lii- III mil II •put liy Iti flil.-i |iii:'.:ui^'0 ir4 rotitHilicd ill tlio flfHt flc*n- 
fiiii'i'; " III |iiii;iiiii IIiiMi' i.M |»livMU'," wliii'h luui Ihtii Htill lNittr;r 
i'\|jir.MMi'il Imi^^ lifrnfM tti flio rln.sliM'ii prnvorh: ** IViIhoII in tlift 
iiiiii'ilv lin |MiiMnii."^ Till' iiiiiriil flfiM't tif tliii IM^WH upon liiH 
III 1 1 II I, wliilf Miillriiiif.^ IVom iliiH«'ifii\ wiiM \u nniMii him, l/i cwiHfi 
liiiii lilt llii' liiiii' til fnvyyl luM Hilinpht, atui m\ as SltAKHI'lHAnK 
llilllir»illv t'riiniiK.i, '• MJ .-siwi/r i/jrii.if//v** !a» nuiki* llilil Wfll. It 
will Ih« ;.imii liiiil tlio ilintiinrivi HI'O !l«it pMI'llllf^l OtiOM. In 

II .\iiM'.M.\NN*.M, llio r<orti»\v iif nno luitul i?* Hupntkwnl U^ lio rf- 
liu'iMJ liy (III- ImIi- iiriitiollirrVi ^Mi'iitoriumow. In SuakhI'KAUK'h, 
III II III V i|iHi'M.M«' i:i .Miippiinril h» 1»«» in \i liumMUtt' rniiMl liy |>l\lnf\tl 
iic-w.i. 'riu» hilii'i" i;t miii-h uioit* liKrly t»» l»o Hiituotiiiu\'4 nml- 
i:u-<l tiiiitt tlu^ lltiuuM'; ihiMi^Ji iIm» i»nlinnrv t^lVivt (if aniirtivu 
lulmy.i iipMii iiinlily mmIVi rin^* im li» iuiTt'iiMi^ it. 

Tin* i-iiii-riil rnii.iiili'nithimfr tlu'.'M^ ri^aruuiM londn tliHtiiioflY to 
llii> I'lMirluMinu tlwit till' \i\\\n i»r tlio /vionrt^ of luotHplivnlrH luul 
llin-iM of ilii'i'MpfMitiivi tiro iit<(. iiltMitiral tiiat t\\\^ nttlut^iUM^ 
\\lih'h Olio iininl r\ort.M ov«*r niiolluM* in f«\»vonuHl l»v otluT 
pmii-iplivi lluiti lliiit of liLo iMiriu^; liko; it im lilaiii, tluutytoiH', 
(liMt tlio m'tuMi of juiiul tuuMi luiiul oMii not Ih« iiiotiultHl witiiiii 
tlio liiiiit.M of (ho law o( I loniioopat.il v. 

Ill TIIK nOMlKiMWnilO ArnON or ntYSlOAI. AlJKKTS. 

Thf* inattM'ial \\ov\\\ is a \Yotulovf\il r\hil\it.ion i4' thtMliviuo 
|M»\vor. Tho Hi^hil f»ar(h» tho ovor roNth^HN tHHVin, tlio nii\jtvtii^ 
niiinntaiiiM, (ho iunuitilnl vaUov, ()io UmiuiIK^s plain, tlio ^lul- 
nu? Mvor, (ho nohio lonv4(, !ho lovolv (K»\\or, (ho moving on^- 
tni\» in vwwy par(, aiul ovor all. I ho nj»liOo\l oo\ni(onnn\v ol' 
man. All tluvto anMuiipahlo aiul ptMulorahlo inattor: tuil K^ 
MiloM (lu^Mo (luM-t* is I no jj^^MiinJ warmth, tho v.\l\»n\»u?» suiihIuiio, 
liiovivul ll.vih, tht* n»llinf4: llnnulor, whu'h oonsMtnto as i( >tt^w 
tho s\'fyi'irs o( tho maiorial oix^ation, to whioh wo tutisl U\»w 
t\^cnrn. atlor a briof visit, to tho n\s<iou o( iniiul aiul itumaCcHial 
Hpint. 

In a lonnoi* Traot, (^No. 4,Vl havo shown Iho uiN^lvtlnUfv 
that Uio s|i{H^o woupiiHl by tlio univorsix is iUUmI wiui uiaUvr'- 
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inconceivably attommtod, it ifl tnio, but Btill matorial. Upon 
tliis Hubtlo ibrni of inatU^r vari<;uu iriotiims aro iini)roHHO(1, pro- 
ducing tlio i)hon()inena wliicJi wo call luMit, litflit, electricity, 
and magnetism. Eatsli oftliene it is nownoeilfulto invcHtigatt^, 
so far as relates to tbe subject of Ilomu^opatliy. 

Ubat. — it is probable that all the Ho-(^2ille<i imporKlonible 
agents are pei^uliar rnotums of the iniinitcsiinal partieloH of mat- 
ter, and perhaps each of those motions exists in two differetit 
forms — ^tno vibratory and the undulatory. I'or examjile, lieat 
resident in a body may be called vibratory, and when pjissin^^ 
iVom one Ixxly to another, luidulatory. Ucat in this latter 
form, often called radiant beat, ])roduce8 upon the living IkkIv 
certain peculiar sensations which wo call not, warm, <»r cold. 
These sensations can bo produced bv degrees of heat within 
oortain narrow limits only. When these limits are oxceedc<l, 
heat causes the death and destru(*.tion of the organized animal 
structure. If in excass, we say the part has lieen burncxl ; ii' 
in deAciency, we my it has been fro/x3n. All sudden tmnsi- 
tions from one dogrw of temjKjrature or heat to another are in- 
jurious to living bodies; if, therelbre, any part of the Uxly 
has l)een ex{)osed to Uh) great a heat, the method U) \)o pursued, 
in onler to suiter as little as possible from tiiis exposure, is a 
gradual return to a more approf)riatc temperature ; and the 
fiarne holds good if any ])art has suffere<l from dcficienc^y of 
lioat Thus a bunuwl hand inay be jrradually cooled by being 
slowly withdrawn from the lire, while a frozen limb may, in 
like manner, bo gradually warmed by l)eing rubl)ed with 
snow. 

This explanation seems sufficiently obvious and satisftu^ory ; 
wocfm not but demur, therefore, when tlu^w fiuiU arcj addu(«j<l 
as instances of IIomaK)pathic action, as they are in the Ibl low- 
ing senton<xw of the Organon. 

^^In recent eases erf frost-bitten limbs, frozen Sf)ur-krout is 
apnli<vl, or frictions of snow are uscxl. The exiKjrienced <mk)Iv 
liolds his hand, wliich ho has scalded, at a C4!rtaiTi distance) 
from the fin?, and docs not hoed the increase of i)ain that 
talccfl place at first, as he knows from cxiiorienco that he c4in 
thereby, in a very short time, oftcm in a firw minutes, amvert 
the burn(5d part into healthy, oainlcjss skin."* 

'^Du^se an) not instances or *' like curing like." The agent 
whifsh causes the mischief, and which cur(« it is Um mvw- it is 
heat in different ckgrren; if, therefore, the action is at all sihmmHc 
it is Isopathy — tho same curing tho wus^ — ^ii^A Y^\&»2K!\Ri^ 

* OrsRiion,1iitTQdniGMiim^ v*^tK.^\W< 
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— like nirin^^ liko : l»iit in Imth, it. iB noither the one nor the 
otlnT. M'Ih* rxuljiiiation lias Ikmmi uln'iidy k'^'<*ti, and it iH plain 
tliat tin* a«-tinii of Im'jiI iijk^ii tlu» Iivin*( ImkIv can not Im includ- 
im| witliiii till- limits nrtlir law (if II()iijnH)jmtliy. 

i.uiirr. Til is rKsm-Iici'iit and iM-antooiis rndovvinont of niat- 
I'T ]n'rvadis. with astonishing rnpidity, thn vast cxpanBCH of 
tin- ii?iiv<'?vi\ A I'aiinon liall would takc^ a ycmrto poKS through 
tin- di^taiin* wiiifh lij^lit travrrw« in a w»tH>nd. Such 18 the 
v<'l<M'ity of Ihirt undiilutory niovcniont. Jta otlicr jmipertieB 
:in» frjiially n'markaMc: wilncfw the brilliant colon? produced 
by its nlVa«'ti«»n and nHlcction in Iho rainlxiw; and, above all, 
tli«» jM)w<T wlii<"li it. |)osscssoH of so ac^tin^ ujHm the eyes of liv- 
in^^ jTcattm'S as to cnahlo thrni to wy? suri-onnding and even 
distant «)bj(H'ts. So far as wo. know, light d<K3H not afloct any 
other part of our Uxly, while thai iH in itn natural condition; 
it producrs n«» n<'tion *u]M)n the s(*ntiont nerves of the akin, nor 
njHin till' «»r«rans of the othor scmibos. Various degre(.'8-of light, 
within rtTtnin limits, (inrntioned in Tract No. 4,) produce an 
inipnssion upon Ihc eye. As might Iw ox|H»cted, a greater 
di'i-^HM' «»vcr|H)wci'S the inj]>rcsBion caused by a smaller (i(»grc©; 
heiiee llie stars are not sc<Mi by day. The light of the stars 
has nineh less pow«'r to nllcct our eye than the light of the 
stm; it thei-etbicean not be jM»nvived while the lattc^r is al)0vc 
the hf»ri/.on. If the sun's light he excluded, which may l)0 
tloiie by descending into a <leep well, or by looking thnmgh a 
powerful tol(*scop(», then the sUirs luscome visible at noon-dny. 
Thus the jHMceptible impressions ]>roduc(xl upon tlie eye are 
dependent upon tin* various (^y/;vyw of light which reach the 
orj'an, the more ]M)wcrlul ])reventing the perception of the 
weaker. 

lict us now hear what ITatinkmann says njwn this Hubject 
To |Im> paragraph annouuiMng the " honi(i*o])athie law of na- 
tufv" is appen(le<I tlu^ following note: "'JMius are cnriHl both 
physi(-al alVections and m(»ral maladies. liow is it thai in the 
early dawn th(» brilliant .hipit(T vanishes from tlu^ gaz(? of the 
behoiiler? Hy a stronger very similar |Mnver m*t.ing on his 
«»plii* nerve, the brightness of approaciiing day !"* And this, 
ae»M)nling to llAllNKMANN, is an instance i»f honiceoj)athic 
cure! 

It is dinii'uli to ivfniin, hcn», fnim some rollect ions on the 
w:nit of th(^ |)Ower «if iliseriminat.iug evinced by our medical 
reli Miner. It is true he laid hold U])on a f:u*t wlxen he diacov- 
I'li'd the liuuKuopatliic lU'titni of ch'ugs, but h^ itixictly 

• OTKanok\, % xxvV. 
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rnuHi h(^ liavn vu^wml tliiit fiutt;, ajul liuw vmionary aro Ixm 
H|K«su lfLt.il )iiH n'H|M*c.l;iii^^ ill 

ll m liillicjilt l<) triuM) ilin nMno^*Ht itruiloj/y botwtH'.ii tlio i)u:t 
thai 11 jioiHiMi profltif'CH ii diHittLHr, mid c.iirr^ Htiotlim* liko it, iind 
ilif) iHlW'.l of (hn^nint (IcfrttM'.s of lip;iit ujMm iUo. oyu. Tlio lif^lit 
of .Iijpitur rmKlii(*i*H no (liHoiwn lor tlin li^liL ol'ilio huh to c.uru; 
af{iiin, if iius <\yM Iuuh Inhui LnjiinMl by Um intu'.li lif^lit it JH not 
Ti^Utntil U) liiuiltli by a Htitl ntron^or do^rots of li;<ht; luul 
a^iin, ifit wnrn, it would not bo by tt iiinu'Lin/i/ of riproiitB, but 
by Ui« mnifi n^<^nt, mitin^ in ti inoii^ or Jotw iKiwerful manner; 
ilio ll^ht of thn ** brilliant" Jupitor in but tlio j*olli3ctcd ligiit of 
tht'i Kun. 

'l*liiH dt^llcioncty in tlu^ powor of dincri mi nation in tho mind 
of JIaiinkmann lNKU)m(M, if |M)aHibl(;, Htill mom fu>nHpi<!UouH 
in liio Hunt4)n<'4)H immodiatdy following tiio onu li\Hi cpiotid. 
** In HittiutionH riiplcto with li^tid odorn, wherowith in it UHual 
to H<K)thu eHiu'.tnally th(» oflrnditd olfiuitory nervcH? With 
miull', that aiU*('.1i4 tho Konnn of nnuill in a nimihir, but Htron^cT 
rminniTl J low d(M«H thn warrior niniiingly baninh tho pitc;oua 
(!ri(*H of him who runn tho f<auntlet from tho oarH of thu com- 
piuwioiiaU) hy-HUndt'i-ny Jiy tlio Hhrill uotuH of tho IMc, com- 
inliip;lud with tlio mil of tliu noiny drum I 7\nd tho dint^mt mar 
of tho cMuuny'n oannon, tiiat innpiitis hin army with foar? liy 
tiin iriimio tliun<hw* of tho big drum!" 

Suoli ol>HorvationH as thoHo Hun^ly r(M|uiro no n^ftitivticm. 
'Phoy aro ontiii*ly inaj)pli(*4d)loiiH illustrationHof llonuDopathy. 
SmiIo wriU^n* on Jlomcnonathy admit that Hamnkmann'h 
illiiNtratif)nH aro ^^unhiippy, ami with tliiit admisnion thoy lot 
iiio MniM.i!r drop. I hit why aro they unhappy? Simply boaiUHO 
thoy an* untrur. It in not dilllouft U) Htn* tdat thoro is notliing 
of Iho naturo of homoukjtathio action in thoHu oxamplcn; and 
it JH plain that tho motionn pi*oduo/mg light, and also thoHO 
iii-oducing Hound, oan not bo moludtul within tliu IhniU of tho 
law of Uomipopathy. 

Kiii'UTiiuMTY. 'PIkj attriu'ti vo j)owor of amU^r, called by tho 
(irift^kK riirhTfHiv^ tm ahnoHt Holitary fiu'.t known to tho ancu'nt.s, 
haH givon a namo to a pi'oporty which in now luuMM'taintMl to 
iN^long to all bodi(M. 'l^ho ivmarkablo phcnomotui and tho ox- 
UuihIvi^ rolatioiiH of thiH pri»i)Orty or Ibroo havi* Im^mi Hur.coMHlully 
inv4n4tigat4!d only within tlio proHoutctnitury, and ovon at tho 
pnwont day, though a viwt nundw'r oC tiuM^* havo \uw\ obHorvod, 
tho HuhiiH't iH Ht.ill Hhroiulod in nnn-h myntA^y. In rolortuico 
toiuiiiual lifi^ and \\h bearing upon tho nu'biivt Ml\v\s v\sk^V.\vnsc^ 
rtmArk that iho n^iationH wlur\\ v^x'xhV \wV>nvvu >X\v\ vV-«\.\\vi\^ 
ibnotf Mild Uio uoryouH iullucuco urii ol \X\« u\^J«^.\\^>i^x^^»^\^ 
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1 III* Hriiiit^ t iirii* of i\ir. Tin i!.l. Hiihtln r.lifiriu^t4!r. 'l^hf^y Imvn cKvni|iif!(| 
tlic clfiiu* iitt<'iit.t(Ui of jifituml jiliiiniinjilirrH (or H(iirin tiiiid, liut 
IU4 yet. fi'W liiita iiiivf iH*rii wi^ll i'hIiiIiIimIm'iI. Tlin nlicick wlit<;ii 
tiin till prill I ('(Lii ('•iiiiiiiiini(*Ht(i wiiH known M) Mm Muwitt\H, 
'IMiiil. till!'. f.lMM'k wtiM r|i*rt.n<'nl wiih dihu'-ovrn^d liy Mr. WAI.HII, 
mill i<iiiiiiiiinir.Mt(Ml |.lifoiif.^li Dr. It'uANKMN l^i Oio lloyul ,SfKi' 
ftv in I77*J. 'Dm iininuil wiih H<-nt, hy Mr. WAl*Hir Ut JoiiN 
UrNTKH fill' rxHiiiiiiiition, mid il^ f*lfH'l,riiMil or^atiH aiti (Irf4cri|j«!(l 
liy tlir liitU'r in tJin riiil(iH«i|iliir.fil 'IViLni^fulionHofUio followifiK 
yiMir. Tlin ih-xI. cliwuivi-ry wwi (iAiiVANl'w, in J78W, llmt. tlm 
df'clncil.y cxc.iti'd hy iJiit i'ttuUwX (if two nintnlH run tmHiiifi; 
tiiiifu-iiJHr riiiitniftiuim; (iiir knowlrd^o y/iin fiirtlH!!' fulvnn(^!<l 
l>y liAliON lli?Mliri|.n'i\ liy liiH cxfiiiiiiiuLidu cil' tiin OymmiiiiH 
i<!liM'|.rir.iiM, Mm i*li)('t.rir i-rt (il'SfiutJi Anmrir-ii, ii vnry tnt(:n94l.inK 
iu'(U)iint. Ill' wliirh Ih contained in liin '* l(iM'.ni-il d' nlimirvutimiii 
dn Z(ioli>f/i(t r.t. d' Aiiiit/iiitin fN>iii|iumi," IHll. Of liiM) the 
Hiiiijfv'l. liiLH Ihm'ii iiiirHiicdf ('HiMMMHiiy liy J'roi'r^tHor M A'rilcii'r'f!!, 
will) in liiH '* TriiitV^ di'H JMii'iMiiiiniinM P)lr4!t.n)'l'liyHii»lrif^ifiiu« 
di'M Aniniinix,*' find in h lu^rirH of Mninfiim coniniiintiVLUsfl Ut 
l.lin l^lyld S(»*inl.y, imd |iiililiMlir(l in llii) IMiildHopliirjd TrmiK- 
lulioiifi' n,r llin 'yiiii-M iM'l/i, ISIO, IH-IV, mid IMriO, liUM diM- 
rrilind un iinrni-iiMn iiutiihrT ol' iiidfit. dr I tcat^i) und lUTAiruUi OX- 
[MrniiHiii^i. 

It. will Imi Mtinii'.iriil. t^i alliidd Ui nnn or two funnel imii Mm rtv 
Mtiltiti^^ iniin \.\\r.m ('X|ii'rinirtit^, Uy hIiow tliat. tlin moi In oi' motion 
fil'(!lni'trir'il.y ii|H)n ilic living nrrvoiiHHyMUnn m wry <t<ini|)Iic4ii<^l 
lind |iP(.iilifir; und Lliat. (Mir kniiwl<*dfrnfiril iNijuitii iiuMlnijiiul/) 
1.0 ciialiln iiH til pnivo il. Ut Ik) williin tlin limits n\' tlin law of 
idvUUa /winMruN ranmtur. 

In MArnciicnt'H limrUi Mninoir, ])iit>l!HlMM| in IMIO, Ink oli- 
jcM'.t. iM t4i j)n>v(i Lliat. ilm ri(M'.t.ri(*. c^urnMit. (iniiiHiniU'tuJ alcn^'; u 
nrrvr. inodiJii^H Ilin nx('jl4iliiiit.y oflJii*. iinrvn in a nianiinr diifrr- 
in^^ widrly lu'^'ordin^ In \.\\i\ diriM'.tiiMi (if l.lin r.iirn^nt, ThuM, 
iln! tlinrt. ciirrrnt rapidhf vxUmmi^ tlun rjinUdtiUtif, wliilis l.lm 
invrriH: riirrniil. iwrrnM-H it, 

III IH17, MArrKiK.'C!! luu'j'rlniTKMl tJiat. if an aniinii.! in rilii-r- 
i'/rd, and tlin dinv.l. nirront. iM iijuimvl almiK «Mm iviatir. tM'.ryr^ 
and l.li(t invrrHi) ainnf/ Lim olJir.r, rontrarimn of iJin iniifW'.IrM 
UvVvJiS pliUM? wilJi I.Ih'. dirir.t riirmit, tmly tm inhrrnpliwj Ihr. cur- 
rnU; wliiln with l.lin r/«v7-m' riirn-nt. iMUitriu'lion a|i|H^arH tmlf/ 
on rfnnintf if.. Hut llicM" arn tlm {ilirniiiiirna with tJic^ ant4M-ior 
nxit^M oC tjin nrrviiM, ar iinrvnH (ifrKMifiat.idii oiily ; if iJicHn Imi r.iii, 
ihn rllnrltt arn itiHtJUiUy rrvnm^d, run t-rru 'Lion Willi tho tlirtH 
r.urmnt UikrH \}\\m\ ot» rbM»i{/, iwul ll\ivl witU tho invrTW (Hi 
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llioMc^ c»xiK»riin«^ritM jmi Hiifliciont to mjiko it ovidonl that tli(» 
offi^i'.LM prcMlucnd hy tlio (ipplii'iiitidn of un rh^ctricul (iiirrr.nli U> 
i\u*. livin;.^ Ixnly urn ofHri intricuU; find rniincrl niit,iin», and Uiat. 
w« an? i^xtnMiiMly i/^nonmli wit.li r»v.';anl t^) tiMiir dijUiilH. To 
a^r'TilN) any ciirahvo iiiJlticiK'o Uinnrjon) wliicli riwiy \mvr. Ijap- 
pniKvl \n follow iVoiri Uio UM4) of (;i<M'.l.ri('it.y to t.hn law of ilo- 
ino'opaUiy Ih a pmruiiiirn and iitLwai'raiiliihN; (loftnluMion. hi 
far^t, tlu) applic^Ltiori ofnicM'lricJly i\h a niincdial ni/,i)iii, wit.ii our 
])n!rti!nt i^rnoraiHMi of ihn Hfin-.U it may pro<lu(U), n)Hnrrd)l(JS liir 
mon* i\n\ riido pnxuMsdingM of jMlopatiiy, iliaii doirif^ wlii(;li 
pnifl'HH t^> 1)0 ri'^idaUMl l»y a law oriu*aliiiK. 

Kxpi<.rininnt.4 of iliin kind liavn Ikhui r(?la1.<;d: an olo('.1.t'in 
HlifM*,k (iornnninicjit^td to Uio \uw\ of a rablMl. dcprivc-H llm ani- 
mal of Hc.nsc. and motion — prrHlu(',('i4 paraiynis; a HO<'^)n<l HJiock 
nsHliM'f^ ('4)nH['.ioiisn(tsH an<i vohintary moti<»n ntmovfiM paraly- 
hIh; and IIkimp altr.rrnil/n nilncU may Iw. alH<j indrlinjUjiy pro- 
(IiKjnd hy HtK'X'^JMsivn diHchar^cH of «;l<x'.l.ric.il.y. l\\\l wiiaUsvcjr 
tliJM JM, it in not llomoKipatliy ; it \h not lUr. (Miring lik(\ 

I liav(^, rormcriy, madit tiMn of tlin rlrrlrir, atira (a rurn^nt 
fnim a woodnri |)oint) in opjwity af tiw; rornoa witli Honn; ad- 
van tjif^n ; I liavo Hciin il., wiion apj)li<Ml by a Hmail f^alvanic' 
l>atUfry, ntlicivo. anomaloiiH nr^jralf^K*. pain; I liavo on.<*n tri('.<l 
it in paraiyni.s, hnt witii v<M"y nnHatij^Dw.liory n'Hult*«. KIcjntric.ity 
h.'i^ ai^tin and af,>;;i.in Immui hron^iit forward .'iH a n^.mcdial a^orit, 
rind liaH a^ain and a;^ain Ixumi laid anido, in (ionK(^(pi(MHM^ partly 
of ilH fn;(|iinnt faihirrH, an<l partly from our not knowing liow 
to apply it, and how 1/) apjMirtion tlio lUyivt) of inUMiHity t/O tlio 
natun^ c»f tlin aiAr, Kor it will Iw. ol)H«'rv(!d tliat rl(M'.trir.ity, 
liko licut and ii^lit, a^t^ l)rn<;(i<'ially or otliurwiw) mmply in 
finipoii.ioii t,o \\h ihrjm*. or (piantity. 

ThiH laHt rrmark H\\\t\Fy\\\t\ another ^jrcnniHljincn in wliii'h 
ih(!Hf! i III pondf Till )l() a^n Mils diflitr fi-om drii^^n; a (utrt^iin c^Hidi- 
tion or amount of c^Mch iH, rvnry iiitiimMit, (!SS(>ntial \n \\\v. rnain- 
tiOnanc^) not only of health, hut of lill) itmOf. A crrUtin toin|H;r- 
fiiurr, a (MM'tjiin amountof lii^ht, und acAjrUiin (u^ndition ofr.lrc,- 
tri''ity |)rrHiM-vn lifSsatid hftalth how wn know not; wliilnotlmr 
di^f.^nM'H <»r cpiantitif^H of thrHo all-pMrvndinj^ propnrtir^i or alE^*- 
tioiiH of matl^jr may inHUmtly ihwtroy hoth ; iw hy a Hun-Htn»kn, 
or a Ihwh of li^rhininf/. \Vith all tlirHi*, tfirn*lon', tho rllrrlw 
i\n\ c|(j|Kjnd«'nt u|K)ii il'tfrtm in onn dt'ioM-n tli«\y may injurr, 
in anothrr di^^n-n thry mny rrlirvr; hut in noiK^ of tlirw. cnw^M 
ran tlu' law of likn r.iirin^'; likr. Im*. fairly apolird. 'IMirir n^;r- 
iiial4*d \\m hrlonp;H mon^ t.o tho provinc;^ ol ny^;iimu lluv.vv U\\>iv. 
of ihnrniHUiiirn—U) tho iiKailH ot vi\oV\\\\\y^^vi.>Aitv?.v^^>»\^-^'^ 
raihor ibuti to inixiir.iiio. 
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It IB nliiin, ITicruloro, tliftt tho plKjnonicina of electricity can 
not, in U\r. iiit's^Tit. sta1<j cifour knowledf^c, l)C included within 
t)i«* limits nf'thc law of Iinin(fK)|mlliy. 

MAfSNKTisM. --TUr. uttnictiv*^ ]}(iwv.r of the peculiar native 
oxidr of ii-on, called ioadstont*, and it,s ijho in the rnarincr^H com- 
iy,\Hi*^ have U^rn Ion;/ known; lait wo are in(i(;htcd tr> the re- 
cent dJHfovcrii'H <t\' FAUADAVfbr our knowle<lgc of the fiict 
that rna^nctiMni, like cU^'inv'iiyy is a univdrwil proficrty of mat- 
ter. It is true that only a Hniall nutnher of Ujdic^ have arjo- 
hirity Hiniilar to that |)oKWiHSiid by iron, and which are called 
in.-i^ncticH ; but all othiT IxxlicM have a jxjlarity acting at right 
angh^ tr> that of iron, and are (^alhnl dianiiigncticH. Tl^he con- 
niN^tion l)et\V(!en elei'lricity and nuignrtimn jh now known to be 
of th(i niOHt intiniaU; nature, iw i.s «M;n in the new Hciencen of 
Klcrtro-niagntitimn and Magn<;U>-(;l(!c;tri('4ty. CIohc relations 
are also tnwujd hetw^^tn thi^j pro|)erties of IxxlirjH and thr>He of 
lieat, light, and <!hemiral afliTnty. Ihit our present buHinews iff 
the (|U(^tion : ILifl niagnetisin any connection witli the Jaw of 
1!om(JX)pathy? 

IIaiinkmann eniinii'rat(»s a}>out nine hundred BymptomB as 
occ-iisioniui hy the tf)iu'h of tlH; magnet. 

" Thos<! Hyinptr)iiis whi<^li havn no ntferoncfi tf) either jKjle in 
])arti(Mjhir havu \Hnti\ ohtainrd incidiMitally during the c^^urRC 
of cx|KTirn(int,s of six months' duration, the ohjettt of which 
WJirt to iiud out tlie l)(V4t and mo.st elljjcjtivti hukIo of magnetiz- 
ing Hteel ; a magneticj horwj-sh(M5, («irrying tioelofi jHmrula^ Fxriug 
liandlcd for hours in Buccx^ssion, and uoth hands l)eing thus in 
a)nHtimt contiu'.t with (MtlH»r j)ol(i." 

"Thos(5 symj)toms wlii<jh nave reference to one pole in par- 
ticular have been obtained by means of a jwiwtjrlul magnetu} 
l)ar iKiing touchfsd by persons in go<jd luialtli, lor eiglit or 
tw«tlve minutuH, s(jldom more, than once,."* 

Now, without its being ncijcssary to asHcrt tliat all, or even 
that many of thoBc symptoms have Ix^en (jrnnuioufll y attributed 
to thij iw.tion of the rnagruit, 1 uan not sne that any pror>fcan 
bo gatlHir(;<l from tliein that the magnetic influencii on the liv- 
ing })ody is gov(M'ned by tho law of Hirnili/i HiTnUH/ivi curuntur. 
On the (iontrary, 1 think there is suHicit^nt evidence; on the facso 
of IIaiiniomann'h owji reoort to justify iimj in eoneluding that 
magnetism is yud gov<;rn(!(l by this law. 'J'iie following are my 
reasons : 

First. I have carefully stud ic^l the thrcxj flericjs of symf)tomB, 
namely, those fltij)posed to be i)roduccd hy the magnet without 
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lt>{UU'UfO III p'lllit'i- |i>iUi. itiMQi' ccniooil liy fliP MMiili, riMil Htnpc. 
niiQiil^t riiiMi llii> pmilli |MtK^. fiiiil I I'fiii (i(ii i|iai-ii\pi HhiI IIh'V 

HM'Cii'llI (4IIV I'ii'iUUl <l( lliot.MQi* wllioti I'HIt 111' loiltailli'ltxl Mllfllfl" 
ji..lioiii>; IImiI ia, Qii iitii'ttrKII t\<3 !<• ilialill^uioli iliK L^ilMflq m( |Iim 
ti|'l|iM»^4 i'ltlltl iltiiQU III nilii't liMQimta (l£ii'lii<3 I I -^ tlMtl'M > MM iini<tl 
iiiaia|aj|iii| willi ^i^Hll jilolii-u, iili il|i' Wi-'l ilml i-'fi"li |iMiaMl| jilil 
i|l|t.i<a o\-|n|ii'Mii-a |»"'M|iM| III flllil I'tlilMlili'l ial'lM m( iloi'U. 

I'ii itillv t<<iM< viflial'iiiilin^t II ■iliMii'At Ai;jrra (la^MiMiUi (Itnf i(: 

" will liu ClMt'tt I'lHIM illM filllil\Yi|l{i[ ovitM''***'!^ lliui Pfll-li fif illM 
1\Vm |iHU.a |iiiii|i|i>i.ci |i||uiiMlMtJt|fi in f| [ifnliltV |»'lai|l| ililU'M'Ul- 
riiMM ittni iif |l|o Mllit.l |iiiK'." I tlpiol I'MliCfaa lll'll t I'ilh Miii (]l|i| 
fllM" ililV^'M-lii'M aMlIl"ii'»lH\ o||il*ii|^ Ml iMl||tMi(IMi !■• |iIhvm IllfU II: 
iq hill f|iM.ii|i.HiMl. 1 I UIMI^ M 'i i{M ijid'O M'll fi{|i..in|i| In dill \lo \\\ 

llltf- i'ltillXlVMlQ III ijiqlih^ltiott jiuhlTi'l'tt |l|i' »'(!i'i.{i3 ii{ lliultvu 

pnlpp M»ia.|i| in iMif Miii'UiiioI'lllMi" IImoiivo- '"TIip antilti niilu 
fl)i|ii'fl|-a liit.oi.ili. lifi'MiMM ImI{2<-' fia ll^ I'lilMfUV t^'ir-fl ; <]|i' ||m|||| 
iiiiK' auPtHQ liMiil ill lIlM ■'liltlKil V MIMlitii'l llii\T il ^M tlMppi-IIQ 

itt'H MImU'I ll|i' MiH^/i |)m|m l|i' fiitca no ll|i' fMiliiliin^ oviM)iiM||ia • 
" hlMPilil|{i ClMnt llii' U'H llMoiiil" " nii'uijili^ III Jlit. iinau |l|| 

lIlIMM l|MMlllMa mI (III l|MI|| '* " \'illll>ll| ltU'i.||it|{l fit lIlM ||IICL. (mI 

lllli^u fifUil liiiMllo in QiiKi-McainM." \1 liiU' I lill'l l|<>||liM(^i nl IIim 
tiiti| MMKin^ I tii^ ov*>*|'l'ii*i^ pti|i|iiioLii| ill liu MMfHiainin-ii liy (li*^ 
••••r/A |"«I^V 

'I'lu-'Oi' iLriaiiiia mif^ilil <||i|iufi| |ii )ii< pilHiKiutil, jml I IUeiI iijili^t 
(ill |m |Mllif||l> iMtill^'l, lliiil lltiiiit>li, ill I 1 '^ll'iti M A iiir'p ttHlba, 

llti^foia n ^iumI (i|i|ii'fnntii>i' ••! I hi.' oh if! fii>>'iiicii.y fin<l |iM'Mloiiiit 
ii.'i|i|iir>t) lit fi |iliilii<aii|iliii'iil >rtii^'i. lltt^U' i^J, ill i^^'ililv, n tiM'fll; 
lf«i-l> III itiiiai' i|imliliL.o ji'm 

TliiliUv M'tnV ovitt|HiiliiP rile pImIi'iI (m ftlia** " \'*t*U\ IimikIi 
itiu lliu I'l'iiliu III jlii« Ihii /' fil wliii'li |i<Mi 111 n iiMi^iii'l. i|- iq 
tvi.'il l>i|iiwM« ilidl. Ili»' innMiii'liM ii)||i|L.i|i.M ia tii>nli«il, fitni Ilml. 
iiii ».|fu.|.|a Imv*-' V»'l l"'»'li I'li'-ili'il Hmiii il l'i»Hv. \TllHlt'V**t 
niifilil liu lliMii£ilH III IIh'OC' Pvii>|il<iiMa, ^i<ii' lli** l'IIui.Iq nf iIid 
ii»i/»'j III lliM itintiiifl i>o|iililia||i..i|^ ll|t<v i>i<thiiiilv <tt|(i|||- iml In 
Imvi.' lii'Mii |i|iiii{jli| liiMvdiil fla |iiiiviii{j fiiiv lliintij oi« I'lini fio 
llifll Itii'iiidiit itiU'RliMii ii'iiifiiiiq niMK'i'iili'ij 

{''mmiIIiIv f •iiiii^ fl\ iMplMiito. fiQ " nio III I'liiirMiii. pnl|iil<>li'<ii 
iif llii* liufiil, «ini| piiniiifilinii/' ntki pifl ij'ittit (lo Ikm iM^i «iiio»iii 

" {Viillt ilfMf''M»// llin iiQilnl llMpMoilliiii III lliu ti|ft(iMi'i " i liti* I'llll 
ll'll lull. IIIMI V*'l i|l(|l oi|i-|| i.riili'll"" fici lllid pImimIiI Jim M'Mmi'mI 
III plMVKi fill ill|piil|(|lll fllltj IImVI'I Im"I 

|*'inlilv II AlinU'M i MM jiimai'll, iit'hvillia|Mi|i|iiit! Iiip i^'tiili^'l V'M- 
|ii )civ ilnitM piuMiou niU'O lt.ppMi>|iii{i llii* liul^lU'lif ii|l|ilC'lli'U0. 
MM |I|M I It nil' to Mvi'lc'llllr ••'•MruaiJi\ \\\ \\\a *\X^\\ \\\\\N>\ \Nv» ^\X^^ 

Nit 10 ^ 



20 TBGB REMEDIES OF HOMCEOFATBT. 

I leave my readers to draw their own oondtisioiifl from the 
evidence before them. It appears to me that this preponder- 
ates greatly against any effects whatever being produced by mag- 
netism upon the living body in ite ordinary condition ; but 
even if it should hereafter be established that effects are some- 
times produced, I believe these effects will be found, on carefiil 
investigation, to be entirely imgovemed by the law of Homoeo- 
pathy. 

For myself I can not but conclude that Hahkeicai^ is quite 
in error, when he supposes that the homoeopathic law can, with 
anv show of propriety, be applied to the action of the physical 
influence of any of the so-called imponderable agents. The 
only analogy which I can discover is that of polarity. We 
know that hke electricities, and like poles of a magnet rqpd 
each other, similta similihus repeUuntur ; beyond this &int re- 
semblance I can, as yet, trace no connection. 



IV. THE HOMCEOPATHIO ACTION OF DRUGS. 

It has been more or less generally acknowledged from time 
immemorial, that, "poison is the remedy for poison." I have 
advanced some very plain proofe in a former number of these 
Tracts, (No. 3.) that tiiis " Homoeopathy in the general " is also 
true,*Vhen we descend into particulars. A careful review of 
the examples given in that pamphlet, will render it impossible 
for any intelligent and unprejumced person to deny, that a re- 
lotion exists in nature between the effects of material poisons on 
the healthy frame, and the effects of the same poisons on dis- 
eases resembling those which they are capable of producing. 
This relation is expressed by the word Homoeopathy — ^like 
curing like. 

Hahnemann's formal definition of this law of Homoeopathy 
in the Organon is as follows : 

"A weaker dynamic affection is permanently extinguished 
in the living organism by a stronger one, if the latter (whilst 
differing in kind) is similar to the former in its manifesta- 
tions. 

This paragraph, instead of annoomcing a natural feet which 
he had discovered, states a fiction which he had imagined. He 
gives us no sufficient evidence to prove that the artificial dis- 
ease induced by the remedy is a stronger one than the previous- 
ly existing natural disease. Analogy does not make it proba- 
ble that tms should be the case, especially with an infinitesimal 
dose of the remedy ; and if it weEce ao^ it would be still less 
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prr)bHbIn Umt HuatvA uodo of t)rrKU)c<rm|{ tvmUi nmUmi tmy onn 
U> lii^iillJi. " <iii 

I liiii «'.oiiHf.miiind'1lhv<!r<'n)r() U) rcjitd. t.liiM dfidniiion, and von- 
tiint U> |)r(}|M)Ho tilio iollfiwin^ ilm a HnltHt<iin1.«): 

KiHii'// mtiVruU jHiUtrm tjainimj wlminHum init) t/in ftrfdfJiy hf)t/i/, 
/uM a tr.iutiflnry tit prtnlitJDn a dijittiHt^l tunulliwn^ rtmJjnm^nd In/ nymp' 
ttttn/i or phjfHirfil .•«>///.;/, '//*/>/•« nr h^sn ftrruliiir ttt iUirlf' and mw.nf 
Hiwh nniHtin in tJif. ni/tsl appvnprialn. rrrffitulyfor a nmulfir Ui/usdift'ti 
tumdilum wkwii hris arMtt/i. Jhnn ntJurr raiuwn, 

Vvnwx ihiH <l(!llnit.ion it. H|)|MwirH Muit, in iJio pn^Hcnt hUiI/o r»r 
our ktifiwlod^ti, iliiH law nfNi.nuf.iti mfulihiM nirantur m an ulii- 
inaU) CiU'.t.. Wn an; if^mirant of im raiiM(\ and alno of Wh rAtiwrny- 
iiun or ('omilalion wiM) niUo.r natural iiicl^; it ran ihrrcCorct Ih) 
nMid only an an (Mnpiric-al fMiido. \\\\i wlion it Im riMnninbornd 
tinit lN*(i)rn vvn hiMMunn a(U|uainti*(i with tlilM ilict wn had 7Uf 
anitl"^ and that thiH in an !nt4^lli^ril)lf) und plain onn, it will 
iMtHoiMi that it niuMt provo \\,\rvi\\\,i ^ain U) thn pnu'.ti(Mj of niiyli- 
r.inn. And whon it Ih furthrr rfnuMnhiM't'd that thiuu(»Ht ad- 
vanccd ^\\^\v.\\vA'l^^ wt lu^trononiy and chiuniMtry ant in tlu) Hanio 
rnannnr IwihimI upon ultirmiUt iiu'l-i, tlio cjuiMnM of whidi aro 
equally unknown, wn n(;nd not wondor, nnitluT ni:nd wn U) hn 
diMtn'HMJMJ, if in nindirjnn \\\y\t) wn find ournnlynM (•onmi'lli'd Uy 
work hy a ruin, thn <*,onMtrnntion of whinh in liifldtMj Ironi our 
viiJW. 

Kroin thn n.vidnnrM) adduciMJ on a (ornu*r rM*,(MU^ion, nVant 
No. \\) it in plain tliitt ///« ly^titin nfmaUriid. ittiijunhH^ err an ihnj 
arc rnin.mnii.hf ndlnl. dn/ff.i^ in iwlufl'd wit/nn Uur I i mi In nf flw lam 
ttf I Inmti'npiilkff ; iind from thmwidr.ni'.n hrouf/ht forward in tliiM 
'rriu'.t, it. IM al:<«» plain that iw ynt., vu\ ktunw nf vn ttilivr aviitmn 
in/iir/i ttrr iiu'ludj^l inilhin it, ^V\\\\^ t.lin (piniition pii»|)oHnd, what 
\\.\\\ t,hnliiiiitj-( w it'll in which thn law of lltMricpopntJiy Ih applina- 
|>li' U) rrifu'tlitut, Um now \nv)i\ anHWnrcd. It in ap|»li<'al)lo t^) 
dru/ri, hut U} nothiri/rnliAn. 

(inK'riiti:, hiniHi^ir a (Inrnian, ohiu^rvnM that 'M,hn (JiTnuiiiH 
hjiv*'. thn ^ill oC rniidiM'in^^ thn Hi'icjinj'H injurcnKsilih? ; nrrtjiinly 
JI.MINKMANN poM,'4(*(<jind thn art of nuduufr lloin(n(»pat.hy nn.io 
rnptahln. In tliiM way anion/r nt.lm.rM, hv atti^niplin;/ t^) niakn 
an indiM''.riniinnt(Ui|ipli('at.ion ort.lii« hiw nf niinili'i .'iiniififnf.'4 mr- 
aiitur U\ t.hn lU'.t.ion f»r«liHiMLMi«H; of nn-ntnl iMin»tioii;i; of jpIivmi- 
nal a<rnntH; and of ntatrrini iH)i:ioii!i. Thun rc|nirdin)': it mh a 
(i)nndat.ion of Patholo^ry, fil'Moriil IMiiliK-uiphy and orDyiiaini- 
n./d Scicncn., im wnll im of Tlinrapnutit'H ; a pnHVw»<lin|^iuuiiiplii- 
loMiiphical IM if NkwtoN IiiuI alt^sinptnd to niukn thn Iilw of 
j^ravilntion tliohnNiH of rJuMumlvj,\A\>j\vv\^\v\^;j \\\\\\\vv^i\\\v^\^vf*^ 
UH well W4 ai'iwti'cmotny. 



22 THE RKMKDIBB OK nOXOCOPATnT. 

I venture to lir>f)C that tkiii confiiHioaiiiiUOircleaiied up, the 
(lillir-iiily (thwuiV'ii^ aii'l ii HsrioiiH iAtyn'Xiun removed ; arm tliAt 
in fiitun; U>Ui tin: iiatun; und tin; liinVlH'af thf) priiKsiplo of 
lloiij(ifi|iatliy will lio ])tr(%:ivoii atid iimiiitairKML iHliallro- 
}om: if 1 Imvo laafJo tbc Hubj<x:t iiiore iiitiulligiblo to my read- 
nm ttiid placed it iu a light lean repuljuve to my pruiu«ioiial 
brctiirea. 
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THE PROVINGS OF HOMCEOPATIIY. 



*' Bat yot thoHO trtithi bointr novnr no oertnln, noror no oloar, hi) ma3r ho iffnor- 
ttit of oitlifir, or aJl of thonii -who will novcir teko Uio iMini to employ hii flusultlM 
M Im should, to Infona hlmBolf a))out ibom." Loojud. 



If dr^igs are rcmediea for difloaflo, it is obvious that some moaiiB 
muflt bo uHed to diacovcr thoir various properties ; in otLcr 
words, to loam the effects tlioy are severally capable of pro- 
ducing upon tlic human body. Lot us inqturo : 

I. W hat have l)een the means hitherto adopted for tliis pur- 
pose, and t)io result? 

II. What now mothod has been suffgested, and agreed to ? 
11 r, IIow fiir this now method has been carried out? 

r. What have lKx;n the means hitherto adopted to ascertoin 
tho curative ])owers of drugs, and what has been tlie result? 

^JMio moans hitherto adopted have been the trial of them in 
cvtni variety ofdiaeaae. Through preceding ages, both medical 
men and patients have been ecu^r to experiment in tliis man- 
ner, upon the large number of poisonous substances of which 
the Materia Medica consists. 

And what has been the result ? If I undertake a description 
of tho past and present condition of the Materia Medica, and 
of tho results of the trials or ex{)erinients made to discover 
their jpowers of healing, in my own words, I may be suspcKjtcd 
of misrenrosenting tho truth ; I slmll, tliereforc, give it in the 
- Tords or those writers who are most eminent or l)est known 
n the profession. 

I hAvo already given (in No. 6^ w\ crnAoxw^ cfl KJ^^^-^^sR^vis^ 
^^medJaine in the words of r \Si\i iao*i iiis&sMgii»2wvsi5w 
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ill a KfriiMiif/ iMiirMi'T, till* itoiilfU (lihI LlMMv/rifimK/ri, tli'^ /{^/ri' 
|iliyHMiiiii of'lliiH *oiii»t.iy fif'Ui'i hytt. fij/i', ifi nrliii'.li lio f^xliit/ita. 
Ir;wli» lions iiii'l l.l|i'. i|in<T«M»'.«i'. ##f till-, Rl|»'i!«'W:iV0 ifwJi^rii ftM 
|irfi' llll'ifM lpt ol'liw Ili'Ullfl^ Aft., 

I'iMj., i»f»#' #if Mir ni'ip.t #'<li-l»rntr«| writ^TM M' Uir^ r/fiitirM?rit 

l"wsi : 

f##rifi|« l\t^ rJll»i'.ljif|i'":t iWUtW'triiU'^f tri In jflfm HfHlvrni f1t|/i6M 

<riiin^ «IIi*w.ii/j |»f/vf'iiirr; i^i. rii'.fi, |i*Mit-^trf^, nV»f. ]/lfjf« ftwlA 
'|tii' \n rnifn'ht\ fjii'#/ii liii n ffiit fin ii'/rfTrir qirun mifsrnh]m*i 
iiil'iMiin «ri'I/'«n iiirx'u'J/'M, rt iVtt\ttMuyni'nnif* {hi^tHofi f/<i du 
fnoyi'iiw illiiswHniH."'* 

"'rii«T Miliar ia Mi"li'^ti liw lirjrn TiH.liiii|/ lint. Ar'^mfMiwl Iwftf; 
f/f ifif'.onKM<"NA mi)inUw'4\fi^ |ifiHW?r^inKi fr/r ilio irM^ni IfMlf ^ 
HiiiiMfiil rfli/w.y ; Mti\ ii'illiin|/, (irrlm.[>», j« iwro jri^t tliiif] tlie 
rqinrfi/li wlii'^li liiwi U'rn iLU/i/'lir^l f/i if,, iJmt H fvrt^^^itfilM fmly ft 
rtliji|»nl«w iic«n<:rrililfif/n of irnvrlifrrnuk idf^iA, lunl of pimrilo ^if «t 
Iniflt of illiifwiry nlip^Tf vutionw." 

It. i^ Uim lif f/(M'R on Ut frxprtvtfi n lifffm Mmfc mufU^m (!\m$tm' 
try trill flimi)ifi,l/^ iliifi Mml ivtiti^tmtfh^ \iui ^mrurUGn biifi fliMi|i' 
fut'miA-tl tJilai lifriK". No w^tnurrh r#ri f;}KTr»iii frfllWjfctmlly, ftXiv^A 
wiMitti ilA owrii lirnito, nrifl iim wirmvi of lifTAliri^ m iPfimul 
run not l»n in/win a r',iin.pf/!r in ( llimriigtry. 

iSiit it tuny l;n phIiI iUn.hKi^ nui\ \UnKh wtrmnf n ff/nn«fr 
nyy; I will, Minri'.forn, nvAil niypi'lT of iJin jirrfi of ih« prcilirmi 
liviTiff ollifinl linart of our proffwirfn in \hm tumiiiry^ mu] in 
Mm^ w'rt-ilwof Dr. I'AiUf*, i\u) l'rri«ii|rni of Mm lOryiil <!olle^ 
of IMiyFsif'imm, f^ivn pomn (Mwonnt of Urn f«iih;stniif'f^f< liiUinrftf; 
nm!<l fui triivliffitir^, ilin ino«ln l^iy -wliirili n Ifioiylnilew <ff Ui^ir 
|iro|MTrt.lfifl h/M Ivf^nn iMfr|nirrr|, Anil Um rfctirnAl^n trmiJii rif t^r 
valiio liy Uio iFliyKi/tintm rrf Rnrr/»«ilin^ i^jrnw, 

Kii/'li A wr.wini Iff f»Utiitip; ilin rurtn mu niH. in rrtftftrm ho ob- 
|r.#rf^'/| t/,, or l»n iiiiMf>rv1/*r| #rf iinfiiirnnei^; aiiiJ I HAk r^vrry ]Frr^ 
Prmi/mal n-ji/liTr, un/l it ff< 1^» tny |iro|i<F4aioiinl l/ntlimii tlmi 
l.lio^*^ Tnu'tfl urn iiiiniiirily Ji/lilnawfl, I luak liiin io put Ui*^ 
i|imt5tion Vi liiniFif'lf AA Im^ r*!H/Iff, w if jud Inurf 

TImt (!oll<j/iiof IMiyftif'iAnH po«nipB«'fl rrnn of ilin rmwi r^rtn- 
plri^ i#»ll*u'tii,n« #,f Mut^A M«^li''»i iti fSui^»|K\ 'MJlAncitiK fi^f' 
tli". rxt'nwivn Hri'l niotlfry iiwimililMK" 'rf «iil»p|nnfn«ivif.li wliir'Ji 
ili«.n«i /'AlHTiff^ Ao^ ovMvhfilrnr'L It, irt itniKi^ihlr/' HAyM Ut» 
I'Aififi, in A l<v't.tir<T Ai|flni^««iiil to tlMMiflctrniliuvl i'i»IUif/n^ "t/ir/irt 
o/// /y/'Aj //v'T wiii'.li fniilLipli'vl ^loiipw, wit.lioiit \mm$r, fon'ilily 
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Hlriirk wiili IIh) ptil|)ii.f)ln iil)Hiir(lil.y of'Hoiru^, tlui (liH^^iiHtiii^ uiid 
lo.'itli.somM iiiiinrn ofoLlmrH, tlin t«iUil wiuil of lU'Xivity in iinmy, 
uikI llin uiuMrj-UiiiL tmd (M'tstrurioiiH rcputMioiMjrnll; or, witliotit 
iixiliii^ uii eii^iir (iiirioHity Ui iiKjuin-. irum tlin (*><mibi)mtiuii of 
wliiil cjtUHC'rt it rjiii liiivt) lm|)|.M!i]iMl, tliiit HuljHtniict^, 111 oik: |H!- 
rind iti tlio lii^licHl c^UitiiJi, and of i^i'itorally wkuDV/Myrd 
utility liiivu fkllen into totiiL iiof^lnd and (linnMiiitu; wliilts 
otliiii'H, of liiiinhlo prut4)iiHionri, and little. Mif.Miiliciiiirt), liiivtt 
iiimiiUiinf}/! tlH'Jr f^roiind for ho tnmiy (^iiitiiriuH; and on what 
fu'^'.oiint, iiiatorialrt of un onur^jry wliiiU^vi-r, liavn riM-.eiv«-d tlm 
iiidiH])UUl)lu Hanctioii, and uiujmililliMl MUp|K)rl of tlin hcnt and 
wisiv^t priu'iitioiHsi-H of the t\^i\ Tlmt niicIi (lui'ituation.i of 
npiiiioij, and vt:rHatility in priu'.ti<M), niiould liavn prodnrrd, 
I'Vnn ill tlio nioHt ciindid und ltsariHt<l ol).s(;rv(''rH, an iinfiivomblo 
iiiipniHHiuii with rt)|/ai'd to tlio p^^titutml i-Wuuuiy of iiusdir.iiicM, 
(^an liiLi'dly oxeJluoiiraHt^jnihlinmut, inudi ItviHour indi//niition; 
nor linn wii Ik) Hiirpri.st^d to (Ind that another jjortion of jiiiiii- 
kind luLi at oikus iirrai^iifd Phynic. im a JidlacioiiH art, or div 
ridrid it art a ('4)in|H>Hitioii of orror and fraud. 'V\u^y luik, and 
it niiiMt Ih) r^Mib^K^KMl that thr^y rmk with riMUfon wdat pIcd^D 
VMW \h: aifoi'dcd thciii, tbiit thu iKHWti^d n*iii(.Mli(iH of tho prrMJiit 
(ht^ will not, likn thoir pn^dcxuviHorM, liill into diHrnputci, and in 
thoir turn Misrvn otdy tw huniiliatiiif^ nu^iiiorialH of tho crtMlit- 
lity and iidiitUiitioii of thu phyHiciaiiH who cominnudnd luiti 
pn!H(U*il)«rd thr.ni." 

Dr. J.*AiiiM alUsrwanln H|)iMtkH of *Hhtt hiirmii lakirn of tho 
iiiicJi'jit oiit|)iri('H, who huw without dinc^irnin^, und adtniiiiH* 
UurA without diH(Tiniinatinfi^ and (uuKsludtfil without n^asoti- 
ill^^" And, piuwinp; I'd niodtM'ti tiiiiuH, ho diMshu'OH that wo 
'^hliould not 1)13 HuroriHod at tho yury inipdrfiM'l Htato of tlio 
Miiti rid Mt^lir.ri, iih mr its it d(f|N)ii(lH u|K)n what in cmmwrnli/ 
itilliul ex|M'i'icii(!i). lUv," ho Hiiyri, ^*attiMii])I^Ml to unuiunrati) 
thn virtiu.vi of pliinUi from nxftrrturttr^ and thu m^hUjiii mrww 
fiidy to (MMiiJiiciiioriito IiIh failuro; Vookl liknwiHe pnifiinHt^d 
to iL^i^ii to HuliHtiUi(M;H tluMi) iMiwoi-H wliii'.h hail hcr.n h/irnod 
from luvuimuliitiMj (;X|K3ri()iiro; and hn H|X!akM of ratuiUMl ttnul 
ns II {4|H;c.i(io for th» l>ainH of i^out, and iiMHurtrt that ii |N)rH<»ii 
iiiiiy htK'ur(3 liiniHtjlf lor thu wIujIu yuar iVom an^inii, hy eatiiif^ 
u I'oaMtiul H wallow." 

"Thu niyolutioiiH," coiitiniioH Dr. Paiiim, **uiid vir.iMHitiidtJH 
wliirh ruitHtdiuH hiivn undergone, in mndicnl im wt;ll \\a populiu* 
opinion, fnuit thu i^iioruncM of Homo a^os, thu hfiuniii}.^ of 
otlifix, tho Hii]M:rHtiti(Uiri of thu wmk, and thu d(Mi|/iiH of tlu*. 
c'.ralW, afford n.\\ umplu Hul»jt«'.l Ujv \A\\\\v.*\\\\\\\v\\^ \v\>\v»v*><\va\? 

**ittfn, wlum\ iiiuditsiiuil viilmin \u\.\w Xv^anu >^^ V5^^w\v^^ v^- 
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low(><l, luLs mil. (sciiimnI iliDMi* viriffHlt ii(li*H in ronittAlion wlm'b 
;iliiiM'l i-\rry viilmii)!'- ninrdy hits Im'imi ilooiiuul li) Hiittitr." 

*"rii(f fliiiu} (tvcn of l*(M'iiviiiti Imrk liiu4 Uh'ii orcuHUmuWy 
ohsfiirril liy tlio rlotitlH of liilms llicory ; Homo riiiulifiniKJil itii 
iiMc iilto^rcllirr MMKMLiiMt It (11(1 iiot iWiusniiUt tliu iiiorbiliu trmt- 
li'i;' ot.licrH M)C('iiiiH<) it Imid oliHtriictiuiiH in tlio vimuira;' 
nllirrH a^fiiii ' l)r(Miii;4(* it only iMHinil up tliUH|)iritH, nuil HU)U\m 
tlin |)iiiuxy.^niM for II titnit, ilikI iiivort!(l tliu truimltitioii of tliti 
jK;<-c.:ifit Muitt4M' into tlio nion; nolilc tmiW It wim Hold iirnt by 
ilic .IrHiiitH i'or its wci^dit in nilvrr, (iil)oiit 1000,) iind Conda- 
MiNK ri'hib'H tliiLt in lOlM) Mwuriil tlioiiHiuid poiindH of it lay ftt 
I'iiir.'L and PiLytii for wtuit oCii piirrlutHCM'." 

*' It in W'^ll known wtLli wliat avidity tlio public cnnlinuMifl 
tlin <iX|H*r.l4itionM ^iv«^n by Htokiwik oi' Vic^nnii, in 1700, with 
n:rtptMrt U) lIiMnlocIc; i*v«Ty Ixxly, HiiyM Dr. FffTiriauuij^, niaxlo 
iIh! iixtnw't, luid t^vitry b«Kly pnisiirilxMl il^ but ilndinpf tliat it 
woidd not ptiifonn tlm wond(*rH {iHtM-iU^d U) it, and tliut a nnil- 
titudo oi'diHcordiint diH{tiu4iiH n*iuHcd U) yield, iih it wah aAtsi>rted 
liiry would, U) \\n narr,oti<*, ]»ow*ti"H, praotitionci'M fi^jl into tlw 
opiHiniUi fXtiiMiio of abHiirdily, and, di)i;larin^ that it could do 
intlU'iuyt at all, dinniinHiid it at onro an inert und uhiiI4>hh,"^ 

I ui'i^Ui ^n on rpiotitif/ nisarly tlio wlioln of Dr. Paiuh'h two 
li'('.turi!H; for tli(iy prtMserd in tlienanioHtrain, but J have given 
HUflicirnt tt) HatiHly any inipn*.judi(S<Ml mind. 

Kv«Ty jH'arlitiontjr who hrw rt*a<'hf<l, or piwrt<*<l tho middle 
of life, wdl mtiicmlH5r inntancj^H in liiH own oKj^irieiuu*, of thin 
li<-.kh) vicinnitudc, tiiin fanhionablo reputation ajid capri(tioimub< 
livion. lie will rememJH^r, fi)r (!xani[)lc, the time, when uU 
nioHt liwary y^yMiUmimi he me,t earri(Nl white muHlnrd-HiM*.<l iu 
liiH wainteoat ]K)i'Jcet. Jle will not have ibr^oLU'n this Him ilur 
rinc*. and fall of many other remedieH. 

'JMiat iluj jiietiire* drawn by Dr. I^ARIH in not ono of i)aHt 
limiM only^ ]iut in equally trueof our own day, in maniient rrom 
th(i |KiruHal of tlui iijexlieal jcairnalH of the ]H'eHcuit moment 
'VnUii up, lor inntaiiee the htst volume, of Mr. liKArniWArric'rt 
l{4jtroH|K5et of tliene journiilM, and read the whole, from the, 
0|Mtniug Hcntcnee U} the apjtejidix. The volinno eoinmumu'ri 
tliun: **J)r, JohnHon OtsHiHtant physieian U) Kinp:'H (Jolle//e 
lloMpitalj truly obHe.rverf that on few Hubj(*<'.tH in there nueh 
diviM'Hity of opinion an upon the elfex^tH ol* ronuulien in diH«rits<', 
their moihiH of tietion, and the be.st mutlHMlH of lulminir^l^^rinjfj 
tlienj/' And the ap])endix on ejiolera in thuH introdui-iMl : 

" VV^e ttxik »Kjmc painn iuour 20th volume, (l«4*i^) toe.olh!t;t 
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and arrango the many onjnionfl on A«iatic cholera, >K)th aw to 
itH pathology, catiacfl, ana treatment, -vrhich were publiHlicMl at 
that time. 

" Wo nrrw add some other opiniong which have been pub- 
lirthcd Hinco the epidemic made itH appearance in tlie prcHcnt 
year of 1868. But we do not think it neccflnary again to ent(n: 
mto so minute an analymA aft we did before, becuuHe we do not 
perceive that there hoA been any very material addition to our 
previouH knowledge on the subject. We will, therefore, mere- 
ly subjoin Home of the opinions on the tretUment of this disease 
which seem to us to be the most sensible — although we must 
acknowledge that the diiTbrence of opinion lias m^nietimCH 
greatly amused us."* 

To mo it is not amusing but very painfiil and melancholy 
that after the eamcHt and conm^icntious labors, during thou- 
sanon of years, of tens of thousands of educated men, all en- 
gaged daily in the study and the practice of medicine, such 
snould l>e the isHursI It i)roclairns loudly that the method 
pursued must Irn a faulty one, and that a UUer state oflhiru/s 
ought to lie sought for, not from any imtiginahh amov/nt ofpcrsc' 
verance in the same trach^ but hy discovering^ if possiblef some 
new path. 

n. Let tis proc/wl, therefore, to inquire what new method 
has been suggested and agree<l to? 

" Primum^ in ccrpore so/no medcila tentanda est, Hine pere- 
grinlt ullft miAcelil; cxigua ill ins doHis ingerenrhi., (it ad omnes 
(iua5 inde contingunt alTeetiones, ([uis pulsus, quis calor, nuco 
H'^piratio, <]uamam excn^onesj attenctcndum. Inde adduc- 
tuTri ])h»;norninorum in sano obviorum, transeoH ad ezpcrimonta 
in corpore ayroto.^^ 

** In the first place, the remedy is to he trintlon tlis JmUliy My. 
without any foreign substance mixed with it; a very small 
d/>Ho is to bo taken, and attention is to Ix) directed U) ev(jry 
i'iKvX prodm^l by it; for example, on thejpulse, tluj tompor- 
nturn, the respiration, the Hocretions. Having ol>Uiin<i<l thoHo 
obviouM phenomena m AmflA, vou may then pass on U) exjxjri- 
irujTit on the body in a state of disease." 

Such was the suggestion of the illuHtriouH llATiLKii, al>out 
Die middle of the lost cxjntury. And who wns I Iai.lkk ? lie 
lum been called the " Prin<;e of PhyHiologists," and of hini it 
hiuM b(?cn recorded that " no individual, eitlmr of anci<;nt or 
modem times, has equalled him iu the cietunt ci£\i\& ^\>x^^\^^^ 

* linlthwnltm. Jfair-^earl/ Uotroiipect erf U«aidiBft. 3v\i\ftTiv««^^tA^X:»'^^ 
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und tliti magnitude of Lis labors. His fame was nniyersal ; no 
]>erHou of nink or scientific eminence visited Switzerland with- 
out paying their respects to Haller. Foreign countries were 
alike anxious to gain his services, and to bestow upon Imn 
honors." 

Here then is a new path discovered and pointed oat to m 
! )y a man every way worth y of attention. Some of the andento 
hiul made experiments with poisons, but they were undertaken 
for a diitcrent obioct, the finding out of aniichtea. This noethod 
seems now for the first time to have been placed before the 
world as the best mea2is of leaxning the healing virtue of 
drugs. 

Tlio method met with approbation. Among otliers, Hah- 
nemann, a German physician then rising into notice, adopts 
and advocates it earnestly. 

"The physician," he sajrs, "whose sole aim it is to perfect 
his art, can avail hlmsel/^of no other information respecting 
medicines than 

" First What is the pure action of each by itself on the 
human body ? 

" Second. What do observations of its action in this or that 
simple or complex disease t(;ach us ?" 

lie remarks that the last object is partly obtained in the prac- 
tical writings of the best observers, feut so many contradictions 
occur among the observations thus recorded, tliat some natural 
standard is still required, by which we may be enabled to judge 
of their relative truth and value. Hence the necessity for an 
answer to the first question, What are the effects produced by 
a given medicinal substance on the healthy human bodjr? * 

Many eminent physicians continued, from time to time, to 
express their concurrence in this method, until at len^h in 
1842, about a century after its proposal by Halleb, it has 
been formalljr adopted. A public assemblage of medical men, 
at the Scientific Congress held at Strasburg in that year, an- 
nounced the adoption of the proposal in the foUowmg reso- 
lution : 

" The third section (the medical) are unanimously of opinion 
that experiments with medicines on heaMiy individuals are, in 
tlie present state of medical science, of urgent necessity for 
pliysiology and therapeutics, and that it is desirable that all 
known ^ts should be methodically and scrupulously collected, 

*J7/ihDemann*8 flnst Enaj on a now principlo for aecertaining the curatlvo 
tiowen of drugs. Hufeland'B Journal, I1Q6. 
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and with prudence, oantionsnesB, and Bcientiflc exactness ar- 
ranged, "wntten out, and published." 

The proving of drugs on the healthy is thus admitted to be not 
onJj/ us^kjil, but o/urgmt necessiit/, 

nX How &r has this new method been carried out ? 

The plan proposed is this : Voluntarily to make oneself ill 
with poisonous aoees of drugs, for the sake of learning in the 
flrat place, upon what organs the^ act, and the changes thoy 
produce on them, and afterwards m what diseases sucii drugs 
may be dven as remedies. This is a painf\il path, of indefinite 
extent, oeset with obstacles, and aomandrnff an unknown 
amount of labor and self-sacrifice. Who has had courage to 
widk in it? Not Halleb himself He saw, but he did not 
come, nor conquer. Among the few who early ventimsd an at- 
tempt, the most considerable individual was Stoerck. As 
Mason Good observes, he engaged himself " in proving xipon 
his own person the violent powers of colchicum and stramon- 
ium." Some other trials were made, but, to quote again the 
last-named excellent writer: "A common fate attended the 
whole of these experiments. From attracting and concentra- 
ting the attention of the public, the medicines to which they 
were directed became equally over- valued; were employed 
upon all occasions ; produced. fi:eqaent disappointment ; and 
gradually fell into disuse." * 

In this almost hopeless state of things, with the zeal and 
courage of a true pioneer, HAnNEMAKN commenced the trial 
or proving of drugs on his own person, and on those of as 
many of his friends as ho could induce to join him in the diffi- 
cult and perilous adventure. He had been so dissatisfied with 
the uncertainty, want of success^ and danger of the usual mode 
of practice, tliat he had ^ven up his professional duties, and 
was earning a scanty maintenance by translating books, and 
by pursuits in Chemistry. His active mind busied itself in 
searching for "an easy, sure, trustworthy method, whore-by 
diseases may be seen in their proper light, and mc^dicinoH 1>e 
interrogated as to their special powers, as to what th(»y are 
really and positively useful for." He must, thought ho, "ob- 
serve how medicines act on the human Inxly, when it is in the 
tranquil state of health. The alterations that drugs produce 
on the healthv l>ody do not occur in vain, they must signify 
something. This may l>e their mode of teaching us wliat dis- 
eases they have the power of curing." 
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Hahnemann's first trial was with Peruvian bark ; lie look 
Bcveral fK'ru])lcs, in successiye doses, at a time when lie was 
in pcTl'i*c;t health, and he was thrown into a fijverish condition, 
which luul Willie resemblance to the kinds of fever for which 
it has been usual to prescribe this drug as a remedy. Hence 
again the thought that there must be a direct connection between 
the disease-producing and the diseascKiuring properties of drugs; 
and hence the resolution to try a series of experiments upon 
himself, to discover the truth or the fallacy of tne thought that 
"likes are to be treated with likes." 

During a long course of years aM the best-knotim drugs were 
exjxjrimented upon in succession, until the morbid eflfects which 
each is capable of producing, were ascertained with more or 
less exactitude and completeness. The bold and novel under- 
taking was pt^rsevcred in with untiring industry, and at the ex- 
pense of much personal privation and suffering ; and had the 
results been given to us in a narrative detailing them as they 
wore successively ascertained, they would have formed an im- 
perishable monument of an amount of labor and eelf-denial 
sucli as tlic world has rarelv seen. 

Tlie praise of having led the way is undoubtedly Hahne- 
mann's. And, notwitnstanding the defects in his provings, 
which I shall leel bound to notice, such is the value of a true 

Srinciple, they have already guided us to a mode of treating 
iseases, far more successful than any which was known before. 
To facilitate, as he imagined, the use in actual practice of the 
immense materials he had collected, he invented an artificial 
arrangement of them, before they were presented to the world. 
In this scheme or plan, all the symptoms are detached from 
those originally associated with them, or which occurred in the 
same experiment, and they are rearranged according to the 
anatomical division of the body. For example, all the symp- 
toms affecting th^ head, in any number of provers of the same 
drug, are put together ; then those belonging to the eyes, the 
ears, the face, the throat, the stomach, the chest, the arms, etc. 
Hahnemann has given us several volumes thus curiously dis- 
jointed ; and he has withheld fh)m us the means of arranging 
them otherwise, by keeping back the original histories of the 
actual provings. 

The dismemberment of the symptoms from their natural 
groups is a great defect in the provings of Hahnemann ; and, 
c'lmong lesser faults, there is also another of considerable mag- 
nitude. This has arisen from his anxiety to give a, perfect -pic- 
ture of the effects produced by the substances under trial, and 
consists in his having suffered a laigb xaaaaoiSiiSi^DivfiLcasiX.^ \yxA 
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ofton perhaps itnagimiiy, Bonrtations, and other trivial mattow, to 
minglo wito the real and ini])ortant HvmptomH. Thin error 
hoH, like the former, greatly onenmbereu and ootifuwMl the re- 
presentation of the aetion of the drug; which, hml it been 
avoidoil, would have been mueh more clear and iiiHtructive. 
Tiio numerous trivialities thus introduced not only reciuire to 
bo overlooked by the student, but they alno form a stumbling- 
block to the inquirer, and a ground of reproach for the oppo- 
nent. 

But if imperfo(*.tion and error attach to the performance of 
Haiinkmann, shall that be thought surprising ? Shall tln^ 
undertaking itself be condemned because tlie first attempt has 
not attained perfection ? Doubtless there are defects whicli 1 )K> 
mish this gnjat work of HAirNKMANN ; let it bo our endeavor 
to disco V(^r these defects, and to remove them ; to i>erfeet the 
work begun. It is not f?iven to the same age, much less toting 
same inaividual, to bogm and to oomj)lete aiiy undert^iking so 
vast as this. We have seen that the olu method, after a most pro- 
longed and diligent trial, has signallv failed ; we have seen that 
the urovingof drugs u|K)n the liealthy has been othnitUHl to 
bo or urgent necessity ; we have f\irthor seen that the work hn** 
been begun, and Oicro u now no courac open to the profession hut 
to carry it on until it is compkteiL 

To nwtc^re the svmptoms of each proving to their natural 
oonnecti(m with oacMi other^ to discard all tliat are insignillcant 
or imaginary, and all which have arisen from other eaus(»s 
than the drug taken; to connect with tlio provings the agn 
Hc^x, constituti^m, etc., of the prover, the dose of the drug, and 
iti4 repetition, and the circumstances under which the trial has 
been made ; and, above all, to disoovar ttie tru^s patfhotot/ical con- 
dition prwliiml by tfui drtig^ so that the corresponding diseiwod 
stat« ff)r which the drug will prove the best remedy, mau be 
more easily rfH^ognisted ; is the task of the present and succeeding 
generations of medioal practitioners. 

Tt is admitted that the knowledge wo have hitherto posscvtsed 
n^lativo to the olTocts of the substanoi^ composing the MaU^ria 
Medica, is almost worthless. Does any one deny this ? If so, 
ui)on what {{rounds? 

It is admitted that to obtain an acquaintanO'O with these drugs 
of more value, their rffocts in Ihsaltlh must Ik) learned by proving 
them u^Km ourselves! Does any one deny this? If' so, u^nui 
what grounds? 

ItappouTH that several p\\yAv;\MVK\\w'!^Naf^V!>'^^*^^^ 
undertaking; for eauunt^tn V^v\\wxo^^ \!5«wS?$ \xssnvN^sj^«*- 
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PiEFFENBAcn and Jorg in Gtermany ; Alexander in Soot- 
land; Chevaijjer in France, and Beraudi and his thied 
tr'irmh in Italy. Some of these were before, some after 
Hahnkmanx ; "none of them homoeopathiste ; but their efforts 
teniiinated with unimportant results. 

The work was begun and persevered in by Hahnemann, 
with such an amount of self-denying labor and perseverance as 
liad not been thought of before, and his results exceeded in 
iiniKDi-tiince every thing which had been accomplished during 
all the centuries before him. 

I have allowed that Hahnemann's provings are not &ee 
from errors and defects; but I contend, and this from my own 
jKjrsonal observation and experience at the bed-side of the sick, 
that, notwithstanding these errors and defects, they are of more 
practical value in the treatment of disease than anything 
which had been eflBected by former physicians. 

And it is obvious, as I have remarked already, that the only 
path now open to professional men in which they can pursue 
their career with credit, and with anv hope of obtaining more 
power over disease, and consequently oi being more u^ful to 
their patients, is this method of provmgs. Is not the old path 
of experimenting upon the sick snut up ? in the court of reason 
is it not closed for ever ? 



The problem to be solved relative to those poisonous sub- 
stances which are to be used as remedies in disease, is this : 
Upon what organs of the body do they act? and, "WTiat are the 
changes they produce in these organs ? Each drug produces 
its own peculiar effects, it is therefore necessary that each be 
emerimented upon alone. This was pointed out by Haller: 
" The remedy is to be tried on the healthy body without any 
foreign substance mixed vnih itP It has been admitted by our 
best writers. Mason Qoob observes that " there are some 
practitioners who think that all the articles which are of real 
use in the cure of disease lie within a small compass, and may 
be learned without burdening the memory. This remark may 
be allowed to those who are limited to a portable dispensary, 
as in travelling or on ship-board ; but when uttered under 
other circumstances, it savors less of wisdom than of indolence. 
We may easily indeed substitute one medicine for another ; 
but it 18 very rarely, if ever, that we can "her^^jy cAAoccl «q. \x\.- 
tegral representative ; a remedy poaaees^Tf^cr uox. oiA^ xSaa ^sn^ 
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ral, but the particular qualities of that "whose place is supplied, 
so as to be eq ually adapted to the exact state of the disease or 
the express character of the idiosyncrasy."* 

As flien each drug produces its own special morbid eflfects, 
and is to be investigated by itsd^ under what circumstances 
can this knowledge be acquired ? These morbid effects can be 
discovered in two ways : first, by persons in health taking 
them voluntarily for tnis purpose, or proving them ; secondly, 
£rom <iases oi ptnsoning^ whether accidental or intentional. 

I will now give a few examples of both these modes of ob- 
taining the required information. They are not adduced as 
exhibitions of the entire ^here of action of these particular 
drugs ; the limits of these Essays do not admit of tins, but as 
iUuBtrations of the facts which are so valuable as the founda- 
tion of an improved method of treating diseases. According 
to the old method, after having examined a jpatient, the mental 
inquiry is, what medicines have done good in similar cases ? 
On the contrary, those who are guided in their chmce of a re- 
medy by the principle that " likes are to be treated with likes," 
ask memselves, what drug produces similar ^mptoms? 

The cases which follow may be considered as the converse 
of those given in Tract No. 8. 



OASES, 

AC013ITU1C KAFELLUS. 

This plant, besides possessing other healing powers of import- 
ance, is now fully established as a most valuable remedy in 
simple and inflamraaiory fever. It must entirely banish the use 
of tno lancet, the leech, and the blister in such cases. 

" Dr. Fekdebick Schwabz, 29 years old, of sanguine tem- 
perament, with unimpaired health, commenced his experiments 
with three drops of the tincture, and gradually increased the 
dose imtil he took 400 drops at once. 

"After a large dose, (400 drops,) rigor, commencing in the 
leffs, then going to the arms, with goose-skin ; great fiatigue, 
indifference, irritability, no appetite — ^food creates nausea. The 
zigor continued to increase m the afternoon^ oaiLd. 1;\& \tf^i;^»9^^ 

• Mason Good. Etody d Und^s&Di^ 
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icy (uj|(l, no covcrin^m huIUco Ixj wann liim. AiterwordB, Imni- 
iiig ill lliceyt^H, twiltlunguiul vimnimoi'HpiirkH; rourinfj; in tho 
oaiM, |/n'Jil Hl^ll^^il.iv(Jn*•^w to iioLst^ lirfiitli liot, liit5(itliilig quick- 
i'ii(*4|; oil brcuiliiiig il(H?])Iy. oJ)pI^*^hit)]l, anxioly, and liuinful 
HtiiclicH betwixt tlio Hliouldui-H, pulHu Htroiig, full, (juick. In 
tliti uvrniii^, Hiiglit })crHj)imtioiiH cumo on, after wbicli nearly 
ull th<{ Hynijitonm went olK" 

Miuiy otiiur nrovin^ ^ivo Biiuilar BymptoinH, with decided 
cvidi'iuti^ ol' in(lfunniatioii of tlie brain, tlio eyes, tLe mucoufl 
and the H(^rouH innahriineH, the Itirynx, the liingH, the Iieart, and 
otiier orgunH. The Hvru])t(>nm of Hi^veral of tlieHe aj&ctiom 
were ex|Hinen(^(wl by t1ie following ])rover. 

I'lijli'HHor JoHKiMi Zlatauovk.'II, .S7 yiuirH old, robuBt, stout, 
dark eoinpU^xion, of Hunguine rholcilii tt^m^Rsranieut, He took 
from Jo to 200 drons of the tiiu'.tiue daily for many days; in 
sixty-eight days lie liiid taken uhout 5000 drops, and had symp- 
toms ofgii'ut severity, sueli iis, 

** Shivering f«jr several hours, general feeling of illness, 
W(jarines.i and exhaustion, wiintiering ])ains, vertigo and stupe- 
faction, vioh»nt heiidaehe, as if the lieiul were compressed with 
scT(;ws at lioth ttfiuplcs; iUJiing and burning in Uie eyes and 
cyelitls; the eye-balls feel enhirgwl as if coming out of the 
orbit, si^nsitivencHs of the larynx to insjiired tur, as if its mu- 
cous membrane were divestetl of its covering; cough from irri- 
tation of the larynx, with cxjjectoration of gelatinous mucus. 
OpprtiHsiim of the chest, with raw ]>iiin under the sternum on 
inspiration; stiU'.hes in the lower part of the chest towards the 
false ribs, violent dry though, anxiety in the rcgi(m of the heart, 
I)ains in the back and limbs," etc. 

Aconite has acttul remediiJly in cholera : it i)roduces on ex- 
haustion of the whole fram(j similar to tliat of cholera. In 
evidence of this fact the j)ainful instance of the late Dr. Male 
of Birmingham may be cited. 

"Dr. Male, aged rt5, who hod for two months suflFered 
from pains in the back and loins, took (in 1845^ tincture of 
atrouite for four days, beginning with 5 drojw, tlireo times a 
day, and increasing the dose to 6, 8, and 10 drops, (taking in 
all 80 drops;) <jn tlie iillh day the extremities hecame cold, 
the sui-Ukmj cold and clammy, the pulse 180, feeble; cramps 
and pains in tlie l(»gH, and spasmodic i)ains in the stomach. lie 
died on the 7th day." 

Aconite, as belbro observed, poHH(^HH(»s other valimble pro- 
perties, but in its relation to inllammatoiy fever, (synochus,) it 
Btandfl, at present, umivallcd. 
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ARSBNIO. 

ThiH deadly poison Iioh un w^tlon upon tho human body in 
iiiany niSjHMtto tlic oj)j)OHitti of tlus prccoding drug. Tlic mo- 
lanctioly rolationH oi ito jKjiHonouH dTectH arc ho nuincrous that 
its clmradteriHtic proiMJrtioH may 1^ readily gathered from them. 
It hoB alHo l>een mueli ufied as a rerrie<lv : I will give a list of 
cases eztraet(Kl from tho Index to tiie iirst 19 volumes of the 
Edinburgli M(idical and Surgieal Journal ; of course these are 
discuses treated <m the old method ; by comparing them with 
the cases of poisoning whicli follow, it will bo seen on iiow 
many occasions the law of similia similibus curantur lias l>ecn 
unwittingly adhortsd Uy ; it is fair to infer tliat the benefit which 
has Ixsen experienced in such C2U3es iius arisen from tho homoeo- 
path ic action of tlie remedy. 

''AiiHKNio, solution of, used in a case of angina pectoris, (a 
caso of carditis oc(iasion(Mi by arsenic is then given ;) its use in 
ascites; approved remedy for the radical cure of camxir; its 
use in convulsions; its use in dyspepsia; itsuse in elephantiasis; 
its use in epilcjisy ; its \mi in curing periodical hcacuiches; ef- 
fects in hemicninia; Imncflt derived from it in hooping a)ugh; 
its use in h v|)0(:hondriAsis ; its use in hysteria; its use in in- 
tormittent (ever; its use in lepra; its use in megrim ; itsuse 
in melancholia; its use in chroni(*. ophthalmia; its use in palpita- 
tion of the heart; itsuseinparalysi^^; itsuse in rhachltis; itsuse 
in rhounuitism; its use m mmirrus; successful in ti(*.-dou- 
loureux; sucx^xissful effects in lock-jaw; its use in typhas; 
useful in pluigedenic, and other ulcers; its use in cusas of 
wonns." 

It is evident that the pnivailing character of these disc^ases 
is asthenic, prostration ot strength, and a tendency to disor- 
ganization and decomposition ; rjrought to a climax in malig- 
nant sons-throat, garigrcwj, and Asiatic cholera; in all of 
which, as well ns in tho miyority of the cases enumerated 
alxive, it htm been siKMsossfnlly used by honunoj)atliiHts. 

!Dr. ItociKT re(!ords the following case of poisoning in the 2d 
volume of the Medi(»-Chirurgical Transactions, 1811. Jt cx- 
hil)its a large numlKjr of tluj (maract<;ristic eflcjcts of Arsenic. 

"Agirl, ag(xl 10, of a sanguin(5 teniperaincnt and didicate 



C'/>nstitution, liaving met with a severe disappointment, pur 
chas45d 00 grains of wliit^ arsi^nic, strewed the powder on ii 
piectJ of bread and butU^r, an<l eat the, whole. In about tcjn 



minutcis an effort to vomit took ))liu:e; in about an hoar vAnsl 
looked (jxeeedingly j)ale, felt v^rv V\\,vw^\\\^^l^\k^\^>:^V^\vo^.\ 
r minutes she was seized witiiVvoViiiX. ^^ixi'va^fis^ ^^^wvs^»*^n 
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jwxm fcillowcd bv severe voinitiDg ; lier mother gave her large 
(Irau^htd of warm watx^i*, whicli immediately returned. The 
vomiting (rontiniiod, with griping in the bowels, and copious 
watery evaeiialioiis; some Uorid bloixi waa vomitei Her an- 
guish' had now risen to such a pitch that her resolution gave 
way to the urgent wish for relief and she acknowledged the 
cause of her HuiFcrings. The following day she was suflfering 
intense pain at the pit of the stomacn, much increased by 
pressure, witli frequent retching and occasional vomiting; the 
lace flushed ; respiration hurried and anxious, with frequent 
hiccup; pulse 120, small and extremely quick; tongue white. 
At five in the evening, pain in the stomach continued intense, 
(notwithstanding bleeding and a blister,) a burning heat in the 
tliroat, nmch tliii-st, also much pain in the forehead, and in- 
tolerance of light, frequent feelmg of excessive coldness, par- 
ticularly in the extremities, although to the hand of anouier 
person they appeared to be of the mitural warmth. At seven, 
T)ulsc 140, very cold ; on being raised in bed, she iainted for 
naif an hour, with slight convuisiona At eleven, her strength 
diminished, frequent hiccup, constant burning in the throat 
and stomach, extremelv pale, eyes kept closed from dread of 
light, pupil contracts slowly. Next morning she is free from 
pain and sickness, and bears the light better; pulse, 112, small ; 
the color has returned to her lips and cheeks ; she is anxious 
to recover. In the evening the headache is distressing, pulse 
120. On the 8d day vertigo, headache much increaseo, dread 
of light again, oppression 6f breathing, feeling of cold water 
runmng down the back, and sense of smking; pulse, 125, and 
very small. To take camphor, which gave her much relief 
The following day the symptoms continued, and on the 6th 
day they increasedf, with pain under the margin of the ribs on 
the left side, constant and severe, and much aggravated by a 
cough which was increasing in violence. On the 6th and 7th 
days this state continued, but abated on the latter day, when 
at night she suddenly went off in a fit, during which she was 
completely insensible, the left arm and leg agita,ted with strong 
convulsions ; considerable foaming at the mouth and distortion 
of the features ; the violent symptoms lasted two hours, and 
the insensibility all night. On tne 8th day completely coma- 
tose and unable to move, eyes closed, puj)ils dilated, but con- 
tracted on the admission of light ; when strongly roused she 
complained of violent headache, and also of pain in the region 
of the spleen, which she could not bear to be pressed. On the 
9th day, she had a convnlfflve fit ^ \Xi^ ^Tas Yvowt wa t\\ft \«e- 
cedingj and continued in a state oi toroor. OTL\)aft\syQft.^i 
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Bhe had a fit which lasted four hours, from wliich slio recovered 
in my presence^, as if awakiu^ from a souud sleep, and dc- 
clarea she felt perfectly well, her oaly complaint being a vio- 
lent itching of the skin over the whole body. The convulsions 
returned in the evening. On the 11th day she had headache, 
itchiness of the skin, and burning sensation in the throat ; the 
convulsions returned with violence for an hour and a hal^ 
when she asain awoke free from complaint, exce[)ting a violent 
itching of the nose, and a numbness m tlireo of the lingers on 
the right hand On the 12th and following days the convul- 
sions still returned during sleep, but gradually became milder, 
and at length amounted only to irregular twitchiugs of tlie ten- 
dons; in another week these had left her, and her stren^ a 
good deal returned, but she continued to sulfer from occasional 
Satulence, oppression of the stomach, and diiliculty of breath- 
ing." I have endeavored to abridge this case, but it is so full 
of instruction, in the successive changes in its symptoms, re- 
presenting so well, so many distinct morbid conditions, that it 
can scarcely be studied too much. 

The following case, given by Dr. CilRiflnsoN, in his work 
on Poisons, extends tlio picture of the characteristic features 
of arsenic. 

"On two successive evenings, immediately after taking 
some gruel, Mr. Blandy was attacked with pricking and burn- 
ing of the tongue, throat, stomach, and bowels, and with vomit- 
ing and purging. Five days after, when the svmj)toms were 
folly formed, he had inflamed pimples round his lips, and a 
sense of burning in the mouth ; the nostrils were similarly af- 
fected ; the eyes were blood-shot, and affected with burning 
pain ; the tongue was swollen, the throat red and excoriated, 
and in both there was tormenting sense of burning; ho had 
likewiw, swelling, with pricking and burning pain of the body; 
excoriations an<rulccrs ; vomiting and bloo<lv diarrhoea; a low, 
tnjniulous pulse; laborious respiration; ancf great difficulty in 
siKUiking and swallowing. In this state ho lingered H(3venU 
dayM, and died nine dajrs after the first susixxjted basin of gruel 
was taken." 

Tlie next case is from Mr. Brattiiwaite's Retrospect for 
1862. 

" Dr. MACiiAGAN was requested to see Margaret Davidson, 
a<red 85, on the 4th of November, 1851, she having at thnx) 
<)'clo<»k ]'. M., taken a dessert spooniul of powdered arsenic, in 
mistake for a saline effervescing powder. Ho effects were x^ro- 
duced for half an hour; showaalheii^vpk^ ^\.^fcN^s^^^<^fS«-^^ 
preeented all the ubojbI 6ym.ptom&« l&AJgcksaK^^^s^ ^Sss^ssa*^ 
2 
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tercd, which was prencrally vomitc<l as soon as swallowed. 
November 6. — lloA voinilxxl all night and still docs so ; has 
hwl <liarrhc«{i; mipjjresaion of urine; she lies in a drowsy, 
torpid condition, eyes sunk, face blue, and, like the cxtremi-, 
lies, cold and claniiny. She presents the most perfect resemblance 
to a case of Asiatic dioljera in the stage of collapse. From this 
Ktiite she slowly rallied, and on the 12th had extensive bron- 
cliitis over the whole of both lungs, from which she ultimate- 
ly recovered." 

With one more case the picture will be more complete. It 
is from Taylok's Medical Jurisprudence. 

"A young woman procured a lump of arsenic. She began 
by biting it, and then broke it up into coarse fragments, put 
them into a glass of water, and swallowed them. This was in 
the morning, and she went the whole day without uneasiness. 
In the evening there were no febrile symptoms; at eight o^clock 
she suffered from min in the alxlomen ; at eleven she appeared 
io be more cAlm than ever, and had a strong desire to sleep ; 
at three in the morning she sat up in her bed, complained a 
little of her stomach, and then died without the least appear- 
ance of suffering." 

The quantities of the poison taken in these cases was excess- 
ively large ; three or four grains being, in many case, sufBLciont 
to cause death. 

ATROPA BELLADONNA* 

Tliis also is a deadl v poison. It has been extensively em- 
ployed as a remedy for neuralgic affections, such as tic-dou- 
loureux; for epilepsy, and mania; for hydrophobia ; for can- 
cerous aifections ; by Hahnemann it has been recommended 
Ijoth as a remedy for, and a preservative from scarlet fever, 
and also in some inflammatory diseases, as of the throat, eyes, 
brain, etc. The organs ui)on which it primarily acts are the 
brain, and nervous system, the eyes, the throat, and the skin ; 
iis is ap))arcut from the following cases of poisoning. 

In the Jiondou Medical and rhysical Journal, vol. 57, are 
two cases by Mr. SMrrii, of Forres, N. B. 

"Nov. 5, 1827.— At five P. M. I was called to see two of 
Mr. M.'s children, both bovs, the one four, the other two years 
of age. They had eaten the berries of the Atropa Belladonna 
from a bush in the garden. It appears to have been l)ctween 
one and two o'clock ; for soon after two, the elder boy went to 
Boboolf where the symptoms made tlicvr appcaiance. When 
taken up to his lessons ne did not eipeai^ V^ ^— Ai^SamaxoOL^. 
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rately, and grasped at imaginary objecjts ; he had previously 
complained of pain in his liead. Ho was now sent home, 
where the laughing continued, and he was &s talkative as ho 
had before been silent, but he was altogether incoherent; 
added to tliis, he was in constant motion, running round and 
round the room. I found him laughing and talkmg alternate- 
ly ; ho was kept on the knee, but the extremities were in vio- 
lent and almost constant action ; the eyes fixed, and the pupils 
fully dilated, and insensible to the light of a candle. The same 
symptoms manifested themselves in the younger boy, and 
wore now fully as violent. Emetics and castor oil were ad- 
ministered, ifotwithstanding this treatment the symptoms 
became worse. The muscular movements stronger and inces- 
sant, the breathing noisy and with a croupy sound, and occa- 
sional cough ; their faces were swollen and red ; incoherent 
talking continuing j the skin became cold: pulse, barely per- 
ceptible in the beginning, now not felt at tne wrist; there was 
lock-jaw. They were put into warm baths, and rubbed with 
flour of mustard. They gradually became warm and the 

{)ulse more distinct. This state of collapse returned on the 
bllowing day more than once, and the same means were used. 
On the 7th they began to distinguish objects, (they had been 
quite blind,) and to speak and act ratiomUljr; pupus were still 
much dilated, and eyes red ; the younger child luis had a rash, 
which disappeared on the second day. They were freely 
purged, which brought away the skins of the berries. Fix)m 
this time they continued to mend. The noisy, croui)y cough 
continued longest ; and when the elder boy has a cold, the 
cough is still (at a distance of six years) of the same nature. 
A third boy, who had eaten the berries with them, was in the 
hands of another practitioner, with a like result" 

The following case is from the Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, vol. 81, 1828. 

" A gentleman who had been accustomed to take occasion- 
ally a purgative mixture containing 40 grains of jalap, sent to 
his apothecary, instead of his physician's French recipe, a 
translation of it by himself in Latin, in whicjh he had used tlio 
word belladonna as the pro{)er equivalent for the French name 
of jalap, beUb^diMiuit The mixture was faitlifully prepared 
according to the fonnula, and taken by the paticmt about six 
in the morning. The first effect was most violent headaclie, 
cornim^nciug ul)out an hour afterwards, affecting chiefly the 
orbits, and accompanied ere long with excessive redness of tJasi^ 
ojroH, face, and subse<iuently oi \.\iV5 -^XuAv^ 'Wicj • ^Vsn. ^ Hk^ 
iniuutea tlio entire skiu proaou^A^ a xxx^orca. "t^di^siss^ cxarfV^ 
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liU ihfii nffirarinfirut, 'I'hn iwiliL^iit wiiH ii\m (iflbtsUHJ at tho hoioo 
time witji iiil<'iis«: n-flrHttM of tliu tltroiii, uttd gri*at luiut, wbicli 
H4*r!Tiii:fl to Mpmul tlin>ii;.';ltoiii Uic wliolo iili military (M&iml ; hts 
luvl also (rxtrcriicly puiuiul irritjition and tfiippfOHHion of the 
WM!ii-lioii of tijn klilin-ys, Twenty UvmjIk^b wwo applicsd, and 
liM rxiHM'lciKMsd iim(.;li TvWiJ! m tlie uoiirH» of a fnw iiouni. ILo 
]>iiHK4»l a ({iiict rtif<lit, and next niorninf^ conipUiiuod ouly of u 
^^ucral fi'(*ljn)< of diHc^Miifot't. M. -loLLy, tho rijluior of thin 
<:aMt, HUiti'iH tliat he h;m rr|)«*atedly WMiM thu ]HiWdi:r fiiid extract 
of (jolhuloiiiia c'iiuHO a Hiniihir wtarhit tiilioruHctuiuei" Nouvelk 
Uililiothrriiie Mcxlioalc, Jtilliut^ L828. 

lu the iMedieiniMheliu Jahrbiieher deH k. k. (><;Htcrrcicliii!clii;n 
Staati'H, tbo2, floino humih aru rulatt^l, whicli add tlio Hym|>iotim 
<if iiydro[)huljia to thu pit.luro drawn in tlie prauoding bitfto- 
ricH. 

''A irmn, ac^jorimanied )jy hm Kon, a^^l iiiue yearo, walking 
one ai^^rnoon in the vhhAh^ atid Heein;^ tho l^ranoiiOH of 1)ellik 
donua liearin^ lil:u-k and brilliant iruit, reHeinbling wild clu;^ 
ries, ^^itlu:re(l Wirne for his Hon, who aUi tlwin freely cm awMiunt 
of their HwecrtiHJi tuMti:; lie aJHo ate tan berrieii hiiniself, ami 
carricil home a lar^^? ({niintity ibr liitt other children. Another 
Hon, not (jiilte live yeiit-H old, ate a ^reut nuDilxir; two eldnr 
{hin^ditiifH ate Johh. All went Ui Ijed allerwardii, A)>|jarently 
well. All were taken ill; in tlie two boyH, the HymotoinMof 
]x>iHr)iiiii^ a|>[x%'ired in all their iimse ; n^tleHHneHH and ueliriuni, 
atterno1i4 U) cmsaoe, K(i that they were eouHtantly obli^^d to be 
ibreibly erjurnwui U) tiieir IxmIh- (ujntinnal motioiiH of SiehondB 
and iiup^arHj and di^sire U) lay Hold of the eoverin^^; aeate de- 
lirium, but the wanderin^H only on lively HubjeetH; aetual 
viHir>n ahiifMt gon«^, but at tiie name time Uith the Intyn fiiucied 
they l)eh<*ld a crowd of olijc^clii; extnmie dilatatifm and inaen* 
Hibllity of tlie ijupiln; the eyebalJH alteriiati*Jy (ixi^d and roll- 
ing; Hp.'i.sirio<lle iU'lioiiH of the muHclcH of tluj lac^e, i^rinding; of 
the teeth, yawning; voi<:e, hoarHe and wisak ; Hiight Hwelling 
of the lelt Hide of the throat, and burning HeuMition in tho 
(esfjpiiagUH, (in th(! elder of the two ]>oyH;J (kr.ided aveixion to 
all H<irtH of liquidH in both, and HOiLHinodie atttU'kH whenever 
they were forcdl to H wallow anything. The HympUjniH pns- 
{•Mjnt<!d as will l^e h^umi, Home analo;/y Uy muniii^ (delirium with- 
out fever,) for the vnHeiilur HyHtem wan neither hxially nor 
ge.iiendly exeite<l, and the renpiration WJiH not HeJiHif>ly din- 

The jmjvingH wliieh Haiinkmann han given uh of Jiella^ 
domia contain iburteen liundicil uiui torty Hym^ttoruH. itii 
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contirniofl daily iiflo in li()inoH')juitlH<*. priintinij tfwtifloH Ix) itn 
adiiiimhln jxiWurH uh si rcunrdy. 

0A.IUIONATJC or AUMONIA. 

TluH Wilt (Hftl-volulik) iH rliiilyliofl prmiirMO t/) fw ft Hlimii- 
Ifint and anti-HpriHrrifMlic., citlirp as iippliod in llio ticwfriln, or 
irilcon InUtrniilly, (liluttMl with wtiUsr. IIh iminnrliHUi, U'.u\\ii)- 
mry offiH't Ih njlicyl iifK*)!! fop thcwj piiriKw^; wluni tftk(?ri iii 
oxc/vw it iu'.t*4 fiM ft vory i)ow<jrnil poinon ; wjvoml cannH rrf'di'uih 
oftuwMl hy it ftrn on nw?ord; c)ri<«, rfJiHMlod bv Dr, Cjiiijmtihon, 
"wIh^hj a HtroTiK (loHO of tlin Holiition killcvl n nm!» in /mr 
mtniiifji,^^ WlimilJikon in mruillcjr quftntitiuM, iwid mpraU^dly, 
it liiiM u pmi(!trfttin^ ftc^tion u])on tlKJc^mMlitntion, vcjry (liiVon^iit 
iVoiri tlmt of Ac-onilxi, Arw^nir, frr J^^IUidonnft, lint rcpiMlly 
c\mnu\U*.r\Hi\i\ Thin ruction iw)inlrt it out nf^ the tnont vahiabfij 
rcnnc^ly in Hiinilar (Uimw of (ViMf^itHo: for cixunipln, in that \)iul 
form of fK^arlnt fnvt^r, wlniro tlin raHh apptwirM only ])arti.Mlly, or 
H(K)n riM'^idoH, tlio throat in nhMtrat.i)d, and tlio Htnin^^th ranidiy 
fiiilH; a (()rnt whtc.h in <sorrnnonly fatal, and f<>r which, nr.lla- 
donna in not at all (ulapUMJ. I liavo h(M!U (yarlK>nat(M)f Ani- 
riionia apparently wivo lifn und^.r Huch alarming (•Jn*'ninHtari(M*.H. 

JIaiinkmank U^IIh uh that thin drug was proved by hiniHolf. 
find by I)iK*,U)n4 IIautimuh, Uii(»hm, i^vAi% 'I'm n km, and 
K<MliiKTiCK. T\\i\ following (giHofrom an old autltor, IIiiXiiAM. 
^iv(*4<, in fi^w wtirdn, a v<»ry striking j>ir,tiirc» of thn diH«in«ii(l 
(v>ndition which in chanu'.l/fsriHtii*. of thm [K)ii4on, and to whirJi 
it <!orrrHjK)ridH an a ri*u\r.i\y, 

"i had latif^ly nndr.r my niro a gontliunan of fortuno and 
family, who ho liabitual^i himw^lf to thn uho of vant (luanti- 
iii*.'! of tho mLtfilf! mlLi that 1iu1ic44 C/ommonly Hnuill to, Uiat at 
Inngth hn would oat tluMn, in a vory ftHU)niHhing mannnr, iu4 
othc?r p(!r)[>lcj (»at Hugarcd cuirraway fuunln a (^funvtlmyia with a 
VcngoiUKMi I TluMMHiHrvpinniM) Hooti wiU4, that no bnMight on 
II linctic; f<!vnr, vaHt hiimiorrhagf'H from tho inUsHtinc^H, noKo, and 
KuinH, i*.wrry ono of hiH tf^^th dmpt out. and ho <^iuld oat no- 
tliing Holitl; ho waKtixl va:4ly in hin (lfV4h, and hii4 rnUMr.IrM 
iMK'amo (U4 Kofi and ilabby as thoHo of ii now-horn inOmt ; and 
l)rokn out all ovor hin IkmIy in puntuIrH, whieh \U\\\rA nioHt 
int4)lfM'al)ly, ^4o that ho Hcratrlifd hiuiHcIf oontjnu.'iliy, and torn 
liis Hkin with liiH nailH in a very Hho<'king manner; thn (umm- 
tit»n of th<j ki<lnnyH YfixH alwuyH (^\«'4^HHiv«'ly liigh-nol(»n*d, 
turliid, and yo.ry fntid. iln waH at l;wt., with uruat d\^\\v>N\VS«'^^ 
jMirHiindiul U) lofivci thlH \M»vu'\e\imw owA^>\\\^\\w\» \v\ Vv^ '♦*^ 
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in a verr miserable manner for several montlis, lie died tabid, 
and in the liighest degree of a marasmus."* 

I commenc^ with the remark, that if drugs are to be used 
as remedies for diseases, some means must be adopted to dis- 
cover their healing powers. The observation of the effects of 
these drugs in healthj is the best method for this purpofie^ hith- 
erto mad^ known. 

The pictures of these e£Eects given in the latter pagesi have 
no pretensions to be perfect; they; are merely sketches, oflSaced 
as illustratious. Amon^ the omissions are the moral symp- 
toms, these forming a subject too extensive to be entered upon 
in this Essa^. The details given are sufficient to expledn 
what kind of materials are required; how they are to be ob- 
tained; and the valuable use wbich may be made of them, in 
the treatment of disease according to the principle simiUa, sim- 
tlibiis curantur. 

RuaBY, Jme *l1h^ 1854. 

♦ Huxham'e Worka^ p. 308. 
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*' MimM U lu yniii Vf\wi Um will wrvH, hr rmtfim In lAntwA with NtrnpltfUy." 

Hitt Uaai) Nmwiiin. 



TuiiTtr wfiH wnll fiii^nnd \ty iUn itridmitiN iA lio At tlin iKitt^uri 
. ., .nil. TliM proi/rinw whir-li 
(•i)V«ry itfirwih htw jhm^u T«innrlcnMy hIow. Tlin il#i|iHrttrMMit (»!' 



of a w«)ll. Tlin |)roi/riii4M which iiifinkitid litifi tnofln iti thn diH- 



tnnf^iKiKrn tuny m\rvt^ itH mi itltii>itnii.ion of thin fiu'.t. 'IMiiwi/Zmrf- 
//V;n oP rriftf/rmtic irrni wrm known to Uin iuic.iiinl#(, hut. nitUiinf; 
iiioni; Wa /Httitrift/ wiutriot known, itt. IniiMt. in Kuro|H), till IIMO, 
wlii^n !t wiifi nnii(l(^*.rilKn| |»y (Irrvcfr; Uin piVM^ticfil iippliiMition 
of tliirt pr»ij)r«rt.y f^) nnviffiifJon in 1-hn fmm.iyin'^n tHnnpftfw hnfrnnwl 
till ftlKint \9A\()\ Uin vtmnii'tm in Uin ilirmaion of tlin nnif/iMaicj 
nn^iilln in HiilMmni \n\v\A of tJin mrtli, wiii4 unknown until IMM), 
wImmi il wiui <liH«v)vi^n'il by SKMArtTlAN (UlwiT; tlio '//■// nf tint 
n<«f(lln ntiniun(*fl n ^cmt'till nfttJ<vMl 1»y It^niKUT Nouman in 
IftTO ; two (MMiturirw nnd a linlf rilitt»WK( ImlWrn tlin thawfrd du 
tfvtiim (»f tlin niHvlln by n i^nrmnt of nlrcariniiy wim diwovrrml 
l»y HIiiHTf:!) in iHlll^ wirM*.h ffv*.l, it iN w<ill known, Iim4 now \m\\\ 
implied priu'tii'iilly in tlm r/tWrw d'bvjrnph. It JMcividnni Wnux 
tlinrtiMinrtiouhirH tliiii in tliln, rtn in tnrtny otiior I>mni'.li(v4 ofnii- 
tumi knowlndfAi, tlin tulviuHvnnrtnt, thou/rli »(|ow, in mrd ; tlirn) 
ifi tlm \rTt*Jxi niKwiurn^rntrifnt tlmt pttnjrtM in Imiiiff nnuft* ; but in 
tlin df'piirtrnnnt of rnfMJir.inn i/iifi t^ri/Hmritt/nnrrU lnm hitlirrto 
Itfini iiHintim, Vnnti tiniti to tinin cixiKirinniw^d iiliyKit^iiinM liiivo 
not tKifin (iiu^kwrird l/O iufknowlf*dfi;«t tliat littln inipfovciiimt^ 
worthy (jf tlin niuni', liiin l4ik<*n pliwui in tint pwictifii of phynin, 
Nin(!n thn dnyH of lln'tiioUATteH, n |inri(Hl of rilKMit twnnty-llvn 
liundrwlynrlw. 

Thn ninKWi HfAtlonrtry cumdition of thn m*u*u*^ of tncMlicinc^ 
hiin nt'iHfin, nrrf. only ffiim titn nnturnl im|Niilininnt^ to tlm din- 
rovnry of Iriitli, nnd fttnn thn difllnultinN iKwuliitr to Uu«^ ¥\vW 
Jinii, {nit HiiU twrm ttom tUo^MVtot flvux^^^wXV^ \\\ >i.\vN \\\v^^^^ 
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TIiiH Tnot)io(1 luiH Ikhmi (Icifoctive in two ])riiicipal particulan, 
by which tht^ piwnsas cjf kiiowlalgo in the treatment of difleano 
hoH 1)ecn eifcclually hindered One of thcfle defects has been 
the trial of a drug only duriujor the exiateneo of diiiease, by 
which iU) eifectA are eoinplicateu and obscured ; instead of first 
exi)erimenting with it on the body in a state of health, when 
its own Hyin]>toiiiH would apjxsar, unmixed with those of dis- 
eaite. The other erjuaily great defect has been tlio giving of 
the drug in combination with others, by which its effects are 
still further compli(iated and obscured, if not altogether anti- 
iloUid and prevented; instearl of administering it alone, so 
that its s{)ccific action might be produced without let or intcr- 
ftsrencc. Had j>hysicians adopted these two proceedings — ex- 
{KTimenting in hcaltli, and giving the medicine singly in dis- 
eascj — the nial prop(!rties of each drug might have oeen, ere 
this, accurately ascertained. 

The first of the8(5 defects in the practice of physic I have 
discussed in my last essay, (Tract No. 10.) The second re- 
mains to be the subject of the present I have to establish 

TiiK FACT OF a>MHiNA'noN, All drugs being poisons, it 
might have been antici[)ated that, in using tliem as remedies, 
the plan to Ix) adopted would have l>een to try cautiously each 
one by itscli', in the hoj)e that, by so doing, some jKNiitive 
knowhulge might be obtained respecting its medicinal virtues. 
This knowledge once had would be serviceable to all future 
ages, and a stepping-stone to further advances. But the fact 
has not been so ; the plan universally adopted has been that of 
combining several or these drugs together, and aduunistering 
them to the sick thus combined. 

The mixing and combining of many drugs in one prescrip- 
tion, has indeed given ^^ an 0])inion of store^' of virtues ; but 
by this method it lias been impossible to discover the distin- 
guishing proiKsrties of any of the substancxM so emoloyed, and 
consequently our acquaintance with the Materia Mcdica has 
IxKsn kept in confusion and ])Overty ; and tlius this opinion of 
store has been eminently " a ca»ise of want." 

The extent to whi^sh the ac^'umulation of remedies in a sin- 
gle prescription has Ixicii carri(Ml would be incredible, were it 
not a fact readily ascertained. Not to notice th(i extreme cases 
which have been recorded, such as tlu5 one rmjntioned by Dr. 
Paris, of four hundred ingredients entering into the composi- 
iJon of a single mixture, I will ^ive, hb examnles, two very 
celebrated medicines, as preaex"vV)ea m \\i<i IjotAotv Wwtftawir 
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poia of thn lloyal Oollogo of PhyninianN: tho ThMatut Aruhf 
fmtrM or Vmv*f. Tmtrlm^ und tho o(niiilIy world-fiimnH nirrindy 
oa11o<1 Afithrviitie. Thn fi)nn(ir, nn kivou in tho IMmrtnoooppia 
of 1U8S1, oontnitm mxty-flvd itignxlumtMj tho lattor, in tho 
iMiarxniv*.o|)<iia of 17H2, oonsiHtM ol' fifty urtioloM, m ii)llowH : 



Vhniiiii Tmaomi. 

Oplmn, 

l<owmj(p«i)f hwlynlmmm, M S txr; 
IIimI rc»»nn, 
jlljrrtnti orriii-rtxHi 
Lii)ti(iriof4-Jui(w, 
N»irnw immmIh, 
HhonU (if fMHinllttm, 
llftlmorUilMul, 
(JttituitiiinL 

AtfArld In luNmiKfli, M 3 xU. 
Mjrrrli, 

Hpikniinrrl or RudoM/i 
HiUIVon, 

WtKNl of thn trtin (MmiA, 
ItidUti tmni, 
Onmnrii Imjr, 
While pflppw, 
JtliMik pnppor, 
KmukltKHitiNP, 
DtitiMir of 0rtit#, 
lilittbnrb, 
I<*rotirli tjAVPtidnr, 
itornhiMiiKl, 
VhtmIov, 

MnoPOfittlMi Niono-pfind«x, 
i'tuvlev-iioml, 
( litlAinini (driiHl,) 
CMnqunfttll-nMii, 
(lltiynr, AA 3 vji 
(Wmt of (Jret<i, 
Ortmtul pi tin, 
Onltin iinnl, 
Anumiiitii, 
Hiomx, 
UiHit (if mnti, 
(^nrrtmnilor, 
I'lmtln viUi^rlnn, 
Tnrm I<mtmlii| 
ItidUii leuf, 
(Jiwiii vllrldl, 
(Imitiim-riNii, 
Oum Ambks 
Jui(m of ltj|N)ol«ilii| 
OtfpoliulHiiiinnii, 
BtMli f>f Atilmi, 
" cif nnniAfnoiiNi^ 



MlTllftttlATH 

Arntilim mjrrh, 

HnlThm, 

Atfnrid, 

Oltitifumm, 

HulkntiArdf 

niuikliuHmM*, 

HneitN oi' tipiinjr-omfw AA 3 « • 

(}i()nlr, 

())NitiiilNitrmtm, 

Kmtiuh lAvoiider, 

(}ttlhfi.tiutn, 

Oyprkin iiirpnnUnn, 

liOiiK |M*pp<^r, 

Oiwior, 

.hti(Ki (if hjrpodistif^ 

Hi(iriix, 

OtNiiKitmr, 

liiilinii loiif, Ail f J; 

1*rtln (IIUINiA WfMIll, 

I'dly of thn tnoiititaln, 

WItltn tNtptHiPf 

HcMinllum, 

HcihIh of thn (IrrUin ftnrmt, 

()iir]KihMlNnitiiitM, 

Ji(KM*tifC(>N of (typhuN, 

JIdollhiiii, AA I vU, 

()(«iUntmnl, (ptirinml,) 

(Itiin Arnhhi, 

HiipdN of thn Htotio-tmrfilny, 

()]>him, 

Jh'nwp (sftnlftiiiotnw, 

(l(*tltllUI, 

Klowpm of thn pnd r»«n, 
DitUny of dn'tn, AA Jv; 
HuP(h of iinifin, 

Hwopt linir, 

( )rrlM-root, 

I Mm, 

HntfiiiNnititii, AA 3 1(1, 

Mntt, 

AofuMiit 

Hkunk-lmlllnfi, 

Ht. Jolin*ii-wort Uxi^ 
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VniOl TSBAOIA XlfBBOATB. 

Gumaoodai Oltfified hooey, three tknes ^ 

Seodfl ofpenny-creea, weight of all tiie reek, ezoepting 

Tops of St John's- wort^ the wine, mix and msSke into an 

Heeds of bishop's-wced, deotuaxy, H om nd itm arfem. 

Bogapenuxn, aft Ixr; 

Castor, 

Kootofbirthwort, 

JeW pitchf (or amber,) 

Seeds of the ooirot of Crato^ 

Opoponaz, 

Lesser contauiy, 

Thick galbanum, fiA 5 y ; 

Canary wine, (old,) J t\, 

Clarified honey, (triple weig^ of 

the powders,) mix and make 

into an electuary, seamdum 

artenu 

Such was the oonditkni of the Pharmaoopeias of tiie 17th 
and 18th centuries ; and though those of me 19th centuiy 
have made great advaooes towards a compaxatLy^ nmpliicity, 
so that the ** luxuriancy of composition," so much inveigh^ 
against by CuLLEN, may be said to exist no longer, the radi- 
cal error still remains — prescriptions are still notoriously com- 
pound. Very rarely is a remedy given alone ; yeiy Kffdy, 
therefore, can any precise knowledge of its properties be dis- 
covered, or the full benefit of its action on disease be o'bbuned 
I proceed to notice 

The theory of combination. The practice of mixing 
drugs is not only continued, but defended. The Phaamacolo- 
gia of Dr. Pabis, a book which has been very popular with 
the profession in Great Britain, is an elaborate treatise " on the 
theory and art of medicinal combination." The volume opens 
(after an introduction) with this sentence: " It is a torth muver- 
sally admitted that the arm of physic has derived much addition- 
al power and increased energy from the resources whioh are 
fiiniished by the mixture and combination of medicinal bodies." 

For example : 

" Emetics are more efficient when composed of ipecacuan 
united with tartarissed antimony or sulphate of zincj than when 
they simply consist of any one of such substances in an equi- 
valent dose." 

" Cathartics not only acquire a very great increase of power 
by combination with each other, but they are at the same time 
rendered less irritating in their operation." 

'^jDiuretics. — ^Under this class of medicinal agents it may be 
notdced that whenever a medicine \a liaJole ^^ injrcA\xs» ^^rJ®. 
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different from those we desire, its combination with similar 
remedies is particularly eligible." 

" Diaphoretics. — Our maxim, * via unita foriioT^ certainly ap- 
plies with equal truth and force to this class of mediciim 
agents." 

" Narcotvc§. — ^The intention of allaying irritation and pain 
will be better fulfilled by a combination of these substances 
in different proportions^ than by any single one, notwithstand- 
ing its dose be considerably inoreafied." 

it is admitted that it is better not to mix ^mtdants^ and it 
is remarked that " by multiplying the number of ingredients 
too fiu: we shall either so increase the quantity and bulk of the 
medicine as to render it nauseous and cuml>ersome, or so re- 
duce the dose of each constituent as to fritter away the force 
and energy of the combination* There is also another import- 
ant precaution which demands our most serious attention, that 
in combining substances in the manner, and for the object just 
related, the practitioner should be well satisfied that their medi- 
cinal yirtues ore in reoMty practiedUy similar, or he wiUfall into 
an error of the mostfouUil tendency. ^^ 

Such is the leading feature of the theory of combination ; 
the difficulties and dangers of which, as hinted at in the last 
paragraph quoted from JDr. Pabis, are so many and so great as 
to destroy all confidence in its yalue. But the poractice found- 
ed upon it is so general that it is needful to consider 

The evils of ooicbination. One of these I haye already 
alluded to ; it is obyious that the mixing of different drugs, and 
administering them together, must hinder the discoyery of their 
respectiye properties. Our knowledge must continue to be 
ignorance, so long as this practice continues to be pursued. It 
i& then a serious eyil which attaches to the usual method of 
prescribing that it is 

Abarto progress. It is an obseryation of Boyle that "there 
ifl no one tiling in nature whareof the uses to human life are 
yet thoroughly understood." How true soeyer this may be in 
reference to other matters it is truer still in reference to medi- 
cines. Iniere is not a single drug of which it can be said that 
the characteristic properties and the fitting uses are thorough- 
ly known; and so long as these drugs are giyen only wmle 
disease is present, and only in combination with each other, it 
is eyident that their properties and uses can noyer be really 
understood. How urgent then the call for a new method, if 
we would not have our present ignorance indefinit^b^ ^^s$v 
kmgedl 
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istrv, ami gladly avail myself (if any liolp it con render to 
iiutlk'itio ; wliiit 1 wirili U) remark at proHeiit in, that thetueof 
a tintij aintfii/ ami ahme, either in i)n)ving it in liooltii, or in 
iirt'SiTi))in<< it in (liseoHi*^ hoM no n*teren(ui, und it in plain can 
ruttr no rfjetrmx to t/te litj/U in which 8uc/i drug is viewed by the 
cheinuit. 

It might Ik) Bofitly OHHortod that nothing eon be more eon- 
HpiiMioiialy apparent than thifl; wliat then mnst bo the charac- 
ter of the op|)oHition to Jlonicoopathy, when a learned profijflaor. 
and the moHt conniderable writer on the subject, is eom]3ellea 
to have nvxxirHi; to tlie following statement as on argument 
against Uomtjuopathy? 

rn>li!Hsor Si Mi*HON cjuotos fmni tlie Organon of Hahxemank : 
'^ In no cA.su is it reipusito to oilminiHter more thou one single, 
simnle medicinal Hulwtanoti at one time," and tlien says: "But 
in lew or no iuHtiinei^ can the Uomn?o|)aths, if tliey follow 
their own 1:lwh, give a single substance as a medicine atone 
. time. 4^ike cme dni(^ as an exam])lo of tliis remark. Opium, 
uc(H)nliug to J Aiiii is, in ILomo^oputliic i)racti(ie, ' a medicament 
fre<pi(Mitly indicatod' in disonlers of various kinds. Opium, 
howiwer, is not a simple sul)stance ; but on the other hand, it 
is oxtnuiiely (M)ra|K)8ite in its oluiractor, according to the re- 
soarch(*M of many exoellcnt chemists. *It contains,' says 
OiiuiSTi.soN, *no lower than seven chrystalline principles, 
oallcul (l)morT)hia, ^2) codeia, (8) mramorphia, (4) narcotin, 
(5) luircAjin, (0) iK^rphyroxin, and (7) meconin, of which the 
lirst three iuh) alkulino, and the others neutral; secondly, a 
peculiar acid termed (8) meconio acid, which constitutes with 
sulphuric acid, the solvent of the active principle; and thirdly, 
a variety of comparatively unimportant ingredients, such as 
(9) gum, (10) albumen, an resin, (12) lixod oil, (18) a trace 
]>erhai>s of volatile oil, (14) lignin, (15) caoutchouc, (16) er- 
tractive matter, and numerous salts of inorganio bases.' Of 
thtise inorganic salts and substances in opium, ScnmDLGE, in 
his analysis, detected among others, iyl) phosphate of lime, 
(18) alumina, (ID) silica, (20) magnesia, (21) oxide of iron, 
(!t<?. UomaK)paths, in using therefore this * frequently indi- 
catod* medicam(!nt, opium, emjJoy a preparation which is 
certainly not single, but consists at least of some twenty 
diH'citJnt suljstiiTKses."* 

Wlien my second Tracts " l^lie Defense of Homcnopathy," 
was written, tlio best work which, up to that i)eriod, had ap* 

* ''JIooKBopathy, its TcmuUMid Tei\dOTvcte«," by Dt. Slmvitou, Profbaiorof 
MldwWdry in tiio UiilvonAty ot Ediuburgh, ute. v '^^ 
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pearod in BTiRlfttid againftt ir<>inax>imtliy — J}r. 0. F. Ilourir'n 
"Fallaoic*" — wiia w^locted. Whon Dr. Simiw)n'h Uxik Jip- 
poarod, I thought it wouhl dniiumd it itinly. but idVw wml'iuy; 
it, 1 ft;lt thiit it did not diMorvo onu, and i think tluit ovnn tny 
brethren of tho oUl practice will admit that 1 Htimd oxc-UHoil 
iu tiiifl feeliuf(. A writer who can not diHtinguiMh Ixtwcon 
tho Hinglo medicine of tho Hum(oopathiNt, and tho (?l<;rnoiiti4, 
OTf^nic or inorganic, of tho modern cliemiHt; or who iH ho 
diHmgenuoufl aa knowingly to attempt to confound tlioin in 
tho inindB of hiii readcmt, ib unwortliy oi' notice. I will not 
take upon mjHclf tlie duty, which Ix^longH to Ih. Simi'Mon'k 
conKcieiuH^ to decide uuon which of the hortw oftluH dilcninm 
ho (leKerveH to 1x3 imjiaiod ; but it iH diflicult to Huppn^HH a tvnA* 
ing of indignation, which involuntarily rincH on reading tho 
pamage I Imve extracted, in an author of such pretf'.nnionH, 
ami profeming to bo Hcriouflly dimMimiug the inerilH of a new 
mctlKx] of tnuiting tho niala(ri<ifl of rniuikin<l. 

In HomaxYDathy the giving of only one medicine at a time 
ia a matter of' necHsmity. 'Vno law can not be otherwine aji- 
plied. Let me now endeavor to {)oint out 

Thk ADVANTAGKfl ov THifl MKTUoo. From tlicuo 0(1 van- 
tagefl it will appear that the objoeta lusknowhxlgiid to have 
been Hought fi)r, but which are uruittainod, and, it may fairly 
be proHumed, are unattainable, in the common mcKle (if tnuit- 
ing <liH(Mi.s(«, are not only put within nsach, but are actually 
ao(V)rnpliHhe<l by the new trcwitmcuit. 

T/ie mnptuntv, in vain d(«ired by Dr. Vauth for liiH mrlhcxl, 
18 thuH obtained. A ismall done of a ninglo modi<;inc in U) bo 
arlminiHterod, and time allowed for \\h en'c<''tH to be pnxbuujd, 
Iniforc either another dose is given, or anothiT medicine in 
tried. The Himplicity which the law of llomojopathy hiw in- 
tnxhuxsd into the prescriptions of tho ])hyHician iH worthy of 
groat adminition — the one is a necemary c/)nH(Hpicncc of tho 
other. "So far," says Sir Jonw JlKiimJtrKii, "jw our exixj- 
rience has hitherto gr>ne, every ailvanco towanlH f/nrutralUt/ Iiiu4, 
at the same time, bcsen a stej) towanln /iimj)Uji(.ution,^^ Jt de- 
serves to be noticed how greiit a stop in this dirwUlon has Ixsen 
taken in the present instanc(\ 

T/ui prrx/rrM in vain waiU^I for <m the old methrxl is MyTKlcrcd 
inevitable Iry the n(sw one. I^ho igm>rarir*^ on the 8ubj<!(!t of 
the pra|)ertic!S r>f dnigs which has |)revailcd for ho many ccin- 
turies, will no longer continue ; a much morr; extimHivc and 
eorrerrt knowledge of them baatATOeAv W\\\w:x>^\\\v^^\\*^n^ 
knowledgo will bo daily exteudoflu \ ww ^tfaX ^^^^ \fti^»fe«^ 
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that I have learned more of the properties and healing powers 
of the various ailich^ of the Materia Medica, during the three 
vearH that I have Ihicu a IIoinoaopathiHt, than I did durintr the 
Ihii-ty that 1 was en^^aged in the UHual method of prescribing 
drugs, llow interesting it is to collect accurate detaUs of the 
cltiicts of drugs when acting as poisons; and how beautiful to 
olKserve tlieir curative action in corresponding natural diseases! 
There is now every tiling to reward, and therefore every thinff 
to cna)uragc ttie diligent studv of the properties of drugs ; and 
this study can not be diligently pursued, aided as it now is by 
HO Him])le and precise a method, without yielding the fruits of 
jirogr^ive knowledge. Take, for instance, a plant like aco- 
nite, or belladonna, or Pulsatilla, or ipecacuanha, and contrast 
tlie knowledge of it which the Homoeopathist now possesses 
with what was known of it before; and let it be remembered 
that, in a few years, every remaining drug may be equally 
well, or even better understood. 

77i« curative effect of each drug^ often in vain expected when 
other drugs are mingled with it, ma^ be looked for with k 
great degree of certainty, when it is given alone in an appro- 
priat(j d(ise. 

It is Dr. Pakis who asserts that 'Hhe file of every apothe- 
cary would furnish a volume of instances, wh»*e the ingre- 
dients are fighting together in the dark, or at leasts are so ad- 
verse to each other, as to constitute a most incongruous and 
chaotic mass." 

" ObsUliat Allis nliud : quia oorpore in uno 
Frif?ida pugnabant colidia, huiuentia liccii, 
Mollia cum duris, sino poudorei habentia pondiu.*' 

Ovm. 

This error can be eliminated only by resorting to the method 
of prescribing each remedy singly. There can then be no 
neutralizing, or counteracting, or antidoting effects ; no *' fight- 
ing together in the dark," so aptly described, and so ingenu- 
oiLsly confessed by Dr. Pakis. It is true this description is 
intended to apply only to the prescriptions of certain ill-in- 
formed or careless practitioners; but, tliough not intende<l to 
do so, it really applies, with more or less force, to every mix- 
ture or combination of drugs. 

On the other hand, the single medicine meets with no im- 
pcidiment (at least not from other medicines) to the produc- 
tion of its full effect. Suppose, for example, that the action of 
mercury is required on an ulcerated throaty or on the salivary 
glanda in a case of mumps; i£ gvvesa wm&^ b^n^tj \imiMXft 
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quantity will almoHt certainly act. The fwime mny be wiid of 
any other (Jru^; itH Hpcciiic cflRxjt will >)c prcxluccd by the 
mnali d(>HC, if given alone, with much more precision and c>er- 
tainty, than hy the large (loHrt, if given in combination. Whc^n 
the mnall doHo is nmui, an iharo in no need to ox)mbine witli it 
the "arljuvans" to fimiHt, nor the "dirigenH" to direct, ho neither 
IB there need of the **c/)rrigenH" to prevent miHchief. tSoap 
need not \)e added to aloea hm\ Jalap to ''mitigate their acri- 
mony ;" nor need j)atientH Ik) ordercKl to drink vinegar, to pre- 
vent their Ixiing poiHoned by Bugar of lead, given to Htof) a 
bleofling froift the lungs. 

The aimiwition oft/ie doHe, in vain attempted while Beveral 
drugH are combined, in acc/)mnliH}ied to an extent Ijeyond all 
anticipation, by giving euch anig alone. It Tnay be tnio that 
by adding tfirUir emetu: to vptrnnmnlui vomiting iH produced by 
a smaUer quantity of auih, than would be reciuired of either of 
them Beparately ; but tluj combined doHe ih not onlv Btill large, 
but so lar^ aH nc>t to Ih) Bccure frr)m doing miHchief Tlie Hame 
may be flaid of purgati vch, expec^rantn, (iiai)horeti(«, aH quoted 
from Dr. Pakth. With our f)reflcnt knowledge, mich procecd- 
ingH can not (»(>Ap(} Inking viewed an barbarous ; these violent 
offoctH of medicines Ixsing altogether ncjedlcss, while tlie Bpeci- 
fic action of the drug, the cflect which is really of value in the 
treatment of disejwe, cim l)e iKwt ol)tained by a very Hmall 
dofle. All drupH b(^ing poiHons, not only ifl "more in vain," 
but more is jKwitivcly injuriouH "when less will nerve." 

The indications of treaimfvU, in vain wmght alter on the old 
method, are not only precnne aTid unmiHtakable on the now, 
but^ afl the medicincH, ho alw) the indicatiouH, arerediuxd to one. 

The flinple nimedy oblige* the ningle indication; for if only 
one medicme is to 1x3 given, there can \ye but one indi(!ation to 
f>oint it out; and, if tM)BHibIe, the Hingle indication is a greater 
Bimplification, and a greater advantage tlian the single remedy. 
In the treatment of (lis(;iise on the usual method, even when 
tlie symjitcmis are Him|ile and uniform, or c^nsiKtent with each 
other, the supjKwed indic^itions are fjenemlly more or Iohh com- 
plicated; in c^ftSCH of more extensivci derangement, they are 
still more numerous, and sometimes even contnulictory. I^ho 
perphixity and anxiety to the jihysieian, and the additional 
jNiin and exhaustion to the pati(;nt, which are the natural re- 
sults of this wwnnlicjition, are often gnwiter than can readily l>e 
descrilnxl. In illuHtjation, 1 will take a case of the simpUjst 
kind. For example, laryn^ijismus stridulus, or the asthma of 
Millar — an affcr^tion of conBvdcT«JoVtt^LW\¥yT^\ft^^x\^^cv'^^ 
AntB aro vory subject, and GOnBAiAi\ii\c^ xs^ia^^ cS. ^ ^^tes«sas^ 
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HtnifTgln fiir y)rfAih, cwining on Buddmily, and producing a 
iluH>ic(l mid HW(ill(^n ruunlfiiiiin()o, which bui'^oincri HoxiietiiueH 
lihnoHi hliu'.k, thn*iiicniii^ HtiiExuiiion. 

4^14) iiulicjiiioiiH lor iruiitiriuiit J will cony from Mahox 
(}<M>i) ; of wh(iHc l)()ok it Iibh lieun Kuid^ by a mte Prf«id»ni of 
iliu Hoy III (Jollcgfi of Sur^uonH, and the muHt useful writer on 
iSiirgi'ry of the pruHont day, '4t iit no incoellont tliat no other 
iiKNiom HyHt4!m in, on Un) wiiole, hiilf so valuable ois the *Ktudy 
of Mi*fii(!ine.' " TUo indicationa iiro them : to produce vomit" 
in^<: by iiu antimonial emetic; to csauae ])eiii|)iraticiu by a wann 
1m!<I, (liliioiit cIrinkH, and tin; Miine nuHlicine; to excite tlm 
lM)welH by a ])urfi^ative of calomel ; to allay the irritability of 
tlie nervouH HyHtc^m by giving laudanum in prof)ortion to the 
age of the {Mitient ; and to produ(» counter-irritation by afiply* 
ing a t)liKtRr fjo Uie thnuit. 

'^IMiia iH a fair H[iecsimen of Allopathic tn«tmcnt ; let m analyne 
it for a moirient, lx!jiring in mind that the age. cif the Uttlo auf- 
fomr iH giMH'rally only ajev) moni/iti; and tlwit the ailment iH an 
ail(Haioii of the up])cr ])art of the windpifie, producing auch a 
(!ontiiuaion oC it hh thmatcriH HuffiMation, ail t/ie oi/ier pariB of 
thti ftotiif ijring luviUhif. We (tan not but be Ktruek, in the ilnit 
plium, with tlie Utrrible nevcrity of* the treatment^ whirh alone 
iH Hiinicient^ not only to ox|)oao it to juHt ctenaurc, but to de- 
mand itH alAndonmont; and in the next place, with the iact 
tliat all the indieationa ot* treatment an) direct and violent at- 
tiiekH u|ion ihtt limtilOiy partR of thti btnly. '* J^nxlue'C vomiting 
by an antimonial cmctie ;" here ia an attack uuon the ntomatsh, 
but the Hioinjieh waH previouHly in health ; wiiy prodiuse such 
a commotion in it, in a lial ly three or four montlm old '/ ** CauHe 
perapiration by a warm lied, diluent drinkH and the antimony;" 
luire the akin ia aaaailed, and itH natund Hecrctiona are to bo 
unluuilthily Htimulatt^l ; the akin was provioualy in a armnd 
condition ; why interfiiro with imd derange that atate? '^Ux- 
(rite the liowela by a purgativcj of calomel." ']'ho othcra were 
but the wingH of the invading army, thin ia itH centre. The 
f)Oor ))owelH are ulwayH deatiniMl to Ixiar the iiorccat part of 
the "encrgi^ic*" nHHauIi. And cidomel, too — ^tluit d(tfitructivo 
wcajHm in the lK)wel0 of an infiuit, and tlwae Iniwela previoua- 
ly in perfecjt health, l^he liver Aqvh not cmwie ; m«?rcury, it ifl 
well known, aclH powerfully on thin organ. The cAlomel given 
in infancy not uiifnujuent/V jmxluceH, aa ita aocondary «!flb(."ty 
a toqx)r of the liver, whicn laata for yeant; it aoni<jti'm(« de- 
Hin>yB alt«>gether the conatitution of the child. **Allay the irri- 
tiihihty of the nervoua ayHUnn \)y v;>v\uv; laxidaxvaui in \iropor^ 
Hon to the age of the p^disnt)^ T\\\^ ^ ' ^vxhbgl '\a \k^ 
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ninimFy or dnrvlnn t.lin «^nHibititlr«n fif tlin wlioln tirrvciiw nyntwn ; 
irpimdrd fiir nnoiif^li, Id prndiirn (unim luid fi|H)|»lfiky. In iliiM 
(•tU4f« it. iimimI. ilt^ptiWH ilin viUil ]HiW(^rH nl. tJin nintiinrit. wimti 
ilinir \\ynr in finiMlnd t.o rtfriif^K'*^ Willi Miff flilltiMiliy nl* limi^lJi- 
iti/iT. Ami why iiHMiiMlt. iliiiH Mm wlioln rmryoim MyHU^rn, im ynt 
rfMniiiiiiMK in ImmiIMj? "rnMJiino iMiiiritinp-irritiiiiliri by ftpill.y- 
inf< 11 hWnU^r U} i]u\ ilutMit..'* AIiimI |MM>r hnhy. ilin iinonfMidinfi^ 
nkiti irt l-r) hn inflinnml until it. l)liMt4)rNl Am tliiN \h i\u\ (vm- 
riiKJittfj; Mow, for tJin finwinl., of n tmtUinimt whicsli i^ riillful 
"jiidicionH** mid "iif.iivo*' lirHVtiifM) it in nuMtonmry ; but will it 
bcMir invPHt.iKii1.ion 7 

Tlnw nyrry hmljlhy part of ihn ImxIv \n t.o Ih« diMtiirl»fld in 
itx niitiirnl mkion, 1o Im oxcmIimj, diptonumMi, in(littn<Ml, and Mtii- 
|MitljHl ; nil ilinF4n iiiiinnntN, tiwHWUirily ^^v^Yt^ or iivw ovnr]"*^*^'*' 
111^ t(» tlin vit4klil.y of it r.liild, iin) 1.o bn iirtiMriiilly imNliuwtd, 
find nddiMl t^i tim niitnml diw)iiMi with which thn inhmt in iiU 
mady (vmt^indin^l 

Hilt it nniMt bo. olmnrvivl ftirthnr, wid, wnrii it not fHmilinriKfd 
1.0 im by t.lin iinivnrmility of tho prnntiiu^, wn should ol>m*rvn it 
ivitli iiHt.oiiiHlini<Mit. \\\\\\, iwihiwj ut all iH |)n«H(^rilN\il cnliMiliitivl 
to fu*.i. or iiit.i*ndfNi l,o lu^t dirrH^t.ly n/Km Urn affmUHl pttrL No 
mnicMl^ wlint4wcT m ^ivini wliirli hiw iiny iifttiinil w.tion on thn 
wind|Hpn, MicMmly orp;nn whc^ni M\y niltiipnt oxiNtK. iSnr.h in thn 
inhnt-pnt iiwkwiinliinMHf nnd minh iit thnitli^i^uhHininnr vioioniMi 
(if thn imiiiil tnntlKNJ nf tnvitinK diNOfiKnH, thiit it ii«, tbrthnnuwt 

Imrt., only thn hniilthy pnrtM of thn iKNJy timt nifi dimr.t.ly nf- 
iH*\M by thn mrncMiifvi pn«w«.ril>nd. ih\ onn cMV^wion/ rny 
Hiitivn, thn Intn WiMilAM IIkv, of IjrnilM, Hiiw n huly who 
wiirt MiitVnritiijr fnnn nn ninnr nniir thn nnkln, und hn pnwMilx^d 
fin iHHun In'Iow thn kiK^*; thn liuly involunlnrily nxc.lniuind : 
"Thnn I nhall Imvn two mmv< inHtniul of onn I" HiinJi ww( onr 
iHwt tmiittrinnt., MUn^ thn intr«Mhint.ion erf* liomoKmiithy. 

liot im n*1.iirn t.o onr mid'^rinK littln Iniby, with tlin nnw 
innt.hfid in our niindn, iind nil t1tt*rtn nontlintin^ indinitionN nm 
Hiiddi'iily mflncuMJ U) onn; to llnd n flniK whinli linn fi nntiiml 
]M»wnr rir ru*.tinir irpon thn windf)i|»n, nnd whi(*.h in honlth will 
jinMJMnf^ n nitnilnr tiKTrbiil c^indit.ion of it. Wn yj^ivn tlilM drn^ 
nionn, in vnry mnnll doNf*^, with MiK'.h m|intitionN m niny bn 
nMinitiMl, nnd thntvmipliiirit yinldfi, thnMytnptomHnm rcnnovnd, 
nnu. by thn binjwinfr nf (iof), thn nhild m nwt/iriMl Uj |)nrfnfa 
Imnlth'; without nithnr Wn rttotnm^h or 1miwi*Im, itn Nkin or livnr. 
or nfiy hnnlthy orgnti hnvititf bwn diHtiirlKul or inf^irfnnHl 
with; that whir.h wiim nilinK nn« lM»nn r.unMl^ iw\d VkvsA^ -mVcv^^Jv 
n wrll Uim iKjnn Int nlonn. '\V\<^\\w\\ts\>\yw\vA \\\\xoi vi*v. 
40, nritl t urn IkiuiuI t«) tMrtA^f ^ '^'^^ ^«««i. 
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It would 1)0 ea^y to give examples of more complicated cases, 
in which the indications under the common method ore still 
more numerous, or Htill more contradictory. I con not do 
more tlinn allude to one of the latter description, but it is one 
in which the contradiction is so great as to give rise to the 
greatest perplexity, and the most painful anxiety. The case 
i.s an inmimniatory disease of any kind occurring in a debili- 
tated constitution — a combination unhappily often met witL 
In this case, an antiphlo^pstic or reducing treatment is supposed 
to be called for by the inflammation, and tonic or stren^hen- 
ing measures are imix^riously demanded by the patienrs dis- 
tressing weakness. In the treatment of such a case bleeding 
and brandy, or remedies as much opposed to each other as 
these are, not un£requently find themselves in very close ap- 
proximation. 

On the contrary, by the new metliod, although a careful ex- 
amination of the case, and a dilgent stud^ of tne Materia Me- 
dica are required, there is but (mt indicatum to be attended to, 
and but one remedy to be given, and thus perplexity and incon- 
sistency are banished. 

In complicated chronic cases, wlien it is possible to discover 
the original or leading feature of the ailment, if a remedy be 
selected capable of meeting this primary condition, it not im- 
frequentlv nappens that not onljr will this condition be greatly 
improved, but other accompanying s^ptoms, though appear- 
ing to have little connection with it, will be also removed. 
And thus a single remedy will sometimes suit a patient for se- 
veral years, and relieve very various ailments during that tima 
This I have experienced in my own person, and witnessed in 
others. 

The benefit to the patient, so often in vain longed for from the 
complicated prescriptions in common use, may be expected 
with greatly moreased confidence from the employment of a 
single rem^y. Dr. Paris speaks of medical combinations, 
and declares that tlieir object is to operate '' cito, tuto, etiucunii^ 
—quickly, safely, and pleasantly — ^thus quoting the language 
of AsoLEPiADES as applicable to tliem. With how much 
greater reason such language can be applied to Homcjeopathic 
treatment the fore^ing observation may suffice to show. 

CHJto. A medicine is much more likely to produce its pecu- 
liar eifects quickly when given alone, than when its action 
IS neutralized or interfered with by being mixed with other 
dru/^ 
2leio. The chances that a patient will be injured by a small 
doBe of a single remedy, muat \>e mucSi ftswct \N^a2Q.\y3 ^ax\5>^ 
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doses of mixed medicines. He must be treated muclx more 



tafeku. 
Juci 



JucunJi, And as to the comparative pleasantness^ I am 
"Willing td abide by the patient's decision. 

By the use of a single medicine at a time, every injury is 
avoided, and every benefit is obtained, to the utmost of medi* 
cal skilL 

Stlch are some of the advantages which the law of Homoeo* 
pathy piiesents for our acceptance, in the simplicity of its mode 
of prescribing Remedies for disease. 

There is another consideration of a profound and interesting 
character, to which I wish now to address myself) and to the 
investigation of which I earnestly hope my professional breth- 
ren win give their serious attention. 

The sul^ect presents itself in the tertns by which the 
varidus articles of the Materia Medica aile arranged and desig- 
nated. It is expries&ed in one word— 4he intention of the 
treatment. • 

In the system of Galen, which gbvefrned medicine for fif- 
teen hundred years, all drugs were estimated as hot or cold, 
diy or moist, in regulated degrees, and were prescribed accord- 
ingly for diseases which were supposed to correspond to them 
by contraries ; as a hot remedy for a cold disease, and a dry one 
for a moist. At present they are called emetics, cathartics, 
diaphoretics, narcotics, and so forth. These terms indicate the 
very essetLce of the usual practice ; the light in which all re- 
medies are view*ed ; the intention with which they are given. 

Thus it appears that dnigs are not considered as they are in 
ihem^lves, out as they belong to one or other of these modes 
of action. When a patient is seen, the mental inquiry is. 
What are the indications which his ailments suggest ? Ought 
he to be vomited or purged, or refrigerated or stimulate ? 
The answer to these (juestions is supposed to direct to the 
classes of medicines which are to be administered, and they are 
given with corresponding intentions. In prescribing ipecacu- 
anha, or tartar emetic, the physician inten(M to produce vomit- 
ing ; in giving blue pill and colocynth, followed by senna and 
Epsom salts, he intends to purge j in aj)plying plaster of can- 
tharides to the surfece of the body, he intends to produce in- 
flanunation and blistering of the previousl v healthy skin. 

Far otherwise are the thoughts suggestea by the law of Ho- 
moeopathy. The patient is suffering in such a manner ; the 
question suggested, when the exsanm-oAicrcL cS. \Jaa ^aMfei^ Sa. ^^ks^- 
eluded, is this: WhsA div%^Txyd;yxKi^\s^^^ ^issaSar 

NO. XI. — 2 
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tion of di.S4>aHe7 That drug miiHt ncccBsarilj act utx)n the 
or/^iLH wliic.li fin; diHaistMl ; it will act U{X)n them while under 
tho cxiiituiiicut of ditfeaise iu a vury Hiiiall doBo — U)o .small t^) 
a4!t u|K»t any other orgoufl wluch it has a natural relation to, 
but whieli are Htill in a healthy condition ; by ttie use of tliin 
drug tho disease will be best arrested, the health will be best 
reston-d, and all that is well will be let alone. 

TliUH the immediate object projwHed by the IIomaK>pathio 
praC'titioner is, not to produce vomiting, or purging, or pers|[)i- 
ration, or any other evacuation, but simply to remove the ois- 
i*asr; from which the imtient is sufiEcriDg. Of course the ulti- 
mate object of the Allopathic practitioner is to restore his pa- 
tient to health, but it will \m secu that tliat object is aimed at 
imiirertly, through the medium of other prior intentions ; these 
intentions Inking, not Uj ])ro<luce health, but conditions which 
are themselves more or less dej)artureH iiom health. The sick 
man is to be <:ured hy Ijcing mauk vwre sick; however numc' 
rouH his Hym]itonis may l>e when seen by his physician, ho 
must have mmo additional ailments iiroduced artilicially, be- 
fore h(i cim ex[X)('.t to l>o relieved. This important difjferenco 
betw<M2n the two inUtrUiona must^ I think, be intelligible and 
])lain. 

Jt is true that certain effeetK are sometunes produced by the 
small doHc of the Jloinrjuoimthist which resemule, in some de- 
gree, the elTects of tho common medicines ; for instance, when 
acanile is given in a cM¥i of inflammatory fever with a dty 
skin ; at the moment when relief is experienced by the removal 
of the fever, there nuiy be j)erHpiration ; but tho resemblance is 
a})parent only ; the nKxlicino was not given as a diaphoretic, 
with the irUentum to pnxluco i)erspiration, neither did its do- 
ing so relieve the fever : thc8(3 two events happened in the op- 
posite order; the fever was first checked, and then, through 
returning hoaltli, tho previously dry skin Ixjoame moist. In 
the same manner, iu a case of constipation from torpor of the 
IkjwcIs, opium is given, and the natural action is oy and by 
restored ; not l>ecause opium Ls a ])urgative, for, as every one 
knows, it is classed at the head of medicines of an ojiposite 
character, but because it removed the UjrjK)r, by which means 
nature was in a condition to proccfid as in a healthy state. 

^l^lio contrast of the two methods is exhibited, though with 
soTn(j conlusion, by Dr. Pakis hiinselfj iu the following para- 
graph : 

" Dr. BiiACKWELL presents us with a case, on tho authority 

of Mr. JoiliitiON of Exeter, in which well-fermented bread oc- 

ciwionedf in tite space of a few houT8> wa cSecX. «o ^^^sc&U^ 
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diuretio as to have cured the aailorH on board tho Amt Uost 
Indioumti, who liad boen ntta^'Jiod with dropn^ in iMjuHcquouuc 
of tiM use of daino^xl rioe; ho tliat diuroUcM in hojiu) aum 
cure lay evacuating^ while in otlierH, an iu the instaneo al)o vo cited, 
they nucttote by curmay 

Mere, then, itf an<)ther characsterifttic diiFeronce lietwet^u tho 
two Hystorns of niodioal treAtmont ; tho iiAual method utteui})tH 
to cure by evacuating ; the new tuode will evacuate if there he 
any thing rejiiirinff evacuation, by iirnt curin^j. 

The reflAon now apj^ears why Uoinwopathista do not call the 
reaiediee tliey uho by the nauveH commonly attached i^ them, 
aa catharticK, Budorilic^i, etc The impropriety would Ik) as 
great af) it is to cull gotxl, wholenomo, " well-fenuontcd" bread a 
diuretic^ aa is done by Dr. Pakih iu the paragraph above quoted. 
Such an appellation ia a libel on the Btaft of life. What the 
bread did was iuHt what the unsound rice could not do-"it 
nourished tho body ; a(*/ting, not as a medicine, but as wliole- 
Boine jbod, the thing needed. The evacuation of tho di-opsii'^il 
effusion whs tho ec^nsequemu^ of llie restored health and Htrcngth 
of the diiTorent organs of th(^ body. Wlmt the JLIom(X)oputhic 
remedy, given alouc, does, is to restore the (UHOiUicd organ, if it 
be (iapalm^of restoration U) health ; any evacuations which may 
follow being the cotisoquenco of that restoration. This is a re- 
fined and Hcientiflc proceeding, as far removed as ])ossible from 
the rude violence of lar^ doses of poisonous drugs, given in 
oombuiation, and ^' fighting together in the dark." 

Tho considerations advanced in this Essay iiiTord coneluHive 
priindjucii evidence of the great su] priority of the method of 
giving a single medieiue at a time. The only question which 
can now l)o raised is a cjuestion iyf/of't: I)o<'S the plan succtujd 
at the iM'-dside of tho [latient? To answer this incjuiry, I 
would gla<lly prodiicM^ cius<« fnnn Allojiathie Hourcjos, and this 
for a d(»ul)le renson ; no disposition cujuld be felt Ui queHtion 
the authority ; and the in(iuit.essinial dose, wliich dons mi\. form 
part (»f the subject, would not (u;mj>lie.utx^ the evideneo. J*ut 
a sufTieit^nt numWof such eas(« can not l>t^ met with, so newly 
universal is the practi(!e of combination. A fi'.w n'port^, wat- 
tenjd thnnigh the joimials, may \w found of i])frnr.uHiUm hav- 
ing lHM!n given suexMvwftilly^ in lumnorrhage ; oil' rnjrftrr in Mciine 
spasmo<lic aff(3<;tions, w chorea; nf nux vomitn in Hpinal <lis- 
ease; oicreoeoU'. in derangetnenU of the stomtich ; of arnnnic in 
some diseases of the skin ; but these 

"Appunmi rM\ nuitPttVu ^puii^XA'itiA^x^ 
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and ^ev are not sufficient to prove the affirmatiye to the an- 
swer. So fiir HA they go, they support the statement that one 
remedy at a time is sufhcient to cure ; they also constitute evi* 
dence in favor of the law of Homoeopatny, as may be seen 
from the examples I have given ; they may at least be consi* 
dercd sufficient to lead intelligent observers in the right 
direction. 

I am constrained, therefore, to refer to the numerous works 
alreadjT published by Homoeopatbists, and which contain over- 
whelming evidence to prove tne sufficiency of a single remedy. 

I am also bound to give mv own personal testimony to the 
same effect For example, I nave seen, of acute cases, conges- 
tion of the brain removed by belladonna; croup cured by 
aoonite; mumps by mercury; pneumonia hv phoaphorua ; and 
of chronic oases, ayspepsia removed hr ptuaatiUa ; tabes mes- 
enterica hj sulphur; msease of the bladder hjnux vomica ; 
spinal distortion by carbonate oflvme^ and so on. In other cases, 
a single remedy is sufficient for a portion of the treatment, or 
for the symptoms in a certain stage, or during a certain period 
of the disease, to be followed by another medicine, also given 
singly, when that stage has passed away, or when the symp- 
toms are changed. 

The experiment is not insuperably difficult ; let others try- 
it as I have done. To my own mind, to say that one medi- 
cine at a time is practically sufficient, and answers better than 
any combination, is to state a plain fact^ and I can not conclude 
otherwise than by expressing an earnest hope that the method 
will) ere long, be universally adopted. We shall not, till then, 
be able to carry out the good advice given us of old by St. 
Basil * " The physician alwuld attack the tUaeaae and not tne pa- 
tient.'' 
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" Fob mjsel^ I here publicly profoas, that I will, to the end of my days, ao* 
knowledge it as the greatest obligation that any person can confer upon me, it, 
in the spirit of meekness, he wHl point out to me any error or enthusiastical de- 
lusion into which I have &llen, and by safficient arguments convince me of it." 

Thomas Soon. 
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THE COMMON-SENSE OF HOMCEOPATHY. 



''The GOD of trath. uid all who know me, will bear testhnoiiT that» from my 
whole soul, I despise deodL as I do all sUly claims to superior wisdom and in- 
fiUlibilitj, which so many writers, by a thousand artidces, endeavor to make their 
readers imagine they possess.** Latateb. 



Oyi coming down to break&st one morning, soon after the 
commencement of my experimental investigation of Homoeo- 
pathy, one of my daughters, a child about seven years old, 
complained of feding swk, and laid herself down upon the sofiL 
I gave her some globules of ipecacuanha. We sat do <m to 
breakfast, leaving her chair empty. Before the repast was 
over the child appeared on her seat, and her mamma handed 
her some brealiist without remark. She ate with evident 
enjoyment, and having finished she said, " I feel quite well." 
Her mamma asked her what she thought had done her good. 
Her reply was this : " K I thought that such medicine could do 
me good, I should think it was the medicine, but I suppose it 
was the breakfest,'' having forgotten that before she had taken 
the medicine she was not able to take the breakfest 

Here we have the grand impediment to the reception of 
Homoeopathy. It is in vain to explain clearly what the state- 
ment professes to be, or to contend earnestly that the fects 
stated are true, so long as there is a previous obstacle to be re- 
moved, namely, a persuasion that the statement asserts what is 
impossible. 

In this question of impossibility the principle of Homoeo- 
pathy — " likes are to be treated with likes;" a remedy is to be 
given, which, as a poison, produces similar symptoms — is not 
included. It may be tiiought improbable, but it can not be set 
down as absurd. Neither is the small dose, within cortiiin 
limits, exposed to the same charca That the tenth or the 
hundredth, or even the thousandth part oC ^ ^c^\!L^'5sK!L'^!^\si^ 
diaeaee as a sufficient remedy, 'd^'S\ ^^'^ "^"^^ >^i\a^\>^>'^'^!Ri 
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thoiij'lit iinpnihriM*', hut mu hnnlly \n'. llioui'lit fit mil rd (tr irn* 
lO.^yilil". '\')\f'. <lo.-«-'. vvlri^'h follow tlio iriillionlli and tJifj bil- 
iontli ol";i j-Muin, or, ;im iUt-y aro. t-ulM^ tlio ihinl and i]ni nixth 
dilwtioriM ;in; Ht']turfiUu\ Iroiri tli^ri". Iiy yi ^nilf* t/> l>rid^f5 ovor 
wlil'"li i-* tin; rr;il rlifliculfy. S'* far from \ff'w(r^ arixiouH UfC/m- 
c'Til tlii.i I v/inli to HUiU\ in all itH fon-ij, and t/> meet it with all 
fiiirn«'-.j, fMru-. to fiu'**. 

'I'lir: ohjc^-tion iH fonnd*'^! u])fm the gupjioHition that ihf. 
iwuiiH an; in;i4|*^/jii;ito t*) \mK\nrA', tlui nwiilt. Tlif; innniin.Himal 
floM; i.'. [irorioijn''i^d t/> l>'j a non rnt.ity, it. r^/nr^/;^ n:rriov(5 dii*- 
ra-'i. li';[i'v^ hoi/ioopat.lii'wurc^H aro jn^lj^fj/l iinjK>HHil;lo. 

Kv*Ty *|]W*t rrniHt, liavfj a fviiiwj Hunir-iont t^> prfxluf/^ it. This 
iH nniv'TWilly adTrriM^irl. VVIi«7i wu ''XiHsct t'* euro diwaHC by 
doH^'.M of rn^'.'II^:irM^ fv* Mm all tiH to bo inappro^^iahlc, wcj aro ao- 
r.ii:w/| fif |/K>l:in;.' for an fiYiwX wit.li(;wt a ^vuiw;, and U> rlo thia 
would li«; o[»po;«<l to rif.dit rciiiVtu and f;oniTnf>n-WJiH(;. " Tho 
pati'-nt in f:<:rt.ainly \tf'lU:r, hut it in r/>ntrary to <',ornrnon-HCtifiO 
t*! suppoH*; that tli(j Krnall don/; f:an liavo done liim gorxl/* 

My j)iirjio.=^/'. in tlio jimaent IO«-Hay Ih, t/» ondoavor to rcrnoT© 
tlii.< trn'til n]>rUu\U\ Ut \.\it: ji/jrjption of llomcuojjathy. 

Now, it aj/p^-arH t/> uw. tliat tlio ohj*;f.tir>n tliim rai.Hcvl ig de- 
]»riv<r| of all lon-f; by tlifj followi/i;^ c/^nHidfTationH: 

77//; hhjrrtuni. in yn/'-rdif an nMHt^Ufm. It i.q c;oU(;hRd in vftri- 
OMH U'.nu^y F.ucli iw, tlif; df>HM in a non-n/itity, and can do nothing 

*^;< nihilo nihil lit- th^j <'.a»iH(j in inivl(^|uat(; U;tho effcf.'t; the 
tliiii^^ iH r;ontrary U) roninion-H'-nH*?, 

It will b'. ohH^!rv<vl thcrt^r Hlnl/jrrK'.niM //rr;?;/: notJdnrf ; thoy arfj 
only nn aMHoHion, or ^-ApHH^ion of tiMJ oj'inion of the jho who 
irial:*'. tiKMri. That thin jAHW^rtion in g^ound^•^^H, dfjvoid of prfx;f, 
and wortlilf!HH, apptjiim froin thlM: 

It is 7/1/////'. in if/nora/i/T, What do tlioHr? who rrialco it Icnow 
of tlu; rriatt/T? Notliin«<. Whcnj arr thfiir c'xpcriTnnnt4iI in- 
\t:H\.if/id\f)UH'f Nf>wh*:n'.. "What iunt\ and painM liavd they 
bfrnt/^we'l upon tli^: inguiry ? Nonr? at all. They do not even 
prof«MH to hav*: Ktudi*-'! the. fubj^vt; th^-y wouM not ^'-ondf^.c.nd 
toHtudy it; tlii-y hav. too niU''.h H<'./irU'. Would you hav<^ tliefn 
ptudy rjiiar-lo'/y, find li.st<'./i to " huinhrjcr?" Ahinl we nre all 
far too i;/;nonnt of thfi opf^ration of natural rausj-M, and the j)n>- 
duj'tion of natural f.iYiw.iH, V) In* juMtilird in u.-^iin^Hurh language 
as thi.M, J low ofiijn an; w<! ^'ornpellMrl t/; ex'-Jairn: 

'i'iifi rMiiftfi in iiifjili'ii, tliit i>f1'<-r't. uUiAl ]iliMn. 

Tlrifl the refw^>n of our ii/,norai\rA'. m \\\\^, i"'*. Inuno luuKW^ oj 
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natwre eauxjd w/uit nar Ijodib/ Mnuivji Umrk vji. Wo luiv(» no iri- 
imU'i k!iowlc<lg« of tin? workn of (JlOl). Wo I'liU-.r iiixmi liln 
witliout idoiiH cxiiicuu-iiing tluj oxLurnul world. Our iiiiiids aro 
a blank as it iv-hikm'.!^ (wory tiling in tlio iriatoriul r.rcui'um urouiul 
iitf. But wo ar(J i;ndow(J<l witli bodily HiMiHiiH <"ii[)iil)lo of rc,<u^iv- 
iu^ iinproHHioMH froiiLOxU;riml objoc.Us, and wiUi tii(')it;d liicullicH 
fuinablo of lu'.knowlodp^iii/.^ tlio iinproMHioiiH thuH prodiictul. 

Tim Ltiiprcj!wioiis Jiutdo u{>oii tlio liodily Hoti.s<*^ i)y HuiTouad- 
iii/y; Hiil)HtaiL(MVH iKXioriK} idt^an in tlio niirid, whioli it pnic.oivr^M, 
remoinlM^rH, and roiiHoiiH u|H)n, ooniparin^^ ono with anoLlior, iind 
oliHorvin^ ro^jc.inblancujrt and dillijroiMKiH; oHjiooially tlio mind irt 
ongagoil in ronuirkini^ tho iulluon(ui;-i wliiiMi iiiitiind HuljHUtntioH 
oxurt ujMin iia(:li otiior, and in truoinp^ tho (umnc^'tioii of tlu*>U3 
inMucn(u*i4 as ohumo and oH'tiot, and thim tho i>odi(i,s and tlioir m*.- 
tionH, whic'h Ui^y.iheiv inako uj) tho iiatund world, gradually 
furninh tho mind with aliirgo vaiioty of thoiit^liK 

St^hig, thon, that it in thi*oiigh tho bodily Honsi'H ol' sight, 
h(!aring, nmiilling, t^mting, and toiiohing that tho mind ohlainn 
a knowlodgo of midUM' and iti4 motionn, and that wo hiivo no 
otlu;r moans of fulding t(9 this knowledge, it must follow that 
wc hu)U) ludkhuj hiri/ftwl iJui nnu'C narjitf'f. of l/utu/s ; of tli(3 inttU'- 
ual uotions of l)odios upon (uu'Ji olIioi* wo ani wholly ignorant; 
h(^n(^o wo aro not in a ('^)ndition to llirni a corro'-i opinion, muoli 
liMH t^) |)ronoun('<o a triio judgnuwit u|)on any suhstaiurti oropiT- 
utiou in naturo ooiHUirning which our hodily senses hav(^, i\H 
yirt, taught UH nothing. 

Tho truth of tluwi propositions is evident U|H»n relin-.tion. 
Ill what department of naturo do wo know any thing hcyond 
wliat our scMiSOS teju^h us? Whatsh<juld wii know ahout tho 
moon if wo had never stien it? What do thosi; iwiiow of 
musi<* who are horn <leaf ? or those of i-oioi-s who itro horn 
blin<l '{ W«J hav<? an instruotivo hnson whieli selt* this malt<'r 
in its tru(i light, in the answer of thr blind ]nan who was asked 
this tjiHistion : " What is finirltU like'/" " It is like Mr* w;/m^/ nf 
a irumv'i" was tho roiwly reply. TUr. iissoeiation in lUr lu'iud 
of an Knglishman of the soldior^s searlot eoat with militiiry 
musi'*. is obvious enough, hut the inahility U) coruMUve rit/fiUi/ 
flora w;mm/ eoncAipLion wjim (pii<^kly fornu^d) without tin-, aid 
of tho bodily sensi^, is not h^ss ohvioim. We liavi^ no itinaUt 
knowlo<lgoof tho objoeU and operatiojis of tho natural or malo- 
rial world. 

Again, tho ideas of natunr whi^h exist in men^s minds have 
come to th<!ni thr(»»igh their lio<lily s«Mises. W<i all thitdc w^u^L 
r(Mison iil>out ol»ji;cls we \\\\.\k\ vM'a'W^ vaawwXw n^w Vww. \\o\\x\^ 
oJum wa /lavo Hnj<illcid, fooil Yfi\ \iUiNv\ \A30t»\Ky\^ >iaA VAw-^ "^^ 
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Imvn U)\i('\i('il, Our brxlily HonfiOH receive irnprcflsionfl wbich 
ciur !iiiMit.;il JiwMiltii'H iwkuowlt'tltrci, 

'I'hus v/r jriiiii our kuowlrd^o of n.-itnn? from our Henf>Cfl, and 
from no ot.li#!r .M'>imto; for, though ili(irc in in men'R minds an 
iindrliniMl notion llmt tli(; jH^wen* of nifwon, or the mental Henso 
run (lis<'(»v«'r tliin^'^H hiil«kin from the Ixxlily wjnseH, and so can 
yatii(;r opinions and form jud^^meiilH v.oYKTrn'm^ natuml sub- 
HlaiH***H without Ixiing dcpinddut ujjon or indebted to the eye 
or tiK' t;ar ; tiiis notion in jin error. The workingfl of the mind 
may iinlecjd jirodurn ^(uessoH or ima^nin^^ rertiK*c,ting external 
thin^j;H, but how (jfiu they ]Kjn^(»ive the reality? Sueli Rpecula- 
tioHH can not 1h^ more than drtMiinfl; such lalxm* but tlic weav- 
inpr of a faiiciinl ^arrnrnt whtjrewith to eov(;r our ifrnorance. 
" Kor tli(; wit and mind of man, if it work ijpon matter, which 
is tJKj r/>nU?mphition of the creaturcB of OOfi, worketh a<:cord- 
in^^ to the Htulf, andift Umitid ili^rvlnj ; but if it work uj)On itself 
iiM the Hj)ider work<*th his W(^b, then it is endleiw, and brings 
ibrth coti-WJtlw of hnirning, athnirable for the fineness of the 
tiircad and work, but of no sulistanwj or profit."* 

'J'hrfl<} j>ro|K)sitionH bcinp' tmo, tiie conclusion I have drawn 
from tlirm is true alw). We liave no original knowledge of 
natnn; ; thir knowJedgti we a<'quir<i is obtfiined through our oodi- 
ly fi<;nH(*s ; we Jiave no other m^^'ins of adding to this knowledge; 
it nniHt follow that we (fan not know any thing iKjyond what our 
l>odily Hcnscs 1^\'ich us; that we arc not in a condition to form 
cornjc.t (Opinions or true judgments (^mceniing any substance 
which may exist, or any event which may ha])];)<!n, any cause 
or any effin^t of which w<i have not been mformed by our ex- 
ternal or Wjdily sciis<w. Ib^nce we are not Juatifled in pro- 
nouncing any uninvrMujaffuL phenomena im];>OHsible, or any undb- 
scrvt'd fa<!ts contrary tr> (vonimon-s(;nse. 

The ass(irtion, th(».rcibre, that the action of the small dose is 
(jontrary to (jommon -senses, is nothing more than the cry of ig- 
nomncc, and, as suoli, is unworthy of atti^ntion. 

Similar assort ions have ofb'ii be(jn mad(i in similar ignorancx*. 
It is no nc.w thing for novtil truth 1x) ))e met hy the same ignor- 
ant (Ty : *' It is <j(jntrary to c-ornmon-scjnse l'* Take, for cx- 
a)nplc, tli(; ibilowing acitount given by Profeasor liADKN J^>w- 
Kiiii of tlie invention of the t(;l('Scop(^, and th(^ dis^'Overy of the 
niwns of the i)lanet Jupit<fr. ** (j Afiif.KO having sufliciently im- 
proved upon his instrument, now Ix^gan S(idulously to direct it 

to the heavens J u])it«ir formed the next ohject 

of examination, and no sooner wius the teleflco]>e poijited to 
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tbat planet than the existence of the Fateilites was detected, 
and their natun; HtKjn asf^ertai ne^L (Februaiy, 1610.) These 
and other observations were dcscribe^l by Galileo in a tract 
entitled * Nuncitts Sidcreus/ which excited an extraordinary 
sensation the moment it appeared. Many positively denied the 
possibilUy offfwth discoveries ; others hesitate<l ; ail were struck 
with astonishment. Kkpler describes, in a letter to Galilko, 
the impression made on him by th(5 announcement. He consi- 
dered it totfxUy incredihle; nevertheless, his respect for the au- 
thority of QrKhiLny was so great that it set his brain afloat on 
an ocean of conjectures to discover how such a result could be 
rendererl compatible with the order of the celestial orbits as 
dsUrminefl hy utefivi rttgul/ir solids. Sizzi argued seriously with 
Galileo tliat the wppearance must he falhaiovs^ since it would in- 
validate the p^fectifjn of Uie number 7, which applies to the 
Slanets as w(j11 as throughout all things natural and divine, 
[oreover, these satellites are invisible to the naked eye; tlverefore 
they com eo^erdse no influence en the earth ; tlverefore ilmj are use- 
less ; therefore Huey do not exist 

" Otliers took a more decided but still less rational mode of 
meeting tluj dilRculty. The principal professor of philosophy 
at Padiw (in wliich university Galileo was also a professor) 
pertinfidously refused to look tJirou{jh the tehsco2)e. Another 
pointe<lly ooserved that we are not to suppose that Jupiter 
Iiad four satellites given him for the puri)ose of immortal- 
izing the Mkdict, (Q-alilko having called them the Medioean 
Htars.) A German, name<l IIouKV, suggested that tJie tele- 
Hi*x)|:)e, though accurate for terrestrial objects, was not true for 
the sky, i le j)ublislied a treatise discussing the four new planets 
as they were called ; what they are ? why they arc ? and what 
they are like? concluding witJi, attributing their alleged existence 
to Galileo's Odrst ofgoW^^ 

I might give many other examples of the same melancholy 
kind, but tlie description of this one instance by Professor 
PoWKLL is so graphic, and touches upon so many points in 
which the opjwments of astronomical discovery resemble the 
opponents of Homoeopathy, that further illustration is needless. 
In each successive age the discovery of new truth has had a 
similar reception ; it is always declared to be impossible, in- 
credible, ana contrary to common-sense. 

That the small dose should be thus treated is, therefore, only 
just wliat might be looked for. The announcement of its dr- 
iicacy is startling, but not more so than that made by Galilb^ 

♦ Bfldoii PoweU^B History 6iTS ^^ KVww^i- 
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— " tho succession of day and night is occasioned by tlie rota- 
tion of tho earth, and not by that of the sun and stars" — an 
aiiiiouncement for making which it will ever be remembered 
that ho was imT)risoned in the inquisition. 

I low mu».*h docs the statement that the earth moves seem to 
a>ntradiot the common-sense and common observation of all 
men ! It is true, notwithstanding, as is proved by careM in- 
quiry ; and so is the action of the small dose, as is demonstrat- 
ed Ky simihir c^ireful observation. " The works of the Creator 
in every department of ol>servation and science present not 
only mysteiios, but a world of wonders ; yet the reality of these 
wonderful things, mysterious as they may be, is not, can not 
be denied."* 

It is an assertion made in indolence. I say this because of the 
facility with which the matter in question may be tested, and 
ignorance respecting it be removed. 

Every medical man engaged in actual practice, has opportu- 
nities of putting both the principle and the dose of Homoeo- 
pathy upon trial every day. Let any practitioner resolve, as I 
and others have done, to look at the question with his own 
eves, and he can immediately do so. Let him begin with 
those drugs with whose poisonous action he is already well 
acquainted, and, in fairness, till he has more skill, give them 
in the lower dilutions, (the first and second,) and afterwards, 
when he has become more familar with their use, in the higher 
or infinitesimal ones. 

Such indolence as leads a man to pronotmce an off-hand 
sentence of condemnation against any statement largely affisct- 
ing the interests of the human femily, because it is novel and 
startling, admits of no apology, when it is in his power to put 
the statement to a practical test. " We axe to strive," says 
"WiLLixVM Harvey, " after jpersona? experience, not to rely on 
the emerience of others, without which indeed no one can 
properly become a student of any branch of natural science." 

Jt is an assertion made in foVy. I should have shrunk from 
using such a strong expression as this had not the wise man 
said: *'He that answereth a matter before he heareth it, it is 
folly and shame unto him." 

When a medical man tells his patient that Homoeopathy is 
" humbug," let it be said to him : "As you express yourself so 
decidedly, of course you have studied the subject experimen- 
tal]/; may I ask you how many months you have spent in 
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the practical investiffation ?" A child in such a situation would 
have red cheeks; wiiether an adult would feel aslifwned or not 
I can not tell ; I think he would look somewhat awkward and 
foolish. 

When a non-professional person gives utterance to similar 
language, let him be told that it is unwise to condemn without 
knowledge ; that when he comes to suffer fi^om disease, and to 
experience the happy results of the new treatment in his own 
person, his opinion will be altered. 

Such a change has just been expressed to me in the follow- 
ing note : 

" Thanks to you, T am now enabled to look forward to spending a happy 
holiday, and, under God's blessing, many a happy and useful year, in the en- 
joyment of a degree of liealth both for my wife and for myself, which, a few 
moDthB ago, I could scarcely have believed possible. And for ua, and our 
child, if disease iteelf has not lost its terrors, at least wo can look without 
dread and misgiving on the remedies for meeting it." 

His an assertion made in enmity. The question is not viewed 
simply with reference to its truth or falsehood. It is an " ob- 
noxious" subject, looked upon with repugnance and contempt. 
There is no desire to investigate it, but on the contrary a 
strong determination to banish it, to crush it, to do any thing 
to get rid of it. 

And yet it is the medicine of mercy ; it proposes to emanci- 
pate the suffering invalid from every disagreeable, harsh, and 
cruel proceeding to which he has "been so long exposed ; it 
professes to be able to cure more quickly, safely, and plea- 
santly than is possible by any other means ; it promises to the 
physician liimself the satisfaction of a scientific method, in 
place of vague experiments. 

But it is an "obnoxious system," "false and bad," and as 
such it is hated and opTX)scd, and that to such a degree as to 
prevent the majority or medical men from testing it experi- 
mentally, even with a view of proving the errors which they 
so vehemently assert it to contam. 

And what shall be allowed to be the weight of an assertion 
made so ignorantly, so indolently, so foolishly, and with such 
hostile feeUng ? Ls it of force to dissij)ate the convictions pro- 
duced in the mind by an honest trial of the new metliod, and 
a careful observation of tlie actual results ? Can tluy Ik) re- 
linquished at such a bidding? That would indeed be opposed 
to reason and " contrarv to common-sense." I^vd 1 ^^<^^^!^^«!i^ 
truly when I said : " This aaaer\iovi \a gcovMCL^^.^^^'^^ \viN.vS>S^ ^^ 
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proo^ and worthless ?" entertaining enough in the month of a 
child, but unbecoming in persons who have attained to "yeare 
of discretion." 

On the contrary : 

That Homoeopathy is true — and I now include in that word 
the principle, the moderately small dose, and also the infinites- 
imal dose — is substantiated by the evidence which I have 
brought forward in these Essays, and which I will briefly epi- 
tomise. 

It is a statement made by competent witnesses, I have observed, 
(in Tract No. 8,) that the best evidence which the nature of 
the case admits ought to be required, and when obtained it has a 
claim to be received. Hence the method of inquiry must be 
adapted to the nature of the truth we are in search of. 

Now, the true action of remedies is learned partly by expe- 
riments upon the healthy, and partly by observation at the bed- 
side of the sick ; therefore, in the matter we are at present dis- 
cussing, the physician can be the only competent witness. The 
question arises : " What is the kind of medical evidence which 
can be produced, and how far does it establish a credible 
testimony ?" For, " the strength and validity of every testimo- 
ny must bear proportion with the auihmity of the testifier ; and 
the authority of the testifier is founded upon his ability and in- 
tegrity — ^his ability in the knowledge of that which he dehvereth 
and asserteth ; his integrity in delivering and asserting o/ccard- 
ing to his knowledge."* 

The medical evidence in support of the truth of Homoeopathy 
is such that it is impossible to withhold assent to this testimony, 
if the number, the ability, and the integrity of the witnesses 
are permitted to have the consideration they deserve. 

It is due to Hahnemann, the propounder of the system, to 
mention him first and alone, and to remember that he occupied 
a place in the best-qualified circle of his profession, and was 
acknowledged by many of his most distinguished colleagues, 
as one of the most accomplished and scientific physicans of his 
age. 

Then, as regards the number of the witnesses. The medical 
men who have avowedly embraced Homoeopathy are now to 
be met with in every civilized country throughout the world. 
In many of these countries, it is true, they form, as yet, only a 
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small minority, but the aggr^ate number must constitute a 
considerable body. In this country there are at present nearly 
two hundred. In the United States of America there are al- 
ready two Homoeopathic Universities, and a large number of 
legally qualified Homoeopathic practitioners.* 

And as regards ability y it will be sufficient to observe that, 
for the most part, they are converts fix)m the ranks of regularly- 
educated physicians and surgeons. They had been engaged 
for a longer or a shorter period in the practice of their profes- 
sion according to the usuaimethods, and it may be fairly presum- 
ed that they possess at least an average amount of professional 
skill and experience. In support of this opinion it may be re- 
marked that among them there are nearly thirty professors in 
various European Universities ; nearly fifty mpdi(ml and court 
Counsellors, and at least twenty Court Physicians. These last 
are attached to members of the courts of Austria, Prussia, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Naples, Belgium, Hanover, and the smaller Ger- 
mian states. 

And lastly, as to integrity, Perhaps the best mode of test- 
ing this is to inquire into the reasons which have led indivi- 
diSds to study and embrace the new method Now, some of 
these have been induced to investigate the subject, because 
patients whom they had fiiiled to benefit by the b^t resources 
of Allopathy, had been afterwards cured by Homoeopathy. 
Among these is Dr. Chapman. He says : "it happened that, 
during my absence from Liverpool, some of my patients had 
been induced to try the Homoeopathic treatment Some of the 
cures could be explained away, but several of them could only 
be honestly accounted for by admitting the full efficacy of the 
treatment that had been pursued. It will be sufficient to men- 
tion one of these. A gentleman had been subject to haemor- 
rhoids for some years, and the loss of blood was sometimes 
fearful. His bowels were habitually and obstinately constipat- 
ed, and any medicine but the most gentle laxatives brought on 
the haemorrhoidal flux. Astringents were of no use during 
the discharge : they produced mischief when takeu internally. 
He had been under the care of several eminent men in London, 
and had tried many medical men in Liverpool. Ilis condition 
was made rather worse than better by the efforts of all and each 
of us to relieve him. Uis life was a misery. Two or tliitx) 
months after he had been under Homoeopathic treatment, I met 

* Since writing the above, Dr. Atkia lias fovored mo with the following state- 
ment of Ilomceopathic practitioners, flx)m Kia fort.l\c»wv\tL^ "GVtvi^^Qr^ ^'''^T«&c^sje — 
inLondoDf 63; in the provinces, ViS— ^0\-, wA>i'vv;^iw^a^^'^^<N^>Kv'^^^^ 
States. " I am glad to ftnd that 1 Yiay % noX. \»p»^^ «^v\Vs qI ssxs.^Kgs^^^'^^ 
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liirii our diiy in tlic. stri'ct, and was astonislicd at the alteratioiB- 
in liis ;*|i])rarinic«'. From luMrif? oniacijited lio had grown stout, 
an<l \v;ls :ilt«»if.'tli(T in I'Xfoilcnt conditi(;n. I askcxl him what 

111* li:{'l ! n iI'Mii^r, iiud tlH'iva]K>u lie told tuc of liis having 

swo'MilmI awijy in London iVorii the Icxss of blood; tliat a Ho- 
iiMi'n|,:itlii.' physiriun hiul attcnde<l liim; that he had suffered 
no ln.-,s of hlooil >incr; that his bowels were regular, and that 
he no longer suflen'd any inconvenience from the trying, and, 
in his case, <langiTous complaint he liad suffered from a dozen 
yi'airt or moie. 'J'his and several other c<mcurrent cases 
of m}' own patients, siiecessfully tn rated by this method at the 
same time, induced me to lay aside my prejudice against the 
apparent absurdily of the dose.-^, so far as to ie&tby twtu/xl expert- 
mf.nt their eflica<'y and value. I was immediately convinced 
tliat the doses were cflicacious, and conviction of tlie truth of 
the d(K;trine ibllowetl." Many "urged their eager remonstran- 
ces, but my duty was i)lain so soon as I became convinced; 
and it was lite sincerity of ray conviction which gave me Uie c&iir 
rage tojtcr.scvfire^^ 

Othei-s liave bc^cn persuaded to examine the new system by 
tlie i-eprescntation of medical friends who had previously be- 
come converts, and wliom they resi)eeted as honest and con- 
scientious men. 01' this numlx;r I am one ; having been urged 
to undertaken the investigation 1 have described in these Essays 
by my friend Dr. JlAMsnOTUAM. I was told that I liad had 
amj)le experience of the usual metliods, which would enable 
me to a)mpare the new one with them ; that, having retired 
from the lauorious part of my professional duties, I had leisure 
and oi)portunity ; and, in short, that it was my duty. I hesi- 
tated at first, but it had been laid on my conscience, and after 
some consideration, 1 determined to take two years and to 
give it a full investigation. I had no other wish than to dis- 
cover the truth. 

Others, again, have engaged in the laborious task expressly 
for the puri>ose of proving llomooopathy to be a fallacy. Dr. ll. 
V. Malan is one of these. He Jias favored mxi with the fol- 
lowing account: 

"Ailer having lived f(;r some years in the house of a Ho- 
mfeo])athic ])hysician in Gennany, and seen his ])rnctice, ami 
hoard liim speak and teach, 1 wont to Paris in 1840, and lo 
e.jitod myself very near Uahxkmann's rasidence; I called on 
liini almost the next moniing, and told him at once that I ha<l 
ex^me to him with the desire and intention to study and know 
thoroughly Homoeopathy, in order to write^ if possil)lo, the lx\st 
book nffamai it. Ue rcccivcOi me luvil Y\vs\fc\\.vivV \>o m^ tw^j^ 
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kindly, and immediatoly put me in tho way of best studying, 
but he added, with his usual benevolent smile, * You never 
TVill write your book.' Most generously lie directed my stu- 
dies for more than a whole year, and 1 need not add his word 
*was true — ^I never wrote the book, though 1 hiul begun it and 
laid materials down for it, before seeing HAirNKMANN". 

** My conversion was not an easy one ; I was fresli from the 
-Allopathic benches, and flushed with the victory of all Allopa- 
tliic honors. In adopting Homocx)pathy, I roused the whole 
* Faculte' of my native city (Gteneva) agamst me, and caused no 
small uj^roar, which ended, however, with what is the truth in 
xnedicine." 

The number, the skill, and tho integrity of the medical wit- 
nesses to the truth of Homoeopathy are amply sul&cient to 
*xnake the statement credible. 

Jits a statement Tnacle upon svfficient evidence. If the wit- 
nesses are competent, so is their evidence comyJete. What 
does it amoimt to? It amounts to this, that, being medical 
practitioners, regularly educated and duly qimlilied, and hav- 
mg had more or less exjxjrience— this experienc*^, in some cases, 
equalling that of any of their proftissirmal colleagues — they 
have tried the new practice experimentally, witlx every j)re- 
caution in their power to avoid mistake; they have, in tiiis 
practical manner, been ]>ersmided of its actual and positive 
superiority over their former midiods, and they have nad the 
honesty and the courage to avow their conviction of its truth 
and value. It amounts to this, that cases of every descjription 
liavo been published by hundreds, with all the accunicy and 
precision of diagnosis and treiitment with which the profc^sson 
IS &miHar, and which, in aocordjmco with the progresta of mo- 
dem science, it demands ; ctises of the most acutc^ and danger- 
ous character; cases of the mast tliniiliar and well-known dis- 
eases; cases of the most olwtinate and refractory chronic ail- 
ments; cases of diseases in children, in jidults, in old ago; 
cases in j)ublic hospitals, and in privat.e practice, ; cases in courts 
and in cottages ; cases fmm among the most intcslligont and tho 
most illit(Tale, and all allbrding evidenfie of sujicrior suci-css to 
that which has yet been prcisentiKl in similar reiK)rts of any 
other kind of treatment. It amounts to this, that ii' the i»vi- 
d(mee uj)oii which the trutii of Homojopathy now n^sts ho. not 
Buflicient U) estjiblish it, then nothing can l)e establishexi as Iruo 
UjKm any evidence? whatever; and without faith in human U^s- 
timony how are w(5 to ])rocccd in thvi <.itd'v\\^r^ \\5X\>occ^ viL 
life ? " I'Lcro is no scieiuio tau^vX. Vv\\\ki\\\. ^st\^^>\^\ \^v.^\v^\ 
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tbcro arc no letters learned witliout preceding feith. There 19' 
no justice exwuted, no commerce maintained, no business pro- 
secuted witliout this; all secular affiiirs are transacted, all 
great achievements arc attempted, all hopes, desires, and inclin- 
ations are preserved by this human faith, grounded upon the 
testimony of man."* 

Tlie question Ls a question of evidence ; the evidence is suffi- 
cient ; reason and common-sense demand our assent. 

And why not ? Similar statements have been received upon 
similar evidence. The ground on which I advocate the recep- 
tion of Homrxiopathy is that which is the basis of all Experi- 
mental Philosoi)hy ; it is on the plea of observation — on the 
testimony of our senses. Every department of science con- 
tains numerous instances in which tnc most unexpected and 
important results arise out of apparently insigniQcant and in- 
adequate causes. I can give only a few examples. 

In Magnetism: take a poker, or bar of iron, not previously 
magnetic, hold it in a position parallel with the earth's axis, and 
strike the upper or northern extremitjr a rather smart blow 
with a hammer — the poker or bar will have become a magnet; 
it will now attract particles of iron, and it will attract and repel 
the poles of otlier magnets. Now hold it horizontally, and stnke 
the opposite or southern end a similar blow, and it will cease 
to be a magnet — ^it will no longer attract iron, nor attract and 
repel other magnets. What stnking effects fix)m such a simple 
action I 

In Chemistry: every experiment is an illustration. It is 
impossible to anticipate the results of a single case in which 
elements combine, or in which compounds are ■ decomposed. 
The effects are always startling. It is this which gives to lec- 
tures on Chemistry their excitmg interest You place a piece 
of metal (Potassium) upon a lump of ice— it bursts into feme, 
and produces a solution of potash 1 You apply an electric 
spark to a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases; you have, 
on the instant, an explosion like that of a magazine of gun- 

1)0wder, and a drop of water results 1 You mix colorless 
iquid inffredients and obtain, in a succession of instances, solids 
havinff all the colors of the rainbow ! 

In Mechanics: as an example on a small scale, take some 
biniodide of mercury, spread it upon a sheet of paper, and hold 
it over a lamp; in a moment or two, the brilliant red, equal 
to vermiUion, becomes a fine yellow, and remains so, even aiter 
it has been allowed to cool ; take a knife or spatula and pass it 

• Pearaoiu 
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over the yellow powder with a little pressure and firiction, and 
the beautiful vermillion is instantly restored. In these meta- 
morphoses tliore is no chemical change, but simply a difference 
in the mechimical arrangement of the particles of the compound 
of mercury and iodini?. 

As an example on a larger scale, look at a railway train, and 
marvel how a smooth iron wheel passing over a smooth iron 
bar can, by what is called the resistance of firiction, drag after 
it a weight of many tons in carriages and luggage. 

In Botany: the graftin^j of firuit trees may be adduced as an 
example. What a childish proceeding it would appear when 
first attempteil, and how unlitely to be productive of important 
results ! And yet the evidence of facts has overcome the ap- 
porent absurdity, and the practice is universally adopted. 

Moreover, tiie ground upon which I rest the claims of 
Homeopathy is the ground upon which all the common afOEurs 
of life necessarily rest Whatever may have been the pre- 
vious notion of probability, it is the actual fiw!t which deter- 
mines the point. Just now all are noticing the sudden changes 
in the weather. We go to bed under the canopy of heaven 
glittering with stars, and there is a hard frost ; we expect the 
roads wul be dry and clean in the morning, and the bovs 
think of their skates. We get up, and find only clouds, rain, 
and dirt- And so of every thing. " That will probably hap- 
pen which to all human calculation seems the most unlikely, 

Hahxemaxx, in his Onjanan, keeps in the back groond the 
practical feet, and labors to establish a speculative explanation 
of it. His followers do not agree in adopting his explanation, 
but, so &r as I am acquaint^l with their writings, they all have 
some hypothesis of meir own. I have been condemned for 
not accepting any of these. I respectfidly decline them all, 
and oifer no explanation. By this course. Homoeopathy is 
placed upon a tbundation which it has not yet fairly occupied; 
and hencetbrward it will be in vain for its opponents to atta^^k 
it as they have hithert*> done. I present it as a /art, sappcrUni 
by sufficient eridence^ and to as5;ul it as such will bo t<.>und a c^i^k 
much more difficult tlian to criticise speculations however in- 
genious. 

The question is thus irreatly siiiiplifietl and reiluced to one 
alternative. Either the thiniris true, t>r the testimony is tklse. 
To settle this point. U^th rtnisouiuir and assertion are alike im- 
pertinent. The testimony luis a olaim ti> K>e nveived, the thing 
13 true ''according to the eviileuce,'* until tacts — the residt of 
trials at least as ii=i!uenni5. oix i\v\i x^r^uwvow^ vnI ^">&Q!wsa»» -^^^ 
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l(\ist of equal ability and integrity — arc brought forwaxd to 
suiMxjrt the opposite i)robability. 

flu a stateiiicnt U'lfowl previous experience^ hut not opposed to 
rfttsoHj or rontntn/ to ojiiihum'sense. I will not attempt a defi- 
nition of ** connnon-scn.so."' A term in dail}' use must often 
]>tj applied indetinitc'Iy. It sometimes signifies merely former 
knowledge, or previous experience; at others, it implies the 
liighest exercise of human reason. Now, many things may be 
bnioml roninion-sense, in the fii-st meaning I have given, but 
not contrary to it ; and many things may be aJjove conmion- 
sense, in the last signification, but not opposed to it. 

Taking common-sense to mean, as it often does, previous ex- 
perience, then every new discovery or invention is beyond, though 
not contrary to, common-sense. The first use of the mariner's 
compass would be quite beyond all previous knowledge, and 
doubtless was ridiculed as contrary to reason ; it would be said 
of it that though true upon land, it was false upon the waters. 
With the first use of every thing, it has been as we have seen 
it was in the case of the telescope and the satellites of Jupiter. 
And so with the small dose. It had never occurred to any 
one to try it before. It was new to experience ; it was be- 
yond former knowledge, but it was not contrary to either. 
There had been no previous experience ; there had been no 
knowledge to which it could be contrary. The experiment 
discovered a new fact. The observation of the new fact sim- 
ply became knowledge in the place of ignorance. When it 
was said, therefore, that "the patient is certainly better, but it 
is contrary to common-sense to suppose that the small dose 
can have done him good," it meant only that a cure by the 
small dose was beyond that person's previous experience ; he 
had not known such a fact before ; it was new to him, but he 
will scarcely presume to say, on reflection, that therefore it 
could not be true. 

The statement is beyond previous experience, but before 
any one can with justice say it is contrary to common-sense, he 
must try the doses sufficiently to gain from experience tlie 
knowledge that they do no good. Those who have hitherto 
used this language have not tried these experiments. It has 
been uttered in ignorance. A few years ago, a book was writ- 
ten to prove the impossibiUty of steamships navigating the 
Atlantic; it was contrary to common-sense; the answer to 
which, as every one knows, was the immediate performance 
of the impossible undertaking ; it was simjjly beyond previous 

experience ; the experiment had never before been made. 

When Mr. Stephenson hadmveiv\ieOL\na\oeo\\Ao>L\N^eti^^ 
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to more i^xxi &mooth iran rails — ^having didcorerecl thit the 

xesistanoe erf fricticm would be sufficient to prevent the rota- 

'tion •without progression of the -wheels — ^he did not venture 

i» profwae a speed of more than twelve miles an hour, and 

even this proposition was laughed at as eontrair to common- 

sense ; haa he said forty miles, his discoverr would have been 

soouted^ and railway travelling perhaps a thing yet unknown. 

To drag forward common-sense in this manner, as opjxised 

to new experiments and investigations of nature, is gresitly to 

dishcmor it. Where there is no experience, what common-sense 

does, in such a case, is to urge inquiry, and to dictate a suspcn* 

sion of judgment imtil inquiry is completed. 

Again, taking common-sense in its other signification, as the 
highest human reason^ the new £iLCt msix be abow this reason 
to understand or explain, but it can not be contrari/ to reason 
if it exist, nor can it be contrary to reason for us to believe in 
its existence, if that is proved to* us bv sufficient evidence. 

I have observed that we know notting of the objects in na- 
ture bey^ond their surface; the knowledge which our bodily 
senses give tis not extending beyond that Even if our intel- 
lectoal vision cotild penetrate below the surBice, aud show us 
something of the interior mechanism, our circle of knowledge 
would still be a contracted one. All nature being the handi- 
work of a Being infinite in wisdom and power, it must of ne- 
cessity be beyond the grasp of a finite intelligence like the hu- 
man mind. But the internal movements of the particles of 
all bodies, and their mode of acting on each other, are not with- 
in our ken, however much we may long to know them. Every- 
thing, therefi)re, is a mystery, and it is the attribute of the 
highest reason to be chiefly employed in the discovery of facts. 
We are surrounded by marvels which we can not explain : 
lest I should be tedious, I will mention only three. The sun 
will take vour likeness in a second of time ; a message may be 
sent hundreds of miles still more instantaneously; any one 
may breakfast in Rugby, be in London (82 mUes) in two hours, 
spend six hours in tmit city, and be home to dinner. Now 
these are marvels which even our own fathers never dreamed 
of; had we talked to them about such things, they would have 
thought us insane, and yet they are true. It is not the less a 
fiact because it is a marvel, that the sun will take your picture 
in a moment It is not the less a &ct because it is a marvel, 
that a message may be sent instantaneously any distance by a 
wire of metal. It is not the less a feet because it is a marvel, 
tliat any one can travel forty milea ^xi\iOva. KsA'^ ^^\ias^^ 
marvels in the science of light, wKTr Toaq \^^ TM2^»\iSW^ ^^casss^^ 
NO. XIL — 2 
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in the fV'i(m<*c of rrK'dicino ? Tf a marvel in (ilcotricity, why not 
in nuiditMUc? If in iiu^'hanirH, J jAsk a^uin, wliy not in mcdi- 
oiii<;7 If in thing's wWw.h vnwcvrn inannn:itc bodicv^, why not 
mn(*h niortj in tho things wlii(!h lK3loug to living hcingH? 

'J^he works of GK)J) anj for ever setting our reason at defi- 
ance. If wo attenii)t to tako Imt one step Ix^yond the evidences 
of our iKxlily scnsiis, exeei)t to dniw a few useful inferences, 
with a view to make some praxitieal applications, we lose our- 
H(;lv(*-s at once in rjmjwinre. "Tilings fxirceivecl hy sense are 
more assured and manifest than matters mferred by reason ; in- 
asmuch as the latter proceed from and are illustrated by the 
former."* 

It resulte from these remarks that if a statement of a new 
marvel lx»ars tlie rigid s(jrutiny of careful observation, com- 
mon-sense, or reiiiwm at on(!(^ admits its truth ; and thus the 
common-sense of Homceopathy lies, wherci the common-sense 
of every thing else lies — in the truth and value of the fact 

Jt is a sUitfTnent which aximits of ready ctmfirmaiixm. "Is 
there any tiling more difficult than the establishment of a fact?" 
said a very intelligent neighl>or to me the other day. My 
reply is, that tliough the establishment of a new fact may be 
diilicult, it is not imi)Ossible. Any fact may bo established by 
evidence, but some men may not like to see the evidence. 
'* Dissatisfaction with evidence may possibly be men's own 

fault"t 

The confirmation of the fact we are now considering is open 
to the observation of any medical practitioner every day, and 
that without reading hookn on Homreopathy. He knows well 
that ipficacLutnJia causes sickness ; when he is requested to pre- 
scribe for a child who is suffering from sickness and vomiting 
from a disordered storaacli, let him give a few small doses of 
this drug. lie will thus at once test both the ])rinciple and the 
dose ; and unleas tln^re is sometliing more al)Out the case than 
I have supi)Osed, he will find his patient very quickly cured. 
He knows that inerniry acts upon the salivary glands ; let him 
give it in a case of minni)s, and he will iind his patient recover 
more raT)idly than he hiis ])ecu acc^ustomed to observe. Ho 
knows tliat corroaive suUtmaf/i ])roclu(X}s dyscntc^Ty; let him 
give this substanc^^ in an ordinary cjise of dysentery, and the 
discuse will most probably yield more si)eedily than if ho liad 
fidoj)ted any other mo(l(^ of troatinent He knows that tohite 
^uillfjhore is a most powerful ])urgative; let him give it in a 
pmg'mgj if chilliness be an accompanying symptom, and ho 

♦ William Harvey. '-^-^^ 
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•mil perhaps be surprised at the beneficial result He knows 
that arsemc and phosphorus produce inflammation of the sto- 
mach and bowels ; let him have courage to try either of these 
poisons and he will probably see severe sufiferings subside un- 
der the influence of the smaU dose. He knows that cantharides 
act upon the bladder, and readily cause strangury; let him 
give them in a similar case, and his patient will most likely 
need no other remedy. He knows that nux vomica acts very 
much upon the spinal marrow, and upon the organs depend- 
ent upon the spinal nerves, and those of the great sympathe- 
tic ; let him try it in various affections of these organs and he 
will often succeed in curing his patient. He knows that lecid 
ofl»n causes paralysis of the extremities ; let him give it in cases 
resembling tnose of poisoning by lead, but which have arisen 
from some other cause, and he may find a very difiicult and 
troublesome affection considerably relieved. 

If the practitioner is acquaintea with the literature of his pro- 
fession, he will know that copper and stramonium produce mus- 
cular spasms ; ipecacuanha, symptoms resembling asthma; coc- 
cuius, paroxysms of vertigo with nausea ; antimony, derange- 
ment of the stomach and cnest; suiphur and arsenic, affections 
of the skin. Prom the same sources he will know the injurious 
effects of other substances, when acting as poisons upon per- 
sons previously in health. 

So fiur as I have yet learned, every medical man who has 
thus examined the subject, with candor and perseverance, has 
seen and acknowledged the confirmation in his own hands of 
the truth of the statement. Nothing remains but for others 
to pursue a similar course ; but, if men will not look through 
Galileo's telescope, it is not surprising if they do not see Jupi- 
ter's moons. 

Before bringing these Essays to a conclusion, I can not pass 
over one topic without some further notice. There is a stroujg 
feeling in the minds of professional men that Homoeopatiiy is 
only a species of quackery, and that its practitioners are no- 
thing better than charlatans. Now this is not true. I am 
willing to grant that there may be a few persons practisincr 
Homoeopathy whose temperaments arc somewhat tinctured 
with the spirit of quackery, as there are in the ranks of our 
opponents, but there are many wholly firee firom it ; and, aa 
regards Homcxsopajthy itself, it is as far removed from quack- 
ery as light is from darkness. What is quackerY? A^^i^ 
tension to some sovereign renvedy, Vi\i«i y^teO^mm*^ ^'l «^^%h^ 
person. The exclusive ^e of mia TLoetom^^^ ^jf3aisy:«^assa. 
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of which in carefully conrrculod, ht'ing often eocured to the 
veuder l>y Her Majt*Hty'H IcttcrH i>uieiit; or it in " fifty thou«uid 
cureH without rne<licine," by hoiuc article of diet, Bold exclu- 
Hively ill a Himilur irmnij(;r. What i8 there in Homccopathy at 
all ni4eiiibliugthiH? Where are it^ Hccretn? its nostrums r its 
exdusivc Bales? Tliay are u^t found; and the person who 
calltf Iloinii^opatliy (quackery, muHt be content to be condemn- 
ed 1U9 either wary ignorant^ or guilty of knowingly uttering un- 
truth. 

I have now only to conclude. In laying before my profes- 
sional brethren tlie rcHulta of an indcixindent investigation of 
IlouKi^opathy, I have f'uiiilled a duty, and given an honest 
testimony ; and I now lay it on the conscience of every prac- 
titioner, as it Wits laid ujx^n my own, U) investigate the matter 
for hiniHclf. " 1 therefom whisfKjr in your ear, friendly reader, 
and recommend you to weigh carefull v in the balance of exact 
cx[)eriment, all that I have delivered in these Exercises. I 
would not tliat you gave credit to aught they contain, save in 
HO far as you find it confirmed and borne out by the unquestion- 
able testimony of your own senses,"* 

While, however, I tl j us aj>r>eal to others, to examine for them- 
selves, and wiiile I reject the liyix>theses and speculations of 
Hahnemann, it must not be suppose^l that I have any doubt 
remaining in my own mind, either of tlie truth of tlie principle, 
or of the efficacy of the small dose. If it may be done without 
presumption, I would say of the truth of these, in the words 
of JouN LooKK, "Give me leave to say, with all submission, 
that I tliink it may be proved, and I think I have done it" 
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